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AESTPACT 

. Tliis manual is the third in a series of Aicohol and 

Aicphol Safety Cunrictaum Manuals foi: use by te^bhers and cutriculum 
developers. Geared to the senior high school lev^l^ the objective of 
the manual is the prbmoting of resEK>hsible decii^iohs aboift^ 
u^e. Emphasis is placed on driver ant pedestrian safety in consonance 
wxth the concern and out-of-school activities to be expected of this 
age ^oup. The author sviggests that %hd manual can be utilized, in at 
least three different ways. First, individual high school teachers 
c|n develop their own tailor-made curriculum outlines by applying the 

developnent process to the curriculufii index and the 
activities provided. in the manual. Second, schools^ state departments 
of eAication, health agencies or private education companies may use 
the manual to conduct comimihity work shops * Third, the manual could be 
adapted to treat specific alcohol topics in d^pth* To cover varied 
student concerns, teaching styles^ grade levels, and time 

manual presents over 200 detailed classroom 
activities designed to achieve a variety of objectives covering all 
the major areas of alcohol and aicohol safety. See CG 007 774 and CG 
007 776,. (Author/SES) 
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PREFACE 



This Manual is the third in^ a series of Alcohol and Alcohol Safety 
Curriculum Manuals .for use by primary and secondary school teachers and 
curriculum developers. The first one deals with the elementary level 
(K-6) and the second with the junior high level (7-9). This Manual is 
geared to the senior high level (10-12), and while it logically follows 
implementation of the other two Manuals in their respective levels, it 
nonetheless is a self-rcontained unit that can be implemented independently. 
The objective of the Manual is to promote responsible decisions about 
alcohol use that lead to responsible behaviors with regard to alcohol 
use. Emphasis has been placed on driver and pedestrian safety in con- 
sonance with the concerns and outrof-school activities to be expected of 

f ^ * 

this age group. 

This Manual can be utilized in at least three different ways. First, 
individual higji school teachers and school departments can develop their 
own tailor-made curriculum outlines by applying the curriculum development 
process to the Curriculum Index and the Activities provided in the Manual . 
Normally, curriculum is taken in toto from some outside source, such as 
a textbook, a university or a curriculum development comijany, and then 
used directly by the teacher in his classes. This Manual enables teachers 
to develop their wn curriculum outlines, and thereby facilitates the 
tailoring of *a curriculum more specifically to the needs of a particular, 
classroom, teacher, school and community. It is suggested that teachers 
he given released time or offered sumer workshops in which to devote 
their full efforts to this crucial process. 

The second and highly recommended way of using this Manual is for 
schools, state departments of education, health agencies or private edu- 
cation companies to conduct community workshops. These workshops should 
consist of teachers, parents^ students and administrators, representing 
all grade levels, as well as state alcoholism agency officials and com- 
munity represer.tatives, ail of whom would work together to develop 

Throughout this Manual, abstention, when freely chosen and constructively 
pursued, is considered to be one responsible decision about and b^avior 
regarding alcohol use. 
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curricula to suit their coinmunlty's particular needs. Workshops add 
unique elements to the curriculum development process by: 

• Assuring administrators' understanding and support of 
future alcohol education; 

• Improving curricula through the Infusion of student, 
parent, and administrator suggestions and viewpoints; 

• Increasing community understanding of, involvement in, 
and support for alcohol education in the schools; 

and 

• Facilitating coordination between elementary, junior 
and senior high grade levels within a school, system^ 

Alcohol and alcohol safety education, in the final analysis, is a 
community problem that can be solved best by a cbomunity-wlde effort. 
Aiiy curriculum development program that involves coiamuhity participation 
stands a better chance of success than an isolated school effort by pro^ 
ducing a more relevant curriculum and by increasing community understand- 
ing of, and support for, the curriculumi 

Thirdly, it is important to note that this Manual can be adapted, 
whether by individual teachers and departments or by community workshops, 
to treat specific alcohol topics in depth. In particular, alcohol- 
traffic safety is a problem of major national significahce which needs 
to be dealt wi.th in most schools in some detail. This Manual has been 
designed to provide high school teachers, school departments and work- 
shops with all the traffic safety and related alcohol education objectives 
arid classroom Activities, necessary to develop a comprehensive curriculvm 
designed to promote responsible use of alcohol vis-a-vis traffic arid 
pedestrian safety. In addition, a complete seven-week Curriculum Outline 
on traffic safety has been included, part or all of which teachers can 
directly implement in their classes. 

However, the study of responsible alcohol use vis-a-vis traffic 
safety should involve consideration of several alcohol areas , including 
physical and behavioral effects, peer group pressure to drink, problem 
drinking, and law enforcement. All are integrally related. In fact. 
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Whenever Activities provided by this Manual are referred to the tena 
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meaningful learning about aay one major, alcohol area Involves studying 
•the other areas as well. VHille a teacher may want to focus primarily 6ti 
one particular alcohol topic that best meets his students', his own, 
and/or his community's concerns, attention devoted to the other areas 
would prove profitable. 

A thorough way to deal with student and teacher concerns about alco<- 
hol is to address them at several different grade levels. Student con- 
cerns about alcohol often begin at an early age. Schools should respond 
early to these concerns before they evolve into serious problems. In 
addition, teaching that is repeated at different grade^ levels reinforces 
learning. 

Responsible lise of alccliol is also most effectively promoted when it 
is treated in a coordinated fashion in several subject areas simultane- 
ously or consecutively. This method reinforces learning and emjphasizes 
that alcohol issues are interdisciplinary. Furthermore, it encourages 
students to view and attempt to cope with alcohol issues from several 
diverse perspectives. This kind of coordination is most feasible at the 
elementary and junior high levels, where individual teachers are usually 
responsible for teaching more than one subject. However, even at the 
senior high level, teachers in two or more subject areas can coordinate 
their efforts and institute an integrated alcpjiol^and alcohol safety cur- 
riculum. To this end, the curriculum materials in this Manual are designed 
to promote responsible alcohol use through a variety of courses, such as 
social studies, health, English, science, art, driver education and traf- 
fic safety, and other established cou7;ses. A Cross Reference on pages 
267 - 276^ in the Resources section can be used to facilitate this pro- 
cess of coordination. . 

iFinally, no matter how the curriculum is developed or employed, the 
ultimate objective of alcohol and alcohol safety education is to influ- 
ence present and future behavior ~ that is, to promote responsible actions 
regarding alcohol use. The specific behaviors agreed upon by teachers, 
conmunities, state and national agencies (with traffic safety behaviors 
italicized to emphasize their importance) that alcohol education should 
strive to produce are that: 
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A. Students act responsibly in their personal behavior by: 

1. Abstaining and/or drinking responsibly 'so as not to 
adversely affect their: 

- physical health 

- mental health 

- family life ' ' 

- employment 

- freedom; 

2. Abstaining and/or drinking responsibly when planning " 
to drive, or not driving when driving ability has been 
impaired due to alcohol use/ 

• 3. Not riding with drivers whose driving ability has been 
impaired due to alcohol use; ^ 

4. Not performing other potentially dangerous tasks when 
performance ability has been Impaired by alcohol use; 

5. Not drinking denatured or methyl alcohol; 

6. Not being Influenced by false advertising claims; 

7. Seeking help if they are problem drinkers; and 

Students act responsibly in their social behavior by: 

8. Abstaining and/or drinking responsibly so as not to 
affect adversely the physical and mental health, the 
family life, the employment, or the freedom of others; 

9. Abstaining aM/or drinking responsibly when planning 
to drive, or not driving when, driving ability has been 
impaired due to alcohol use; 

10. Discouraging others from driving if their driving aiBl- 
ity has been impaired due to alcohol use; " 

11. Discouraging others from riding as passengers with a 
driver whose driving ability has been impaired due to 
alcohol use ; 

12. Not performing other potentially dangerous tasks when 
performance ability has been impaired due to alcohol 
use and encouraging others to do the same; 

13. Discouraging others from being influenced by false adver 
tising claims ;- 

14. Discouraging others from drinking denatured or methyl 
alcohol; ■' 

15. Not making, irresponsible drinking a socially attractive 
phenomenon for youth; 
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Not buying alcohol for illegal distribution to minors and 
encouraging others to do the same; and 

Identifying and then getting, help for the problem drinker 
Uirough personal and political action. 
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A. DESCRIPTION OF CONTENTS 

In order to have widespread applicability and effectiveness, an 
alcohol and alcohol safety curriculum manual must be flexible enough to 
cope with a number of variables/ including different; 

• student concerns abcnc alcohol; 

• student resources; 

• teacher and community concerns; 

• teaching styles; 

• grade levels and subject areas; 

• time constraints; and 

• school policies and practices. 

To accommodate these variables, the Activities in this Manual are 
presented in the form of a "cookbook," that is, a collection of over 200 
detailed classroom Activities for grades ten through twelve, designed to 
achieve a variety of objectives. These Activities cover all major areas 
of alcohol and alcohol safety and incorporate many different concerns, 
teaching methods and evaluations. To achieve maximum ad?ntability and 
effectiveness, teachers themselves need to be able to determine their own 
objectives and select appropriate classroom Activities, thus developing 
their own coherent curriculum. A good hostess, when planning her menu, 
decides what courses she .will include and then consults her cookbook and 
selects those recipes that meet nutritional needs, are appropriate for 
her family and guests, and suit her cooking capabilities. Likewise, a 
teacher or curriculum developer will determine his objectives and then 
u'^e this "cookbook" to select and order into a curriculum outline those 
classroom Activities which will achieve specific student, teacher and 
community objectives, will be appropriate to specific student resources, 
and will accommodate desired teaching styles and time limits. 

In addition to the adaptability afforded by the variety of objectives 
and Activities, this curriculum Manual provides comprehensive explana- 
tions and instructions for implementing them in the form of a curriculum 
development process. 



The ^nual also contains a completed Traffic Safety Curriculum Out- 
ixne that teachers can directly implement in their classes with no further 
development effort. 

The ^nual is divided into an instructional handbook and a looseleaf 
collection of learning Activities. The Activities have been punched and 
are ready for insertion into three-ring notebook for convenient use. 
T„c. h-dbook consists of three sections: INTRODUCTION. 

INSTRUCTIONS, and RESOURCES, A summary of the handbook folio;;] 

I. INTRODUCTION 

?ayout^of°;hfM'""'r""^; '^^^ descr'ibes the 

(pp° 4-6) . ^nd . gives a summary of its contents 

B. Concern|Centered Approach. This section presents the 

Stxo°r tSs " ^°-«-C-tered Approach'to alcohol edu- 

as Jhe*stIrJln^'ST^\'^'^^'''^' "^'"^ student concerns 

as the starting point for curriculum development (pp. 7-IO) . 

II. INSTRUCTIONS 

A. Curriculum Index, This is a table of contents of Activities 
appropriate to senior high concerns, organized accoSing 
to the objective which they are designed to achieve (pp? 13-42). 

^* r"^ Curriculum Development Prn.ooo This section describes 
now teachers can easily develop from the CurricuJum iSex 
their own alcohol curricula; by determining student com- " 
munity and teacher concerns, determining objectives and 
^^^^-^^^'^^ LhievTthet 

^' tel^h.r^""' °r^?P°^u' ^^^V}f^ This demonstrates how a 
^^Z^'^'i ^^^1°^ °^ curriculum by taking a hypo! 
tbetical eleventh^grade class and- by developing steo-bv- 
(ppf f;.e1;^°h°l-traffic safety curriculum for fh^t LaL 
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curSul^ ^hL ^« ^ seven-week 

^^"'^^ ^^P^^ °f "hat teachers can 

expect their own curriculum outlines to look like when 
completed. It is also a curriculum that teachers who 
choose not to develop their own may directly implement in 
their classes for teaching traffic safety (pp. 67-7J) 
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RESOURCES 



A. Flow of K-12 Student Concerns , This section indicates the 
progression of commbn student concerns about alcohol from 
grades K througji 12 (pp. 80-82). 

B« H andling Problems , This resource. of fers teachers sugges- 
tions on how to handle certain problems (parent complaints , 
classroom noise^ etc) that may arise in the teaching of 
an alcohol curriculum (pp, 83-91), 

G, Teaching Methods , This comprehensive resource explains how 
to employ various teaching methods and media included in 
the Activities^ and the special applications of 'each to an 
alcohol curriculum (PP« 92-135) • 

D, Content Literature , This resource provides teachers with 
both a reference from which to. learn or to review factual 
information about alcohol and a guide for determining what 
content information students can be expected to learn 
(pp. 136-263). 

E, References , 

1, Cross References , These are references which enable 
the teacher to select Activities by subject area or 
Activity topic (pp, 267-278) , 

2, Bibliography , This includes an annotated list of 
alcohol education resources, content readings for 
teachers, cind a list of classroom audio-visual and 
written materials (pp. 279-303) , 

3, Index, This is a detailed index for the entire Manual 
(pp,. 304-307) , 



B. THE CONCERN-CENIERED APPROACH * 



More people are directly or indirectly^ffected by alcohol- 
related problems than by any other single health problem. It is the 
nation's number one drug problem, although more publicity has recently 
been given to the abuse of narcotics, barbiturates, amphetamines and 
hallucinogens, it is estimated that there are between five and ten 
million alcoholics in the United States and that the typical alcoholic 
seriously affects the lives of four other people. More than sixteen 
thousand traffic fatalities each year involve problem drinkers,** or 
over forty deaths every, da^. Alcohol is a problem for many of the nation's 
80 million social drinkers as well. Eight thousand people are killed on 
the highways every year by social drinkers who, though legally sober, were 
driving with dulled reflexes. And many social drinkers are troubled by 
feeling compelled to drink when they would rather not. Even abstainers 
face alcohol problems in the form of social ridicule or ostracism. 

These problems are not by any means confined to adults. Most 
Americans have their first drink by the time they are thirteen years old, 
and two thirds of the population over fifteen drink at least occasionally. 
This means that many adolescents too must cope with drinking problems. 
Adolescence is the time when most people are faced with the decision of 
whether or not to drink and confronted with all of the consequent feelings and 
behaviors which accompany use, non-use, and abuse of alcohol, in par- 
ticular, this is also the age at which most teenagers begin to drive, 
necessitating decisions about how they will relate their newly established 
drinking behavior to their recently acquired driving opportunities. Some 
teenagers become serious problem drinkers during their high school years. 
Furthermore, many young children, as well as teenagers, have to cope with 
problem drinkers in their families, m short, youngsters are concerned 



Much of the impetus for this Concern-Centered Approach is derived 
from Gerald Weinstein and Mario D. Fantini's Toward a Humanistic 
Education - A Curriculum of Affect . Praeger CNew York: 1970), 

A problem drinker is someone whose use of alcohol creates problems 
for himself and/or others. Unlike the alcoholic, who is a specific 
type of problem drinker, he may or may not be addicted. A social 
drinker normally drinks with other people and his drinking usually 
does not create personal problems. 




about many alcohol issues • 

A concern is a feeling of uneasiness about some unresolved aspect 
of life> Concerns involve feelings and some sort of personal tie with the 
object of one's concern* They differ in this respect from interests.* A 
man may be interested in the problem of alcoholism in the .Soviet Union but 
he is concerned about his wife who is an alcoholic. A student may be in- 
terested in hearing his friend describe what it felt like to get drunk, but 
what may really concern him is that he felt "chicken" for not having gotten 
driaxik himself. An interest is a surface involvement, a concern goes deeper. 
It involves a feeling of apprehension and some sort of personal relation- 
ship with the object of the concern.** 

Teachers can profit greatly by addressing themselves to stxident 
concerns. These concerns provide the roost effective stimulus for learning. 
People learn best when the topic of study is one which is of concern to 
them, for personal feelings are involved rather than simply a detached 
intellectual interest. Many teachers are familiar with how quickly and pro- 
foundly students learn skills and behaviors when the learning is related to 
their personal lives, whether it is automobile operation in driver education 
or play strategies in football. There is no better incentive for learning 
skills, information and behavior than the intense motivation that a concern 
produces . 

The ultimate objective of an alcohol curricul\im is not simply or 
primarily to Impart knowledge but to develop decision-making skills that 
result -in present and future responsible drinking and abstention behavior , 
such as not drinking irresponsibly when one will be driving. Neither the 
presentation of facts nor the motivation of tests by themselves will accomplish 
this. Motivation provided by student concerns about alcohol issues can. 

Therefore, to implement an effective alcohol curriculum, a.teacher 
must first determine his students* concerns ajid then select those Activities, 

* Toward a Humanistic Education^ A Curriculum of Affect , Gerald 
Weinstein and Mario D. Fantini, Praeger (New York: 1970), p. 36, 

** It is perfectly appropriate and^time permitting, necessary to deal 

with student interests. However, where priorities must be established, 
Sealing with student concerns comes first. 
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from the large collection provided, which meet these needs, m other words 
the concern-centered Approach enables a teacher, to create a unique curri.ml 
to meet the specif ic- concerns of his own cla,.:^. (The instructions part of 
this iSanaal explains how to diagnose student concerns and tailor a curriculum 
on the basis of that diagnosis.) 

A curriculum that is developed on the .basis of present student con- 
cerns is not necessarily limited to them. In the process of exploring 
present concerns, students will often develop new concerns which should be 
treated within the context of the course. . in addition to these existing 
and new concerns, there may still be other issues about which teachers, 
local communities, and state .and national governments feel students should 
address themselves. For example: 

- Teachers may be concerned that students learn hot only 
about what has relevance to them at the moment but also 
that students study and prepare for what will be important 
to them in the future, such as drinking and driving. 

- The community may be concerned that students come to terms 
with specific, local alcohol issues,- such as local option, 
public drunkenness, public disturbance?, vandalism, littering, 
or drinking by minors, 

- The state and national governments, in particular the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (The National Institute 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism) and the Department of Trans- 
portation (The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration) 
are Concerned tiiat students- develop the attitudes and learn the 
information necessary to ensure responsible alcohol use and 
non-use and to ensure traffic and pedestrian safety. 

When these other individuals and groups have concerne about alcohol 
issues which are not already student concerns, the teacher should attempt 
to stimulate student concern about them b^ relating them to present student 
concerns and by clarifying their future relevance to the students' lives. 

Education can offer a major approach to preventing alcohol problems 
if it deals with the feelings and behaviors of students and develops their 
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decision-making skills • The schools can do little for pupils who are . 
well on the way to becoming problem drinkers, for they need professional 
help. But schools can help other students deal with their concerns about 
alcohol, such as whether or not to drink, how to react to a problem drinker, 
what to do in order to avoid riding with a drunk driver, how to cope with 
temptations to drive when impaired by alcohol use, and how to resist peer 
pressures. It is the responsibility of the school to help students develop 
the ability to cope with these existing or potential problems and to 
develop responsible drinking Habits, because prevention, not remedy, is the 
best way to eliminate social problems. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The CURRICULUM INOkx which follows^ is a- guide to the Activities 
teachers can use in their classrooms. The CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 
explains how to utilize the INDEX most effectively. The CURRICULUM DEVEL- 
OPMENT EXAMPLE illustrates this process with a concrete example. 

The last section, a TRAFFIC SAFETY CURRICULUM OUTLINE, is an example 
of what teachers can expect their completed curriculum outlines (lesson 
plans) to look like. It may also be used directly to achieve alcohol- 
traffic safety objectives by teachers ^Aio do not have tiie time to develop 
their own curriculiim. 
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A. CURRICULUM INDEX 
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B. THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 



B. THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

There are three major steps to developing a Curriculum Outline (series of 
lesson plans) on alcohol and alcohol safety: 

1. Determining student and teacher concerns about alcohol 
and alcohol safety; 

2. Selecting objectives from the Curriculum Index that 
will meet these concerns; and 

3. Selecting and ordering classroom Activities that will 
achieve these objectives into a Curriculum Outline * 

1. Determine Student and Teacher Concerns 

a) First the teacher should involve students in the curriculum 
development process as much as possible. Students should contribute 
information on what their concerns are . ,A teacher should devote at least 
one class period to concern-discovery activities prior to developing a 
Curriculum Outline. This discovery process requires a teacher to be 
understanding, respectful and flexible, since alcohol areas that concern 
students may not be of concern to teachers. 

There are Activities especially designed for this purpose (see the 
Curriculum Index, Topic I), including role plays, story creations and 
completions, picture interpretations and attitude and knowledge pre-tests. 
There are also other means by which a teacher can discover student con- 
cerns: 

• A teacher can learn much from students by listening closely 
to what they talk about with each other. 

• If he has a good relationship with the pupils, he may be 
able to directly ask them to indicate their experiences, 
attitudes and concerns about alcohol. 

• The teacher can learn about student concerns by encourag- 
ing them to select Activities from this Manual that they 
would like to study. Students can ?>lso develop their own 
activities. 

• The teacher can provide a suggestion box for students to 
indicate what they would like to study. 
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A list of concerns common to senior high students (who have had 
previous alcohol courses) is included in the chart on pages 50-53. a 
list which details the progression of student concerns from grades k-12 
can be found on pages 81-82. 

Teachers will normally find that different students in each class 
have different concerns, so it becomes incumbent on the teacher to decide 
which ones to focus on. where possible, the teacher should arrange the 
unit so that different students can explore their own particular concerns 
individually or in small groups in independent study activities. This 
type of independent study has been further explained in the Teaching 
Methods section, pp. 117-119. 

b, .^e second task is to detexn>ine student ........... 

tial sources of information include guidance records, tests. Zre^ Zls- 
tioning of students, consultation with students' present and former tea- 
chers, talking with community spokesmen and reading the local press. 
These methods for determining student resources are illustrated in 
detail in the Curriculum Development Example, pp. 56-58. 

People accept and reject new learning differently, depending on 
their background, personality, skills, and experiences. By examining 
these factors the teacher can determine which learning methods will be 
most effective. 

To assess student resources, the teacher should delve into five 
areas of student life: 

' "f'^^f «^he students and what 

is their level of academic achievement? 

' stuL^^«'*^''^f' effectively: How do these 
students usually learn best? (memorizing? being challenoed? 

• IT^^^T^lZl Tr^'tXV "^^^ ^^^^ — ts 
experience? ^ °' ^"'^^^ °' personal 

• community characteristics: What elements of the students' 
community background have the most influence on them? 
(language? prejudice? problem solving? nationality? socio- 
economic status? religion? Independence? defensiveness? 
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The answers to these questions have direct implications for 
teaching. For example, if the students have serious reading handicaps, 
audiovisual and verbal learning methods should be stressed. These teach- 
ing implications that can be derived from analysis of student resources 
will be explained more fully in the Curriculum Development Example. 

c) NOW the teacher can deal with two.pt-hPr sets of concerns - his 
own and those of the community. These concerns may or may not overlap 
with the students' concerns. 

The teacher may approach alcohol curriculum development with his 
own specific concern as well as develop new ones upon evaluation of 
students resources. The teacher may also learn through the local 
press or spokesmen that the community (or state or national governments) 
is concerned that students deal with certain areas of alcohol studies, 
such as drunk driving, vandalism and litter due to drinking, and minors 
obtaining and drinking alcohol. 

The teacher must decide which of his own and the community's concerns 
he will attempt to generate in his students. For example, a teacher may 
be concerned about drinking and driving safety problems but his tenth 
grade students may not yet be concerned about this topic. It may be 
possible for the teacher to stimulate student concern in this issue by 
using drinking and driving activities that make the issue relevant to 
tenth graders, for example: 

• role plays of girls dating older boys who are drunk yet 
want to drive them home; 

• discussions of what to do with drunken parents or other 
relatives who want to drive; 

• discussion of the number of pedestrians and possibly 
bicyclists who are injured and killed by drunken drivers; 
and 

• discussion of airline regulations on alcohol for pilots 
and other airline personnel. 
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The Important points to keep In mind in selecting teacher, community, 
and national concerns are: 

* foMoc^^^^""*^ ^""^^"^^ ^" other areas and 

\ ^^''^^"P examples and methods 

that make th^ relevant and meaningful, because if stu- 
dents do not become concerned about them, it is unlikely 
they will learn much; and unxxKeiy 

* fi""" ^"^P*^ generate student concern in 

ww ^r^^'' f"^"' ^° P«"i«^ that attemp? 
when it is clear students are unable to become concerned. 

The concerns that teachers are likely to want students to develop 
are included in the listing of student concerns on pages 50-53. In addi- 
tion, the Curriculum Index suggests, by grade level, which concerns are 
most often appropriate for which grade levels. 

2* Select Obj ectives to Meet Concerns 
Once student and teacher concerns have been diagnosed and formulated 
the next step in the curriculum development process is to locate in the 
Curriculum Index those objectives that will meet them. All the objectives 
appropriate to senior high students who have had previous alcohol courses 
hav# been included in the Index. 

The chart at the end of this section (pp. 50-53 ) lists the major 
student-teacher concerns and their respective objectives, and indicates 
on what pages of the Curriculum Index these objectives may be found. 

When students have thoroughly explored their concerns, they should 
be able to demonstrate that they have learned certain Important infonna- 
tlpn, skills, and attitudes that are the objectives of an alcohol curric- 
ulum. These Important learnings all revolve around decision-making that 
should lead to desirable behaviors . These learnings are: 

1. Knovled|^e of: 

• alternative decisions 

(e.g., ways to get home from a party when - 
drunk, such as riding with a friend, taking 
a taxi, sleeping over); 

• possible consequences of decisions 

(e-g-, getting hurt. Injuring others, ridicule): 
and ' • 
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• Influences determining decisions 

(e.g., peer group pressure, need to feel mature, 
self-preservation) • 

2, The skill development necessary to make these decisions 
(e.g., ability to evaluate risks, ability to feel con- 
cerned and responsible, ability to communicate with peers 
and adults) 

3. Attitudes that will provide the motivation for responsible 
decisions about alcohol (e.g., disapproval of peer group 
pressure, compassion for the problem drinker, respect for 
the safety of other people). 

These content, skill, and attitude learnings are the logical out- 
growth of concern exploration. 

3. Select and Order Activities 
(Create Curriculum Outline) 

Correlated with each of these objectives in the Index is a list of 
Activities that are designed to help achieve them. The teacher now needs 
to engage in the following steps to develop a Curriculum Outline from 
his selection of objectives: 

a) Decide, in consultation with students, which Activities to 
teach that will best achieve the objectives. You will 
want to select those Activities that not only will achieve 
the objectives but also will: 

• fit students* resources; 

• provide opportunities for students to explore their 
own opinions and feelings; 

• mix methods to avoid boredom and one-track learning 
techniques; 

• include enough evaluation to determine whether stu- 
dents have achieved the objectives; 

• not include a great many more Activities than you will 
have time to teach; and 

• leave spare time to deal with new student concerns 
that may develop during the course. 

Remove these Activities from the looseleaf notebook you have placed 
them in so that you can then: 
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b) Decide In what order to teach the Activities w<M,4« 
objective. As you shuffle the Activities and 'S thr 
in order, make sure that: "^^^icies and put them 

• opening Activities ensure student motivation- 

• ^JotTL^n^lInf^ ^^^^ '^^'^'^y ^eel pre- 

• methods are mixed to avoid boredom. 

c''ur\i1S:::'^o;--^ ---^ -P^- of the blank 
or ones of his H - f n?^^ ''^^ Activities) 
day ActivitLs sSeSlef ^'"^ ^^^^y- 

fU thet!i^f ^ curriculum to 

fit the maximum amount of timThrhas avatlflhil™ ^ 
pression of a too-long cur^i^iu^ may Resent " L e^rK 
lems because it involves sacrifices SfSLr ^ 



OUTLINE OF THE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 



(1) 

DETERMINE 
CONCERNS 

a. Student 
Concerns 

b. Student 
Resources 

c. Teacher 
Concerns 



(2) 

SELECT 
APPROPRIATE 
OBJECTIVES 
FROM 

CURRICULUM 
INDEX 



(3) 

DEVELOP 

CURRICULUM 

OUTLINE 

a. Select 
Activities 

b. Order 
Activities 

c. Fill in 
Curriculum 
Outline 

d. Adapt 
Curriculum 
to time 
available 
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CORREIATION OF CONCERNS, OBJECTIVES, AND CURRICULUM INDEX 



CONCERNS 



OBJECTIVES THAT MEET CONCERNS 



CURRICULUM 
INDEX 
PAGES 



Drinking and Driving: 

What effects can drink-- 
ing have on driving, 
on riding as a pas- 
sengen and/or on walk^ 
as a pedestrian. 

What should I do about 
people who drive after 
drinking too much and 
people who ride with 
drivers who have drunk 
too much? 



Who is, and who should 
be, responsible for 
alcohol-traffic safety 
problems? What can be 
done about these prob^ 
lems? 



What are and what should 
be the laws about drink-- 
ing and driving? What 
are and what should be 
the penalties for ille- 
gal drinking and driving? 

What should and what 
will my parents do if I 
drive after drinking too 
much or ride with a 
driver who has been 
drinking too much? 

Safety; 

How can alcohol hurf me 
besides in traffic acci- 
dents? 



Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate effects of 
alcohol use on traffic safety in 
order to make responsible decisions 
about drinking and driving. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate alternate 
responses to interpersonal situa" 
tions involving alcohol use and 
traffic safety in order to make 
responsible decisions about drinking 
and driving. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate who is and 
who should be responsible for the 
effects of alcohol use on traffic 
safety in order to make responsible 
public policy decisions about 
drinking-driving behavior. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate alcohol 
safety laws in order to make respon^ 
sible personal and public policy 
decisions about drinking^driving 
behavior. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate alternate 
parental responses to their children's 
drinking and driving in order to 
respond constructively to parental 
behavior. 



Students demonstrate knowledge of and 
ability to evaluate alcohol's effects 
on safety areas other than traffic in 
order to make responsible decisions 
about drinking and parsonal safety. 
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CONCERNS 

Interpersonal issues * 

What should I .do about 
other people who drinks 
don't drink or drink 
too much? 



What are and what should 
be the rules parents 
make about drinking? 
Why do they make these 
rules? What are and 
what should be the pun- 
ishments for breaking 
them? 

How do I and how should 
I handle pressures from 
my friends to drink or 
abstain? 



Should I influence the 
government and other 
institutions on alcohol 
issues? How can I 
effectively do this? 



Effects : 

What does alcohol do to 
sexual behavior y desire 
and image? 



Problem Drinking s 

What is the relation- 
ship between social 
drinking^ problem drink- 
ing and abstention? 
When does drinking 
become a problem? 



OBJECTIVES THAT MEET rnwrpPMC 



Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate alternate 
responses to interpersonal alcohol 
situations in order to make respon- 
sible decisions about the drinking 
behavior of others. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
' and ability to evaluate alternate 
rules parents can establish con- 
cerning their children's dirinking 
behavior in order to respond con- 
structively to parental behavior. 



Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate alternate 
responses to peer pressures to 
drink or abstain in order to make 
responsible decisions about drinking. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
techniques of influence, ability to 
implement them and constructive atti- 
tudes toward social intervention in 
order to make responsible decisions 
about public policy. 



Students demonstrate knowledge of and 
ability to evaluate alcohol's effects 
on sexual desire, behavior and image 
in order to make responsible deci- 
sions about drinking and sex. 



CURRICULUM 
INDEX 
PAGES 
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Students demonstrate ability to dis- 
tinguish between social drinking, 
abstention, problem drinking, and 
alcoholism in order to understand 
their own and others' drinking beha- 
viors. 
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CONCERNS 

Problem Drinking (cont'd) 

How should I and others 
feel about alcoholics? 



Why do some people lose 
control over their use 
of alcohol? 



What does it feel like 
not to be able to con- 
trol one's use of alco- 
hol? What can happen 
to someone who loses 
control of his drinking? 

What can someone do 
about his drinking prob- 
lem? What is and what 
should be done for 
problem drinkers? 

Law and Custom: 

What are the possible 
alternate drinking 
behaviors that socie- 
ties can practice and 
promote? 



WhaJ;-i«r^Hmd what 
^should be the 

traffic alcohol laws? 
What actions are and 
what actions should be 
taken against people 
who break these laws? 
What should the legal 
drinking age be? 



OBJECTIVES THAT MEET CONCERNS 



CURRICULUM 
INDEX 
PAGES 



Students demonstrate knowledge of 
alternate constructive attitudes 
toward problem drinking in order to 
develop constructive attitudes toward 
problem drinkers. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
the theories of problem drinking 
and alcoholism causation in order 
to make responsible decisions 
about problem drinkers. 

Students d^rfstrate knowledge of 
the effects of problem drinking 
and alcoholism in order to respond 
constructively to problem drinkers. 



Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate treatment 
methods for problem drinking in 
order to respond constructively to 
problem drinkers. 



Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate the role of 
alcohol and drinking in American 
history, world history, contempor- 
ary American culture, and in con- 
temporary foreign countries in order 
to make responsible personal and pub- 
lic policy decisions about drinking. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate non-traffic 
alcohol criminal laws, and enforce- 
ment and judicial procedures in 
order to make responsible personal 
and public policy decisions about 
drinki;ng • 
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CONCERNS 
Industry; 

How does and how should 
the liquor Industry 
operate? 



What rules should there 
be about alcohol sales? 



OBJECTIVES THAT KEET CnwrRWMg 



Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate how the 
liquor Industry does and should 
function In order to make respon- 
sible decisions about public policy. 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 
and ability to evaluate the laws 
that regulate alcohol sales in 
order to make responsible personal 
and public policy decisions. 



CURRICULUM 
INDEX 
PAGES 
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C. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT EXAMPLE 



C. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT EXAMPLE 

Introduction 

What follows is a step-by-step concrete example of how the curriculum 
development process outlined in the prr^vious section can be implemented 
by a teacher. For illustrative purposes it coincides with the Curriculum 
Outline on pages 73-75 and is based on a hypothetical eleventh-grade 
non-college-bound class. The handwritten sections and comments are those 
that a teacher developing this curriculum might have written. 

1. Determine Student and Teacher Concerns 



a) Determine student concerns: 

The teacher Diagnoses his students' concerns about alcohol. For 
this purpose, the teacher has consulted Section I of the Curriculum Index 
(pages 18-19) that lists Activities designed to help him discover student 
concerns. He has selected Activity #79 which asks students to write a 
story of their choosing about alcohol: 



nf »f ntNCt •: 1 

OONTINT RirsmMCI: NA 
OAMTIMt: - Ptriod 

MWE ACTIVITY: 





Tonc: Attitudts 
iMTNOO: Writinc 



ACnVITV«: 79 



Studtntt crtfttt ttorltt involving alcohol-rtlattd iltuatloiw of 
thtir choosing. 

Activity is dssignsd to rsvsaX ttudsntt* conctms. 



MgLIMiMARY CO NSIPgKATIOliS! 

•niu ocvuopiO: writing. 

•TMU: 



ACTIVITY: 

Studsnts ars givsn instructions to writs a fictional jr trus 
story (1-3 pagss) that involvss alcohol as ths csntral •"JJ»^^* 
If possible, ths tsachsr should not suggsst topics sines this 
nay in:riusncs what studsnts writs about. 

Evaluation of ths topics studsnts writs about and ths idsas thsy 
sxprsss will rsvsal soms of ths studsnts* concsrns J^o"* 
and alcohol safsty. For examole. ••r«f*l J*"^*!*? "TiiSnS?: 
scsnas or ramlly disruption dus to alcohol J^^^.J^ij 
cats studenxs ur% concsmsd about ths effscts of alcohol abuss 
on family lifs. If studsnts writs storiss 

alcohol in social ssttings with their parsnts. *^^«^"»y^i^lj;°f^* 
familiarity with rssponsibls alcohol uss and lack of concsrn in 
this arsa — but ths tons in which thsss storiss ars wittsn wiii 
indicats tH% prssencs or abssncs of concsrn as much as what is 
writtsn about. 
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in addition, the teacher has =ond„cted half a class in . 
discussion about rtat concerns stud.nf. ,, ''"'"^ 
s-t. «ter anal,.i„, the st r^ T 

is able to formulate the foi l:! sti t ""^ 
"cular Significance to his student """" °^ 

^-^-^ ' 

Determine student r^s»„v^^^. 
^he teacher diagnoses his studlnts- resources. He does this hy- 

• in'rSeS^U 11 Se^ltSts'r"- — 
be - their reading level ^^^f ?? resources seem to 

-thods, and their\iSiirSwa%?a"='hoir""'' 

• giving students a pre-test r^n • 

' -^"-rTal1oL°:\lL^\^r^^^ --^ atti- 

mg methods they feei would ^"°''^^?9e about it, and lean- 
studying about Ilcohoir effective for them in 

• consulting a sample of guidance records and test results; 

".unity action programs /youS^athS' • ''"^^ ' 
niunity publications. athletic programs) , and corn- 

As a result of these efforts u 

relevant information and drefth 'f ^^^^^^"^ 

the following implications fpr teaching: 
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j^^^^^^,x,^JL ^<:/W<*l^^<i ««*«i*<i'5^<i^' 
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^^^^^^ 





ERIC 
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c) Determine teacher concerns: 

The teacher determines and lists his concerns for which he expects 
to generate student concern. 

i. concerns the teacher brought to the course: 




ii. concerns the teacher developed rj& a result of the 
previous determination of student resources (in 
section b above) : 



- ^ 




N-^^y ^>9-»r mJl^ /E-^^uit^O-^ 




iii« co—nmity concerns that the teacher feels have a 
place in his curriculum: 
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^- Select Objectives to Meet Concerns 



Having diagnosed student concerns and formulated teacher concerns 
the teacher turns to pages 50-53 a„c, locates the appropriate objec- 
tives .n the right hand column that meet these concerns. On the far ' 
right are the page numbers of the Curriculum Index on which Activities 
may be found that will achieve these objectives. 3he objectives that cor- 
''^^^''^ ""^ ^ concerns about drinking and driving are circled below: 



comuTion or omms, owicrwis. jm cmicuuM mnx 



CSMCEtMS 

nrinkinr snd Drivings 

Mtet mffmcts can drink- 
ioff bmwm on driving, 
on rXding mm m pas'^ 
MQ9*r Mod/or on waUt- 

Mac should I do about 
paoplm MJk> driv» after 
drinking too much and 
poopla who ride with 
dtivrs I harm drunk. 



ffho im, and who should 

responsible for 
sJeohol^traffie safety 
ptoblsms? mtat can be 
^ooe about these prob* 
lem? 



OMECTIVES THAT MEET CdtCnilS 



/students demonstrate knowledge of 
f and ability to evaluate effects of 
[ alcohol use on traffic safety in 
i order Co make responsible decisions 
\*f>out drinking and driving^ 



PACES 





ftmt are and what should 
he the latrs about driak^ 
Sag and driving? vhat 
axe and what should be 
the penalties for iiia* 
gal drinking and driving? 

M^C should and i^haC 
ffiU mg parents do if x 
drive after drinking too 
Mch or rida with a 
driver « ho has been 
drinking too much? 

Bov can alcohol hurt aa 
baaldaa lo traffic acci- 
daauT 



5torfaiits demonstrate knowledge of 
and ahiiiCy co airaittata alternate 
responses to interpersonal siCua- 
tions involving alcohol use and 
traffic safety in order to make 
responsible decisions about drinkina 
^ driving^ 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 24 
and ability to evaluate who is and 
•Ao ahovtid he responsible for the 
effects of alcohol use en traffic 
safety in order to make responsible 
public policy decisions about 
drinking^iving behavior* 

Students demonstrA. 'j knowledge of 39 
and ability to evaluate alcohol 
safety laws in order to make respon^ 
sible personal and public policy 
decisions about drinking-drivina 
behavior* 

Students demonstrate knowledge of 2$ 
and ability to evaluate alternate 
parental responses to their <Aildrea's 
drinking and driving in order to 
respond constructively to parental 
b^mvior* 



Stttdenta dcMatrata knovladga of and 27 
ability to evaluate alcohol'e effecta 
oo aafaty ereaa other than traffic la 
order to aake reapoaalble declaioaa 
•hottt drinkinK •od pereonal eafety. 
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3. Select and Order Activities 



(Create Curriculxam Outline) 



a) Select which Activities to teach > 

The teacher and students now turn to the pages of the C\irriculum 
Index that list the Activities that will achieve the objectives and 
selects those that will best achieve them. 



CURRICULUM INDEX 



tone AND tUOOUTtO 
ORAOE LEVEL 


OOffTENT 
fAOU 


OUECnVEAl 


lOOONCERMt 


ACTivrrv 

NUMKftt 


CORE ACTIVITY DESCRirriON 








206 
242 


alcohol laws 

problca drinking and alcoholiaa 



Studanta naad a foundation of infozmtlcm on alcohol* a phyaical and bahavioral af facta bafora thay ara abla to aaka 
ratponaibla daciaiona about drinking* Activity #113 and #114 Uatad abova ara daaignad to datar»ina «mathar atudenta 
hava thia background. Hm thraa Activitlaa baloir aay ba usad aa a ravlaw of alcohol* a af facta* Tha aanior high laval 
ia alio an appropriata laval at vhich to introduca diacuaaiona of aiooho\'a af facta on aaxual deaira, luga and behavior. 



XX. Alcohol 'a 
Phyaical and 



Bahavioral 
Effecta 

10th, nth and 
12th gradaa 



A. Aaviair 



171-1S6 



Stndanta damatrata knowladga of and 
ability to avaloata alcohol* a phyaical 
and bahavioral af facta in ordtr to »aka 
ratpooaibla daciaiona about drinking* 

Concam Addraa«ad > What ara tha 
tha physical and bahavioral 
af facta of alcohol? 

C'tlhat can happen to m if I 
drink aix baera?*) 
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101 
106 



107 



92 



Studanta watch audiovisual aatariala on 
alcohol* a af facta and tben» on aecond 
ahowing, supply tha coonentary thea- 
aalvea. 

laachar lacturaa on affects of alcohol. 

Stud(inta re:»d different descriptiona of 
the effecta of alcohol uae and conpara 
findinga* 

Sttidenta read aelf-teating panphlat 
Alcohol and diacxiss reading in small 
groups. 



Students deacrJJbe tha e' *ects of alcohol 
use on people they know 



Students write description of the "dunb* 
est** and/or "grestest** thing they have 
done or seen done sfter drinking. 
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iTOflC AND SUGGESTED 
GRADE tEVEL 



CONTENT 
MGES 



CURRICULUM INDEX 



OBJECTIVE AND CONCERNS 



229 Students write "autoblographic.I- 
•ccount. of one or more aspects of 
problem drinking. 

treetaenf methods for problem drinking 

Students discuss and evsluste methods 
for treating problem drinkers .nd 
alcoholics. 

Student, discuss where they might ee«k 
help If thay had an alcohol prLlaJ. 

Students take written quit or test on 
problem drinking and slcohollsm! 

, aJcoJSum?'*^' •"^ 

Izv. safety unaerscanding of problem drinking. 



|i2th grades 



ACTIVITY 
NtMIBERS 



230 



231 



232 



242 



243 



CORE ACTIVITY DEtCRIPTION 



Traffic 



Effects 



245-252 



aMIity to avajuata affects of Mlcohol 
w« on traffic .afetj, i., oxrfer to^e 
re,poi«iWe cfecision, atout drinW„^ I, 

Concern Addi^.^^m^. yjj^^ affects 
can drinking have on driving, on 




f^V^J^^ <«^ftr«,t audio^^^ 
treatmentm of alcohol and traffic ^ 
sa fety imsttes. 

fflf*'*!!^*''^'*'"** •'•5'* ^« •''^'<='» alcohol 
use might affect driving ability/^ 



CURRICULUM INDEX 
OWECTI VE AMD CONCERNS 




_Xn t&rnnrson Al_ 
Traffic Sfiftittf 



Situations 



214-216 



ERIC 



riding as a passenger on 
*^king as a pe^strian? ris 
my father right that he drives 
better after a few drinks? Tf 

is, why shouldn't j do 
tha same thing?") 



students demonstrate knot/ledge of and 
ability to evaluate alternate responses 
to interpersonal situations involving 
alcohol use and traffic safety in order 
to make responsible decisions abc^ut 
drinking and driving. 

Concern Addressed: what :ihc*uld 
Z do about people who drive 
after drinking too much and 
people who ride with drivt^.ry 
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17 



CUaa splits tip into small groups to 
IT^^^" ^fi/ferent incfepemfent research 
projects on alcohol and safety. 

traffic safety, 
' ^^V^'' lectures on tha rola of 

Alcohol in traffic 




oe tween d rinking and driving. 

Students read different cfescriptiav of 



Students discuss best course of action 
to take if they are about to ride with 
a driver who has been drinking ex- 
cessiveiy. 



students discuss best course(s) of actio, 
to take if a friend or relative is about 
to ride with a driver who has been 
drinking excessivelt^. 



CURRICULUM INDEX 



TOfIC AND SUGGESTED 
GRADE LEVEL 


CONTENT 
PAGES 


DBJECTIVE AND CONCERNS 


ACTIVITY 
NUMBERS 


CORE ACTIVITY DESCRIPTION 






who have drunk too mch, (''W!iat 
should I do when my brother 
drives home every Friday night 
drunk?**) 


19 


Students discuss and evaluate alternate 
courses of action to take if they are 
riding with a driver who has been 
drinking excessively. 










Students role play situation in which^\ 
they are passenr^ers in a car driven by 1 
a driver who has been drinking ex- 






22 


Students role play situation in which 



After initial selection from the Index, the teacher can remove 
these Activities from the looseleaf collection of Activities and examine 
them in further detail. 

b) Decide order for Activities . 

The^eacher then decides the order in which to teach the Activities 
•he has chosen. An easy way to do this is to shuffle around the Activities 
he has removed and place them side by side on a desk or floor until 
they are in an order that is logical and satisfying (mixes teaching 
methods, begins with good motivating Activities, etc.). Or, the teacher 
can write the Activity numbers with brief descriptions next to them on a 
sheet of paper and indicate in which order he expects to teach them: 



® - 

0 - 

@ - 

® - 



c) Fill in Curriculum Outline sheet s > 

The teacher now fills in blank Curriculum Outline sheets (by xeroxing 
the one provided with the instructions to the looseleaf Activities or 
using one of his own) with the appropriate information (objective and 
concerns addressed. Activity description and time needed for each Activity) 
tha^ can be found on the individual Activity sheets. The following page 
shows sample Curriculum Outline sheets dealing with a review of alcohol's 
effects/ alcohol's effects on traffic safety and interpersonal traffic 
safety situations as they might be filled out in completed form by a teacher. 
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B2V5BZI1 oiuns 

Studtnts demon«trat« knowi«dff« 
of and ability to avaluata 
alcohol's physical and bshavioral 
erf sots t ^ 



Cpncym fddr>it«aii. if^at ars ths 
physical and behairioral sffects 
of alcohol? 



Students djmonstrats knowlsdgs 
of and ability to svaluats 
•ffscts of alcohol uas on 
traffic safity. 



Concern ^ ddrsassd i What sffsots 
can arinicing havo on driving, on 
riding as a paseitngir and on 
walking as a psdsstriin. 



Sams as ths abovs. 



CURRtCUtUM OUTLINE SHEET 
AICOHOL AND TOAFPIC SAPm CimRICOTiTO OUfLlW 
ACTIVITY WUMSCH, DMCSIPTIOW, AWD COMMtHTl 

i!!!.?^?^!'!""'^"? ^" ***^f Curriciaum Outline that this 

?Sit .S**" ^? i'*"^^^ wgh school 

2:oh*s!?5*Sf?iJis?r ^^^^-^^iSrSA 

2LJ^2!"5^^*'"}**« •««ot» of alcohol use on 
people they know, including themselves. (Teacher 

M;J{!;/2^JiV^*»> ^^•'^ disc2«iin on ISy 
of alcohol's effects not covered by the Activity. ) 



1 Students oompare different audiovisual treatments 
of alcohol and traffic safety issues. ^••^"•n^" 



dr^nSM'd^WiS!'""" ^•^-••« 



Z elasses 



1 elass 



1 olaas 



CURRICULUM OUTLINE SHEET 
HSHBSm GRADB AlCOHOL AND TRAFFIC SAFSTY CURRICULUM OUTLINB 
_OSJtfTlVt AND CONCCRMi ACTIVITY NOMStW> OUCWirnOW. AND COMMINTS 



Students ismonstrate knowledge 
of and ability to evaluate 
alternate responses to inter* 
personal sit^'^tione involving 
alcohol usf anu traffic safety. 

Concern AddragB^di what should 
I do about pfople who drive after 
drinking too nuch and people who 
ride with drivers who have 
drunk too mich? 



CMS TIMS 



18 Students discuss best course of action to take if 
& . friend or relative is about to ride with a driver 
who has been drinking excessively. 



1 olass 



Same as the above. 



21 Students role play situation in which they ars 



1 OlH* 
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d) Adapt Curriculiam Outline to time available . 

The teacher can now compute how much time his Curriculiam Outline 
will take to teech by adding up the nximber of periods listed in the 
right hand column of his Curriculiam Outline. If this time required is 
more than he has available, he must either omit some Activities entirely 
cmd/or decrease the time devoted to some and indicate this on his Cur* 
riculiim Outline. 



CURRICULUM OUTUNE SHEET 
^ ^ gLR VBIffH ORAOB ALCOHOL AMD TRAFHC SAfSTT CURHIOVLUM OQTLIKB 



OMCnVE AND COMCfnNi 


ACTtVrfY NUMaCR, OEtCnimON« AND OOMMINTB 


CUMTmK 


students danonstrmta ]mowl«dg« 
of and mbility to •valuata 
alcohol* 8 physical and bahavioral 
•f facts* 

Concam Addrassadt What ara tha 
physical and bahcvioral affaots 

of alcohol"? 


(Wa ara assuming in this Curriculum Outlina that this 
objactiva has baan achiavad in junior hi^ school and 
that all that ia rcquirad now is a raviaw of thasa 
laamings* If tha objactiva has not baan achiavadt 
tha taachar will naad to include mora Activities on 
alcohol^s affacta*) 

90 Students describe the effects of alcohol use on 
people they know^ including themselves* (Teacher 
completes Activity with further discussion on any 
of alcohol^s effects not covered by the Activity*} 


2 classes 


Studanta damonstrata knowladga 
of and ability to avaluata 
affacts of alcohol usa on 
traffic safaty* 






Concam Addrassadt What af facta 
can drinking hava on drivingt on 
riding as a passangar and on 
walking as a padastriAn* 


1 Students compare different audioviauaX treatments 
of alcohol and traffic safety issues* 


\ elmss 


Sama as tha abova* 








10 Ou^st speaker disoussM^itaMrflationship between 

drinking and driving* ^^'^^^^^'^^^ 


\ class 
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The folic ig is an example of how a teacher and his students can 
decrease the tiir^ devoted to am Activity. 



CUfWlCUUlM OUTUNt IHilT 

mxBOB QKADi ALOOKOL km n^mc sAFm oomaaiLtm ounzNB 
cmmPiM AND coKcifUtt AcnviTY mmun. pttcmrrtoN. and oommm 



Studtntu dtjonstrate knowltdgt 
of and ability to avaluata 
altemata rasponBts to intar* 

personal situations involving 
alcohol use and traffic safsty* 



Concern Addraassd i What should 
I do about paoplt who drivs aftsr 
drinking too much and paopls who 
rids with drivers who havs 

drunk too much? 



CUMTtMf 



18 studsnts discuss bsst oourss of action to taks if 
a frisnd or rslativs is about to rids with a drivsr 
Who has bssn drinking sxesssivsly* 



1 olass 



Sams as ths abovs* 



21 Studsnts rols play situation in whish thsy ars 
passsngsrs in a oar drivsn by a drivsr who has bssn 
drinking sxssssivsly* 



olass 



CONTCNTRCFCRCNCC- ZXk^ZX6 
CLASSTIMi: /^psriod 



ACTIVITY #: 

Ton& Safstyi intsrpsrsonal 
MftNOO: Oraaat rols play 
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CORE ACTIVITY; 

studsnts rols play situation in which thsy ars passsngsrs in a 
car drivsn by a drivsr who has bssn drinking sxcsssivsly* 

OBJECTIVE: 

Studsnts dsmonstrats knowlsdgs of and ability to svaluats alter* 
nats responsss to intsrpsrsonal situations involving alcohol uss 
and traffic safsty in ordsr to aaks rssponsibls dscisions about 
drinking and driving* 

roELIMINABV COMMbERATIQMSr 

SKiLU DEVELorco: Influencing* decision-naking» snpathising« 
QTNCii: Studsnts nssd to havs alrsady studisd alcohol's sffscts 
on driving* 



ACTIVITY! 



studsnts rols play scsnarios of passsngsrs bsing drivsn by 
drivsrs Who havs bssn drinking* Saapls rols prof ilss ars on ths 
nsxt pags* Studsnts can writs and rols play thsir own sosnariosp 
too* Chairs can bs sst up to rsprsssnt a car* 

Upon conplstion of sach rols play* "drivsr" and "passsngsrs* 
rsad thsir rols profilss and discuss what fsslings thsy had as 
thsy rols playsd* Non-parcicipanxs aiscuss wtiax xhsy wouid havs 
dons had thsy been involved* Teacher aade own comaente* 
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D. ALCOHOL-TRAFFIC SAFETY CURRICULUM OUTLINE 



TRAFFIC SAFETY CURRICULUM OUTLINE 



This Curriculum Outline is a complete seven week, 10th through 12th 
grade, curriculum focusing on issues of driver and pedestrian safety. It 
serves two functions: 

1. It is an example of what teachers who wish to develop their own 
curriculum outlines can expect their final products to look like. 
Teachers should, of course, feel free ^ to create their own curriculvim 
outline formats, if they prefer. 

2. It offers teachers the opportunity to directly implement a com- 
plete traffic safety curriculum in their classes without going 
through the process of developing their own curriculum or using 

the Curriculum Index. As such, it can be used by those teachers who: 

• want to focus on alcohol- traffic safety objectives; and who 

• do not have the time available to develop their own tailor- 
made curriculum outline. 

This Curriculum Outline has been carefully designed to produce 
generally accepted alcohol- traffic safety objectives using those class- 
room teaching methods and media most likely to achieve them. It also 
includes motivating, review and evaluation activities. The appropriate 
content literature relevant to each Activity can be found by consulting 
the content literature page reference on the looseleaf Activity sheets. 

This Outline can be appropriately implemented in social studies, 
health education and drivers* education classes. Literature activities 
can be taught in a coordinated program with the English curriculiam. 
For a more detailed discussion of subject area considerations, see pages 
267-276 of the Cross Reference. 

The Curriculum Outline is geared for ten to twelve class periods 
for each gr^de. If a teacher has less time at his disposal, he should 
retain tho.. Activities suggested in the Curriculum Outline that most 
accurately reflect the concerns of his students and those which are most 
likely to motivate them to learn effectively — in particular, student- 
centered Activities, such as role plays,/ i'ndependent study, interviews, 
polls and small group discussions. 

Although a three year curriculum is offered here, teachers ahould 
be sensitive to the danger of repeating the same materials and approaches 
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over and over again each year, with the result that students greet the next 
year's course with, "No, not again!" There are enough alcohol issues of 
concern to most students and enough diverse teaching methods for exploring 
them for the careful teacher to make each year's course a unique and exciting 
learning experience. 
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III. RESOURCES 

A. Flow of K-12 Student Concerns 

B. Handling Problems 

C. Teaching Methods 

D. Content Literattire 

E. References 



Elementary Level t 4*6 * 
Drinking and Drlvlnqt 



PLOW OF STUDENT CONCERNS 
Junior High Uivelt 7-9 



Senior High Level t 10*12 



Wh«t effects can drinking have 
on driving, riding as a passenger, 
and being a pedestrian? 



Mhat should I do about people who 
drive after drinking too auch and 
people who ride with drivers who 
have drunk too auch? 



— — rdlld liM* indicct* ooacents 
th«t •pm ■(»• than on* f r«dc 

4otted liM* indlCAt* conc«rns 
th*t blqlMc 9rad« grooplng* 
■ay shar* If tlMy hw noc 
bM« «d««Mt«ly dMlc with ia 
••rliac fradM. 



tlhat should and what will «y parents 
do if I dri\*e after drinking too 
■uch.or ride with a driver who has 
drunk too much? 



Mho is, and who should be 
responsible for alcohol -traffic 
safety problems? What can be 
done about these problems? 

Nhat are and v.iat should be the 
laws about drinking and driving? 
Nhat- are and what should be tha 
penalties for illegal drinking 
and driving? 



Safatti 

Bow CM alcohol hurt mm besides 



in traffic accidents? 

Effects t 

Mhat are the physical affects 
of alooliol? 



What are the behavioral effects 
of aloohol? 



Nhat does alcohol do to sexual 
behavior, desire, and image? 



Nhy do people drink or abstain? — - 

Nhat effects does alcohol adver- 
tising have on people's attitudes 
and behaviors?— 



-H 



Interpersonal ! 

Nhat should I do about other 
people who drink, don't drink, 
or drink too much? 



Nhat is the relationship between 
alcohol and being ''gro%m up**? 



Nhat are and %rhat should be the 
rules parents make about drink- 
ing? Nhy do they mi>Jce these 
rules? Nhat are and yhtit should 
be the punishments for breaking 
them? ■ 



^Elementary concerns about alcohol £or K-3 arc either infrequent or sporadic. Teachers who want mor'<> detailed 
infotmation about potential K-3 concerns can consult the elementary level Manual in this series* 
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Elcwantary Level > 4-6 
Interpersonal (Cont^d) t 

Hov do X And how should I handle 
pressures from my friends to 
drink or nhttnlnT 



Junior High Level i 7»9 



Senior High Level i 10-12 



How tRKch and what do peoole 
drink?- _J. 



Attitudes and Feelint^ g 

What are and what should be my 
feelings about drinking and 
abstaining? 



Should I influence the govern- 
ment and other institutions on 
alcohol issues? How can 1 
effectively do this? 



What feelings should 1 have when 
1 mm with Someone who is drink- 
ing, drunk, or a problem drinker?- 

Why do people disagree about 
alcohol issues? i 



• Alcohol Industry^ a 
What is alcohol? what is it 



used for?- 



How is alcohol made?- 



What rules are there and should 
there be about alcohol advertising?- 



Problem Drinkinc| r» 



What rules should there be 
about alcohol sales? 



Wiat is the relationship between 
social drinking, problem drink- 
ing, and abstention? when does 
drinking become a problem? 

How should I and others feel 
about alcoholics? 

Why do some people lose control 
over their use of alcohol? 

What doe* it feel like not to be 
able to control one's use of 
alcohol? What can happen to 
someone Uho loses control of his 
drinking? 

What can someone do about his 
drinking problem? what is and 
what should be done for problem 
drinkers? 

I^w and Custom i 



What are the possible alternate 
drinking behaviors that societies 
can practice and promote? 

What are and what should be the 
non-traffic alcohol laws? wiuit 
actions are and what actions 
should be taken against people 
who break these laws? Wliat 
shouiJ be the legal drinking age? 
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B. HANDLING PROBLEMS 



B. HANDLING PROBLEMS 

Teachers of an alcohol currlculm may encounter certain problems 
which it may be helpful to anticipate, 

1. " Class Arrangement Problems 

A Concern-Centered Alcohol Curriculum that emphasizes students talk- 
ing with and learning from each ottier is most effectively implemented in 
a classroom whqse seating arrangement and other fixtures are used flexibly 
to accommodate different situations. In small group discussions, desks, 
when feasible, should be placed in small circles. In class discussions, 
a large circle is usually desirable. During independent study projects, 
they should be arranged in any way the students find helpful for conducting 
their research. 

2. Student Problems 

a) Advice seekers . Any teacher who effectively implements a Concern- 
Centered Curriculum on alcohol can expect some students to approach him 
before or after class or during the school day with personal and/or family 
alcohol problems. The best ways to respond are to: 

• Be canpletely honest. Students can detect insincerity and 
hypocrisy very quickly. This does not mean telling them 
everything you feel or believe or answering all their 
questions about your private life. It does mean telling 
students you don't want to express your opinion on an 
issue, if you don't, and saying you won't answer some or 
all questions about your personal drinking behavior, if 
you don't want to. 

e Avoid giving personal advice. This is hard to do since 
it is what students often want most. Unfortunately, giv- 
ing advice in an alcohol curriculum rarely helps students 
because: 

- it excuses the student from responsibility for his 
decision if he does take your advice; 

- it discourages students from solving their own alcohol 
problems and asking the right kinds of questions from 
adults; and 

- if misinterpreted, the teacher may be held accountable 
for what students do. 
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* L?!"^"""*"""; "««>'^ £or fill- 
ing more answers (research, sources of help, . and ask 

sclh'at thr'f" af;;id tc Sink,", 

• Avoid moralizing about alcohol, it never works fnr- i«n 

SarLs::Ltari^"^tt:^fo~ 

™ tneir own moral conclusions. 

s.o„, role play, ^ „aepe„ae„t study o£ controversial alcohol issues 

"''^ this 
iTZ to the limits cf their new-found freedom. 

don effectrvely, however, the open approach in time eliminates .... 
d. crpline prohlems, since «.ey fre^ently st™ from horl^^^^tration 
«.d resentment at irrelevantyntent and dull teachin, methods. Patieno: 

persistence on ..e part o\ the teacher in usin, this approach T 
« ential to students becomin, comfortahle with small ,roup discussions, 
oxe Plays, etc. and to their comin, to see these as effective ways to 
leaa. »s well as just enjoyable opportunities to talk. 

c) jjoise. i= often a concomitant of independent study, role 

play and small grouo discuqcn-nne .^-P ^ . 

cannot talk / controversial issues, students often 

cannot alk and ar,ue with each other about alcohol problems with perpe- 
tual aplomb any more than adults can. It the noise level bothers the 
administration or teachers next door and you feel you cannot ignore their 
complaints, it is often effective to honestly explain to the sludents 
your predicament and that they will have to ar,,,e at a more acceptable 
noise level, 

Administration Problems 

some school administrators, from department heads to school co^ttee- 
men, become concerned when controversial alcohol issues are raised in an 

They may be hesitant to admit that "their" students have an "alcohol prob- 
lem or they may believe the school cannot solve or should not attempt to 
solve problems involving "personal" decisions and behaviors. 
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Whatever the causes of an administrator's uneasiness, teachers can- 
ward off many problems and, in the process, actively facilitate the 
achievement of their objectives in a variety of ways: 

a) Attempt to actively involve parents and' adzainistrators 
in the curriculum — both in its develojpment and imple- 
mentation. Possibilities here include: 

• soliciting suggestions and ideas from parents on 
what they would like included in a curriculum on 
alcohol by writing them a brief note and asking ' 
them to respond in writing or C2illing you; 

• submitting the Curriculimi Outline to selected 
parents and to appropriate aidministrators for 
criticism and si:iggestions; 

• soliciting suggestions and ideas from^ appropriate 
adriihistirators on what toe^ included 
in a curriculum on alcohol? 

• inviting administrators to discuss alcohol issues 
with your class and inviting parents to sit in on. 
classes and paurticipate in discussions, and 

• soliciting help and suggestions froa conmunity 
agencies and programs that deal with alcohol and 
safety problemis. 

b) Inform appropriate administrators in advance of any planned 
classrcKxa activities that nay generate parent phone calls 
so that the administrator is able to indicate to the parent 
that he is aware of the activity and can es^lain its pur- 
poses and wholesomeness. 

c) Write a memo to the students' peurents outlining what you 
plcui to teach about alcohol, how you eacpect to teach it, 
and why. Invite them to phone or visit you at school for 
further information. Students can take these memos home to 
their parents, they can be mailed directly or distributed 
on parents' night. Most parents will appreciate being 
spontaneously infomed and consulted on their children's 
education. r'Rather than stimulating a raft of irate parent 
calls , this approach* usually avoids .the surprised anger of 
the one or two peurents who become furious after inadvertently 
"discovering" what their children are being taught. In this 
memo, invite parents to observe your classes. 

4. Teaching Issues 

a) Required teacher capabilities. In order to implement an alcohol 
curriculimi effectively, a teacher heeds certain capabilities. These are: 
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• . sensitivity to students' concerns and feelirgs- 

• opSon/°' ^"'^^^^'^'^ ^"^^'^^ ^^^^^^ 

• S^h ^^^'^ ''^"t^t necessary to 
teach a given alcohol topic? 

■ * Wsf °" °' ""^ ""^^^ ^^'^^"^^ -^ut alcohol 

• objectivity needed to avoid- mora lism, and 

• ability to create an open atoosphere in the classroom. 

b) Class ^tanosphere . An open classroom, 
most difficult task many teachers wirr ^ - -"^^ P^rnaps, the 

■ - ^ - - ^""^ ^^^^ W WPleme^^^ 

cup:xaaum. it is also a ...aial one, for stMents will „ot be able to 
e^lore th.ir concerns freely unless they feel their .lassrocm is an 
appropriate place in which to discuss personal feelings and opinions 
honestly. Some methods for facilitating an open atmosphere in the class- 
room eure tn» 



" ijSh*!^^'**'' °" ""^^ i« ^I'^ohol and 

ilSri;' no "rights or "wrong" 

" SS^fff?-^ ^^^^ stuc'.nts to express their views 
and feelings and indicating that while you of 
^urse have opinions and feelings of yoL ow^ you 
wxll not express any judgments of what the stu- 
dents .ay nor are you interested in judging what 

- asking open-ended questions^ such as, "is it all 
rxght to get drunk or not?" rather tian, "^y S 
It wrong (or right) to get drunk?"; 

" endef ^ ^^^^^ ^ open- 

ended question, that other students, not tortea- 
cher, respond to his opinions and feeU^g^a^d 

" Sat'^S^^n; "^'f r ^""^ questions 
that are not graded on the basis of what opinions 

<!t-an*-< =.4.-^ ^ opinions were sub- 

stantiated and argued. 
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• Repeatedly encourage students to address their opinions to 
each other and continually \xrge students to respond to each 
other ?s comments and to aivoid directing their statemcaits to 
the teacher. (See Teaching Methods, "Discussions: II* 
Class Discussions," pp# 104-106*) 

• Have students discuss issue-oriented questions in small 
groups wh^re emphasis is placed on eacpressions and substan- 
tiation of opinions i (See Teaching Methods, "Discussiorsx 
I. Small Groiqp Discussions, pp. 100-104.) 

• Ignore occasions when students seem to "get ott the track* 
r in a discussion aiid instead talk about feelings tliat seen 

' unrelated to the aicohpl issue" at haxid* Often these so-called 
"irrelevant" opinions Md feelings are the basis for studUwits* 
(and adults' ) feelings a^ut alcdhqri For exwgple, a-diir 
cussion of whether man has tree ^iiAI^ can be slgliif ican^ in 
shaping ohe's- fiseliiigs a^ alcoholics: and prbblcn 

drihkers w:e morally "dt^aised" or ill people; 

% Assign and encoiurage stiidehte 

graphical literature where the eaphasis. is on expresision of 
feelings. 

c) Objectivity. Another ingredient in stimulating an open atmos- 
phere in a classroom is for the teacher to be as scrupulously objective 
as possible. Being objective is, indispensable to a successful alcohol 
curriculum because: - 

• Most students "turn off" and fail to learn when preached at 
because: 

- they are insulted by the teacher's assumption that 
given the facts, they are too "dumb" to form their 
own moral judgments, and 

- they have seen too much adult hypocrisy to accept 
moralizing from most adtilts. They realize .many 
teachers are afraid to eaqpress their real feelings 
to students (e.g., "I like to get high once in a 
^ile at a party") and so mistrust teacher moral- 
izing on any issue. 

• Moralizing is redundant in an alcohol curriculum because, 
most sti^ents already know what adults publicly claim is 
"right and wrong" on major alcohol issues. 

• In many cases, "morals" are personal judgments with no 
universal applicability. 

• Studente need to- learn how to cane to their own moral 
conclusions. 
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students may see the teacher as role nuxSel and may 
^^al^Z °^ '^"^-^ independent 



judgements, 
llie best ways to remain objective are to.: 

• Avoid moral judgements eUtout alcohol, such as/ "It's 
gong, to drive while under the- influence," as'op^^s^ 
•to - It's dangerous to drive while under 4e infl^S." 

* 11"^^^^ "Dp you think it's wrong to " 
that they must form toeir own cohclusioris and!- If 
appropriate, elaborate on why., ^ « 

' • ^^1^9 ^% a: majority, of: Americans feel are the 
positive aspects of alcohol ;use i u 

d) - Students from ^tinent >;>v.p oblem-d^ih^ 
classes will contain one or more students fr6m homes that advocate and/or 
practice abstinence or from homes that have one or more problem drinkers' 
xn the immediate family, ^se st^de,ts may react to class discussions 
on alcohol with anxiety or confusion. They may be ^set to have what ' 
they feel are personal probl^ explicitly discussed, even though no one 
»ay be aware of «.eir family situation, students may also bedome confused 
if their accepted views about alcohol are treated by the rest of the class 
and/or by the teacher as outdated, erroneous, ignorant or i«„oral. 
student from an abstinent home may be unable to underst..nd why the class 
and teacher assume that moderate drinking is legitimate or even useful 
Students from a problem drinking family may be upset to find the teachlr 
treating problem drinking as an illness when they have been brought up to 
feel it is a moral failing. 

There are a variety of ways teachers can cope constructively with 
these problems, m the case of students from abstinent hemes, the teacher 
can (whether he knows of their presence or not) : 

• Make it clear that abstinence is a perfectlv leaitim.*-* 
approach to alcohol. pertectly legitimate 

* moderate and responsible use of alcohol is 
also a legitimate approach to alcohol in the opinion of 
-ny people, including officials of the NatLSl iStitute 
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on Alcohol Abuse and Alcohplisni^ but that there are other 
people who disagree with this point of view and feel, any 
use of alcohol is dangerous^ iinmoral^ or both. The teacher 
can go on to make clear that tiie purpose of classes on 
alcohol is not to encourage aihyone to drink or to abstain 
but to encourage students to approach alcohol res-oonsibly^ 
leaving it up to the individual student to decide 'whether 
his method ior accomplishing this is through moderate use 
or fiistinenciB. The important distinction, to make, (and it 
can be inade -to any parents of abstinehb persuasion who 
question the ciirriciirum) is^ that while responsible use of 
alcohol is treated in the curriculim as one iegi1:i^ 
approach to alcohol jr it is hot the teacher's nor the school's 
objective to promote moderate dfihkiigig. as opposed to absti- 
nence. That choice is up to the student. The teacher is^ 
however ^ attempting to discourage, the irresponsible use of 
alcohol. . . ^ . 

• Indicate that if a, student truly finds. 

repulsive to his ^personal bel^^ this ^ 

a guidance coimselbf a^d request permissio^ to absent :him- 
self from the classes. Students may be reluctant to do 
this for fear of revealing their sensitivity to the- class 
or to the teacher, but the opportvinity should nevertheless 
^ be made available to them. 

In the case of students from families with problem drinkers, the 
teacher can (again, whether he knows of their presence or not) : 

• Make it clear that problem drinking is being discussed so 
that students can learn to recognize probleih drinking in 
order to avoid irresponsible use of alcohol themselves 
and in order to be able to identify it as soon as possible 
in others and seek to help th^. 

• Indicate that the topic may be unpleasant for some students 
but that discussion of it is one way to learn how to cope 
with it. Refusing, to face the issues involved rarely solves 
this type of personal and' family problem. 

• indicate that if a student truly finds the curriculum 
upsetting he may indicate this to a guidance counselor and 
request permission to absent himself from the classes. 

A student may be reluctant to do this for fear of revealing 
his family problem to the class or the teacher, but the 
opportunity should nevertheless be made available to them. 

e) Drinking experience . Some teachers are concerned when their stu- 
dents have had more experience with alcohol than they have. The teacher 
may find his book-learned information contradicted by a student's graphic 
account of his own experiences. The most useful response in this dilemma 
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he m,ht ^ .„ error. The te,ch« can try to verify the stuaenfs co^ 

in,s hack to the cXass. xt is «l„ahle for students to see that their 
teachers can admit to. errors and lack o£ knowledge 

^ Teachers.wh6-iave -had and *y continue to have considerable alcohol 
^.enoe need not conceal this Infarction &o„ st^ehts unless the, 
have ,ood reason to be .afr.ld of parent or aaml,l.tratlon reprisals or 
t^y feel this aspect .f their personal life Is -hot for student consump- 



Teacher admission of experience wi>h • - 
will „„h „^ i.. -^i«n« with, or igporance about, alcohol 

»m not negate his. teachlh, efforts. Lying about them, will:. • 

sa^v -S-lop-o. .btaih the neces- 

s«y te^^mg cap,biliti« .to.o£fer alcohoi Instruction productively. 
Ml Of the .^alities enumerated earlier in this section are, of course 
e^re^^y useful if not indispensable to the olassroo,- teac^. orZ lub- 

and .est teachers ac^ire the, through .actlce, inciting trial 
»d error. The best initial (and for many teaohers this Is sufLclent, 

it:r " is-te^shi^ii^,,^ 

iiself . This e:cperience involves not merely the act of teaching, but 
aUo c«.iculum develo^nt, listening to students, and- sharih. Ideas 
With other teachers, 

=«y Skills and information or Improve, them through workshops In teaching 

to help them assist students- explore their concerns. Teachers can suggest 
uoh «,r.shops to their depart^nt hea^, curriculum coordinators, Z 

tion to determine the a^ilabUity of su<* programs. 

Finally, certain Activities, involving literature or science, for 
e«mple, may reguire an expertise that can be met by consultation .1th 
Other appropriate faculty members. 
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TEACHING METHODS 

This section contains suggestions on how teachers can best implement 
tiie major teaching methods for use in an alcohol and alcohol safety cur- 
riculum. The methods discussed are: 
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nlficiififilons 
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small ^qup 
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all class 
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Drama 


io§ 


role plays 
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games 
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Field Trips 
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Independent Study 
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Interviews 
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Lectures 


121 


Polls 


122 


Reading 


126 


Research 


127 


Science 
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Teaching '~ 
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Volunteer work 
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tbriting 
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In a curriculum whose major goal is to influence, attitudes and beha- 
viors, teaching methods seem to be most effective when they: 

• involve students actively, 

• take the resources and learning methods of students 
into accc:jnt-, and 

• are chosen by students. 

Although all teaching methods, from role plays to lectures, have 
been integrated into the Activities in ways that are appropriate for 
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•icohol education, some of them, such as role plays, independent study, 
and small group discussions, are particularly useful for influencing atti- 
tudes and behaviors. Their particular value has. been discussed in the 
following section. For others, such as lectures and class discussionii, 
ways of including them effectively in this curriculum have been suggested. 
Th» following discussions relate each particular teaching method to the 
.pacific way in ^ich it has been integrated into the individual Activi- 
ties in the "cookbook." 



ART 

I. Collages 



A collage is a poster containing a variety of pictures, written words, 
axid other materials that expresses one or more ideas or themes. Collages 
are useful classroom activities in an alcohol and alcohol safety curriculu. 
because t 



JJl^^n T I '^^^"^ ^ continuously his oim 

feelings and ideas with those expressed in the picturei 
he searches through so that his jfinal selections will 
exactly express his own feelings and ideas. CoJC.., 
in short, clarify ideas, and feelings. ^^^Sf, 

* They impress upon the artist the significance, and subtletv 
of cpmmunicating ideas visually, anl alcohol i^el^l 

effective visual communication, for example, 
in behaviors we exhibit and advertisements we iee. '^^^'V 

* J*;;y broaden the artist's p«:spectives on his ideas and 

i ^ellMinihf ^ textures' 

a relationship that alcohol advertisements, for example 
have long exploited. • 

* Jl!!L'!^'! ""^^^ ^ organize his thoughts about a 
topic in order to organize his collage. This organizing 
IT^l'^iZtl^^f^^ relationships between differSt face?, 
!f^^ 4^? ' example, relationships between driving 
and drinking, punishment and rehabilitation. 

When assigning a collage, the teacher may want to show a few sample, on 
^ tppics so students understand what collages are lake and see collag.- 
dicing as a normal Classroom activity. The teacher will also want to 
be able to provide plenty of magazines and newspapers from Which student. 
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can obtain materials, as well as scissors, glue, different colored poster 
paper, cloth, leather, and yarn. 

After collages are ccwipleted, the teacher should ask students to 
pick at least one other student's collage and react orally to what the 
artist was trying to. communicate about the alcohol issue depicted. The 
rest of the class should then add their responses. Collages also make 
good evaluations for testing how much students have learned about the 
following topics: 



alcohol's physical effects? 

traffic and household daa-.cjers resulting from alcohol abuse: 
what might happen if someone drank too much; 
why people drink, drink excessively or abstain, such as to 
relax, unhappiness, dislike of taste; 

how people drink, such as wine with meals; cocktail at a 
party, wine in religious ceremonies, whiskey in bars, and 

different uses of alcohol, such as for killing germs (anti- 
septic) , rubbing alcohol, anti-freeze, drinking. Collage 
can distinguish between poisonous and non-poisonous types 
of alcohol 



II. Mobiles 

A mobile is a collection of joined, but free-floating, objects hung 
from a ceiling or otherwise suspended. Mobiles provide the same educa- 
tional values in an alcohol curriculum as collages but have the added 
advantages of incorporating three-dimensional objects and permitting 
movement between them. 

The teacher will want to supply students with the same materials as 
for collages (see previous page) and, in addition, wire, thread, axid coat 
hangers. A good frame can often be made from a coat hanger which facili- 
tates balance (usually a problem with mobiles) . 
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» c«l»^.U«, activity for collage- ^ »Wl.^i„, ^ ^ 

Pr^ent an art show/locturo tor .t.^„t. fro. othar clas... i„ which thair 
creat.^. ara ^..la,.. an. «^lain.a an. Rations the invita. at- 
dents are answered. 

AUDIOVISUAL 

tnfarior stat^ of "ai*,- ,*.n, i„ fact, tha, can in. ««„id h. a vital 
*«t of «any claaaroc laasona, particularly the .aalin, with .ocial 

alcohol ana alcohol aafety oirriculun to: 

vicarious "fiald^,?Lr::\ *»"?'i'>»l Mteriala are really 

* emoSonal a«itLif^ "nJerstanding ana 

■rreat UteratST^S^S^l^^li' <«>1» by 

s;iS^-r:n«::€€^^"-"'^^ 

W an'in-^iXLr tJf ^^ITAlJ:^^^^,:^,^-^'- 

* 2i*?Jt;'^''r*:S:"i?2\r/"^''"°*^ their 

* «"Sn"^:"::t"r"2^e «w1r •^^f"-'^-! '"iviti.. 
tisements, television, ri-.dio shows and adver- 

K learnings from a field trio to an 

alcohol beverage manufacture plant; ^ 

* available to students that may be unattain- 

ials TT '""''"^^ '^^^ audio-visual mater- 

ials that are particularly relevant to an alcohol curriculum. 
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1. Filws 

Educational Films. When they avoid moralism and 
lecture techniques and present all sides of an 
issue objectively, or whe- they are deliberately 
one-sided, filM designed for school use can pro« 
mote significant learning about alcohole A list 
of reconnended educational films for an alcohol 
curriculum and- locations for obtaining them can 
be foiind in the Bibliography on pages 295^302, 

Sugg iSted classroom Activities have been created for each film. 

commercial Films. There, are many f£lms that can 
be seen as reruns in local theatres or on television 
that portray alcohol use and offer discussion pos^ 
sibilities. 



2. Filmstrips 

These are series of related still shots. They can 
be shown in conjtinction with a recorded text or 
paced according to the teacher's and/or students* 
narrative. A list of recommended filmstrips can be 
found in the Bibliography on pages 295-302 • 

3. Tape Recordings 

Stuctents can make their own tap4> recordings of role 
plays and interviews and replay lihem for class dis- 
cussion and to hear themselves express ideas and 
feelings about alcohol. « 

4. other Audiovisual Materials include: 

• overhead or opaque projectors; 

• television and radio; 

• comics and cartoons i and 

• charts, tables, graphs, diagrams, bulletin boards, 
slides. 

There are certain valuable pointers to follow in using audiovisual 
materials in an alcohol curriculum: 

• Materials should, whenever possible, be previewed by 
teachers, so that the teacher can ••prep" the students, and 
eliminate any cf the mediocre to atrocious materials 
available in the fittli of alcohol « 
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education, and make sure materials are appropriate 
to students' grade level and experience. 

• Students should always be told in advance what to be 
looking for or what questions to seek answers to 

the materials are seen or heard. The rela- 
tionship of the activity to the unit should be made 
explicit. New words and concepts also should be 
written on the blackboard and explained so they can 
be referred to during the follow-up discussion after 
the presentation. 

• Some materials should be seen or heard more than once 
for full benefit. Movies, filmstrips and recordings 
can all be interrupted for commentary, discussion, or 
questions. • 

• Written and/or oral discussion should follow presen- 
tation of every audiovisual material. Before passing 
on to other discussion points , it is often useful to 

_ discuss with students whether the material presehted 

was honest or- "phony." Students, like adults, are 
acutely aware that many audiovisual materials on alco- 
hol topics are distorted, "loaded," inccmnlete or 
dishonest. Students will hot iearn n.uch from mater- 
ials unless they feel the source is trustworthy, or 
that the teacher is aware of any distortions. Discus- 
sion should follow on why parts or all of the material 
was distorted. Candor in this respect is essential 
on the part of the teacher or students will suspect 
bias in the entire course. 

Some sources for audiovisual materials are: 

• school or school system audiovisual departments 

• state audiovisual departments 

• college and university audiovisual libraries 

• Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1822 Pickwick Road, 
Glenview, Illinois 

• student-developed materials: Students can develop 
and share with the class a variety of their own audio- 
visual materials including: 

- taped interviews 

- photographs 

- movies and slide tapes 

- drawings and cartoons 
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DEBATES 



Debates are a useful learning method for studying the many contro- 
versial issues raised by an alcohol and alcohol safety curriculum, because: 

• They motivate students to research in depth alcohol areas 
that concern them. 

• They can encourage students to probe more deeply into 
their assvimptions and opinions about alcohol in antici- 
pation of and/or in response to the intense <^estioning 
of other students. 

• They can inform pcurticipants of the arguments underlying 
different points of- view. 

• They can promote learning of alcohol content information 
because it is researched or heard in a meaningful context. 

• They can develop the important skills of thought organi- 
zation, connninication and influencing. 

Debates can be organized as an independent study or as a class acti- 
vity in an alcohol curriculum. They can be highly structured or very 
informal. For example, as independent study, a group of four to eight 
students decides to formally debate a controversial alcohol topic. While 

the rest of tJie class engages in research projects of its ovm, the group 

j — 

divides itself into two or three sub-groups, each of which will defend 
one side of the issue. Each sub-group is responsible for researching its 
position. The two or three subgroups, together, must set up a structured 
time schedule for opening statements, rebuttals and concluding statements 
for the actual debate. They also have to agree on a systan of judging. 
This entire process will normally require some assistance from the teacher, 
^^o, however, should not judge. 

An informal class debate can be held, with or without prior student 
research, in which two or more groups choose or are assigned a point of 
view on a controversial issue and discuss it informally with each other in 
front of the class. This type of informal debate can be a good evaluation 
of what students have learned about a particular alcohol issue. The 
debaters face each other in front of the class and, without recourse to 
formal opening statements or time constraints discuss an issue, a la David 
Susskind, with the teacher or another student acting as moderator. 
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controversial topics that student^ can debate include: ■ 

• SSS (or'tie d" '"' "-Ponsibility of the aut«n6bile 
iim^S i °' government) to prevent 

• impaired drivers from driving. Prevent 

• Resolved that it is the responsibility of any person 

• PrS-f^ ^rinfSni:/^^"^^ 

• S'u^Sr advertis«„ents (or those- f^r 

nard liquor or all TV alcohol ads, etc ) shouW h« 
abolished (or restricted to certain hourl^otSlns! 

• arcSofh"^'' this community should make the sale of all 

► Resolved that the legal drinking age should be , 

► Resolved that parents should allow their children to' 
drink m moderation when they are _ years oi? 

• Resolved that anyone who obtains alcohol fnr » - 
Should be held legally (and/o^^^oSlS^reSoLmrfor 
anything the minor does while under tJe Sguen^ 

Sa^ln'ts%^TSie^°^rT^ (psychotherapy, shock 

^ power, etc.) is the most effee*-iwo 

treatment for alcoholism. ettective 

^solved that all major industries should establish (at 

srt'heT ^i^^j^-^^-^^ 

S^lor'^nr^'n"" encounter citizens who are 
arunk (or drunk and disorderly) should ignore (or arr««*.A 

^or.kt^rdis'^'f T ''^^ intoxiSSon w™'' 

(or with) disorderly conduct should not be a crime 

KlTrii!!?"/'' 'I ''^^t t° ^nJ^ (or it 

iL^'rag^^b^eLl "c"??.^^ ^^^^^ ™ 
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There is one potential handicap to learning effectively through 
debates. Students may end up believing that the issue being debated has 
one right and one wrong answer — that is, debates can foster black and 
white thinking and limit students' perception of alternatives. This would 
be particularly unfortxinate in an cu:ea like alcohol studies where so many 
issues ccui be approached from several different angles — no one approach 
necessarily. being the only "right** one. 

The teacher can attempt to avoid this result by explicitly informing 
students that the issue being debated may be approached from several dif- 
ferent points of view, not just the two ox three that axe being dehs^ted. 
Follow-up discussion can focus on these other points of view* In addition, 
debates can, and where possible should, be held between three individuals 
or groups advocating three different positions-. For example, on the issue 
of local option, one group could support prohibition of "hard" liquor 
sales, a second could advocate sale of wine, beers,' and whiskey, while a 
third could maintain that all three should be sold but only in package 
stores • 

Following a debate the class should discuss: 

• what participants and observers felt during the debate 
cuid why — such as anger, defensiveness, and frustration; 

• what participants and observers learned during the debate, 
and who had the best argments; 

• ways in which participants wished they had argued and ways 
in which observers would have argued had they been the 
debaters; and 

• what other solutions exist for, the problem discxissed be- 
sides those debated* 

DISCUSSIONS 

I. Small Group Discussions 

Introduction. One of the most useful teaching methods in an alcohol 
curriculum is to break classes down into small groups of students for 
intimate discxissions. When carried out properJ.y around an alcohol issue 
that concerns students ^ small group discussions can be very productive. 
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utility of small group discussions . 

• Small groups offer a more receptive setting than class 
discussions for students to express their feelings about 
alcohol, both in terms of the personal nature of such \ 
feelings and in terms of their strength. They often feel 
freer to express anger in arguing with a peer than with 

a teacher and less inclined to hide their real feelings 
about alcohol since they know they can't "con" their friends. 

• They impress upon students that their opinions and infor- 
mation about alcohol- are important and worth listening to — 
the teacher is not the only, nor always the best, source 

Of information and opinion. Small groups present an oppor- 
tunity for students i:o learn from each other and to realize 
that there is a lot that they can teach each other. 

• Small groups present the opportunity for" awareness of 
alternative feelings toward and behaviors with alcohol 
that students may overlook or consider unimportant wh^n 
expressed by ah adiat. 

• "^^^'^^t^ """^^ coiicern. with sharing opinions than with Impres- 
sing the teacher or supplying him with the "right" answer. 

• In small group discussions students can follow the natural 
flow of their concerns about alcohol — moving ^ freely from . 
one topic to another, unfettered by teacher restrictions 

or feelings that they must stick to one topic only. Small 
group discussions are a good way for the teacher to uncover 
the alcohol issues that concern his students so he can build 
further activities around them. 

• They offer a better opportunely to. follow up arguments than 
a large class setting where 25 stuoents may all want to 
chip in. 

• They offer a better medium for shy students to express 
themselves than in a large and possibly threatening class- 
room situation. The smaller the group, the more it encour- 
ages individual participation. 

• Small group discussions develop several important skill 
areas needed to cope effectively with alcohol issues, includ- 
ing cognitive (describing, analyzing, questioning, evaluat- 
ing), affective (feeling concerned, feeling responsible, 
accepting, empathizing)., and communication skills (arguing, influ- 
encing, listening). 

• Small group discussions can break up the monotony of spend- 
ing every class either writing or listening to the teacher. 

Forminc, small groups. A useful approach to str-acturing small group 
discussions around alcohol issues is to present students with a scenario 
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and have them record, in no more than a page, how they would respond and 
why. For example, rather than ask students to "write your opinion on 
whether or not the drinking age should be lowered to 16," students should 
be told: "You are a state legislator and a Bill to lower the drinking 
age to 16 has come to the floor for a vote. How do you vote? Why do 
you vote that way? Or if you don't vote, why not?" 

Two other approaches to obtaining student positions on an alcohol 
issue are to place theioa in the position of a "Dear Abby" columnist for a 
newspaper, or of a community Hotline answering service. Students can be 
asked to respond to letters seeking advice, such as "Dear Abby, I have 
been going to parties with this cute boy, but every time we go he gets 
drunk. What shall I do? Bewildered." 

These position jpapers should be written a day or two before the 
actual discussion so the teacher lias time to assign students carefully 
to small groups on the basis of their positions. 

Several different considerations need to be balanced in forming the 
best possible small groups of students to discuss alcohol issues. One 
alternative is to let the students form their own groups. Usually this 
creates more problems than it solves. Friends stick with friends, the 
result being that students are frequently not exposed to different points 
of view. Introverted students may end up together, resulting in a con- 
tinuous silence. 

If the teacher decides to make the selections for the groups, the 
following factors should be balanced: 

• The sex composition should be so arranged that no one is 
embarrassed by being the only girl or the only boy in the 
group, except for boys and girls who don't mind (and even 
relish) being the only member of their sex. 

• All the talkative students should not be clustered in one 
group and all the silent students in another. 

• Each group should be so balanced that conflicting points 
of view are represented about the alcohol issue being dis- 
cussed. 

• Depending on the class and the teacher, it is often wise 
at the outset not to place several discipline problems in 
the same group. 
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Arrangement of the room can be left up to the discretion of the indi 
vidual teacher and the facilities available. One useful method is to 
assign each group to a part of the room and when they get there turn the 
now unoccupied desks into small circles. 

/ 

Structuring the discussions, when the teacher has broken the stu- 
dents into small groups, he can return the position papers and pass out 
written instructions specifying what they are to discuss in their groups. 
These instructions can be put on the blackboard, if necessary. But some 
form of written directions is advisable. 

The groups can be assigned at least two tasks and given a blank 
sheet of paper on which to record their responses. 

1. They can be asked to try to resolve their differences 
on the alcohol issue. (E.g., what should one do at a 
party if one's date is drunk and wants to drive heme?) 
If they can, they write their comn ,n solution on the 
blank paper, if they cannot agree, they can write down 
all the different positions they still hold. 

2. They should be asked to discuss vh^ they believe that 
their position on the alcohol issue is the "correct" 
one. These reasons can also be recorded. Normally, 
the attempt at resolving different positions involves 
consideration of why these positions are maintained, 
but it is useful for students to be explicitly told to 
probe into the reasons behind each student's position. 

While these discussions are in progress, the teacher can move from 
group to group listening in, but interrupting only when necessary (to 
encourage a silent group; to discourage truly irrelevant discussions). 
In particular, he should watch for a tendency to reach agreement at the 
expense of serious discussion and questioning. The teacher may need to 
reinforce again and again that students should accept no statements or 
. opinions about alcohol from their classmates without asking them why they 
believe them, even when there is general agreement. (People often agree 
on a position for very different reasons.) 

Following up the discussion. At the end of the period, or whenever 
discussion wanes, the papers can be collected. At this point, there are 
several options that can be followed: 
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• The small group discussions can be continued in the follow- 
ing class, either around the same alcohol issue or some 
offshoot of that issue that seems to concern the students. 

• A dabate can be held between two groups who agree within 
themselves but not with each other. 

All small group discussions-^ should be followed by informing the class 
of each group's decisions, preferably by having each group report its 
results to the rest of the class and then respond to questions and' criti- 
cisms from the class and the teacher. At times it may be appropriate to 
ditto the groups' conclusions and pass out a composite set to the class 
for future reference. 

Conclusion. The success of small group discussion depends on many 
factors, some of which have been enumerated above. Perhaps the most 
important factor is the selection of alcohol issues for discussion that 
really do concern students. Students should, therefore, help decide what 
these should be. ' , 

II, Class Discussions 

Normally, if a class can profitably discuss a controversial alco- 
hol issue as a class, it can discuss the issue more profitably in small 
groups. Therefore, whenever possible, small group discussions should be 
used. 

Class discussions are useful, however, when: 

• A previous activity requires a follow-up discussion to syn- 
thesize what took place. For example, role plays always 
need follow-up discussion so that different students' per- 
ceptions, interpretations and feelings about what took 
place can be aired and summarized. Small group discussions 
also should be followed by class discussion so that stu- 
dents can learn and comment on what occurred in other small 

. groups? 

• The teacher feels that the discussion topic is complex and 
needs teacher guidance to assist students as they discuss 
it, and 

• There are not enough talkative students in the class to make 
active small group discussions feasible. 
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When these conditions prevail, there is a type of class discussion 
that can be particularly effective in a curriculum that deals with con- 
troversial areas like alcohol and alcohol safety. This is student- 
directed class discussion, in this type of class discussion, students 
should be trained, to address their conments to each other rather than to 
the teacher. When, for example, the teacher asks whether the drinking 
age should be lowered to 16, and one student disapproves, the next student 
comment should be directed at this previous student, in this manner, 
but at first with constant reminders, a teacher can moderate an alcohol^ 
discussion so that students communicate with each other. If a teacher 
chooses to adopt this approach, he should make it explicit to the stu- 
dents by telling them to direct their comments to each other before the 
discussion begins and by reminding them to do so whenever necessary. 
The skilled teacher will soon be able to encourage direct student-to- 
student communication with a forgetful pupil .by a mere wave of the finger 
in the direction of the other student in the discussion. 

The teacher can moderate this kind of class , discussion as he sees 
fit, preventing excessive domination by a few students, pointing out cir- 
cular arguments, and disallowing excessive unproductive irrelevancies. 

At the end of a class discussion, (unless the class discussion was 
itself a summarizing activity) students should sumnarize orally or in 
writing the major points about alcohol that have been made and the tea- 
cher should give his general in5>ression of what was achieved. 

Class discussions are also 'useful when there is a class consensus 
on what could or should be a controversial issue, or when most or all 
students in a class take a certc^in point of view for granted and have 
never examined its underlying rationale. Exanples outside the field of 
alcohol include the "superiority" of monogamy, monotheism, capitalism; 
and the nuclear family. Examples in the fi' •■'» of alcohol t^tudies include: 

• The "necessity" for having laws to ii^dt drinking behavior, 
both for adults euid minors, 

• The belief that getting drunk often is unhealthy, 

• The belief that drunk drivers should not be jailed, 

• The belief that drunk drivers should be ke:>t off the roads, 

• The idea that yovingsters should not get drunk. 
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When a consensus exists on an alcohol issue, the teacher can provoke 
a stimulating class discussion by playing devils* advocate and telling 
his class, for example, "There should be no la^fj prohibiting minors from 
drinking." As students formulate their rationales — and different stu- 
dents may have very different rationales — the teacher can force them 
to probe deeper and deeper into the foundations of their beliefs. The 
purpose of this approach is not, of course, to create confusion in the 
minds of pupils but to require conscious and substantiated rationales for 
holding strong positions on alcohol issues* 

The teacher may need to make cleeuc to the class that he does not 
necessarily believe in the position he is advocating to prevent misunder- 
standings that may result in parent complaints. 

DRAMA 

r 

I. Role Playing 

Introduction. Role playing is an extremely valuable method of leaurn-. 
ing used all too infrequently in the education process. When implementing 
a curriculum intended to alter students' behavior and attitudes, such as 
an alcohol curriculm, role playing becomes almost indisi>ensable. 

Essentially, role playing is an activity in which one person pretends 
he is someone else and. acts in the way he believes that other person wotdd 
act. Thus, a student can act as if he were a parent, a problem drinker 
or an automobile paissenger — that is, he can play the role of these other 
persons. 

Unity of role playing. 

1. Role playing offers an unusual opportunity to promote 
understanding and empathy between types of people who 
often have difficulty communicating effectively with 
one another, such as alcoholics and social drinkers, 
employers and employees, peirents and children, and 
teacher? and students. In an alcohol curriculum, stu- 
dents' undeirstanding of the problems and attitudes of 
non-drinkers, problem drinkers, parents and other 
groups can be promoted by role playing these people. 
When students get involved in these roles by acting 
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2. 



3. 



4. 



them out they gain an insight into these peoples' prob- 
lems and feelings that is difficult to achieve as pro- 
foundly in other ways. 

Role playing allows students to experiment with dri nks nr. 

and non-drinking roles and personalities thev aSTbi 

unable to do m real life (due to lack of confidence, 
peer pressure, etc.). For example, the extremely shy 
girl who plays the role of a very outgoing girl her own 
age may get an opportunity to forget momwitarily her 
shyness and experiment with a new role. Hole playing 
allows students to "try on" personalities and roles in 
a non-threatening situation. 

Role play confronts participants with the necessity for 
makiner decisions and attempting to influence people 
about alcohol and enables them to see some of the pos- 
sible repercussions these decisions and attec3>ts to 
influence people may have without having to suffer the • 
actual consequences. 

Role play encourages the development and expression of 
feelincjfs about alcohol. This is particularly important 
in a curriculum dealing with an emotionally charged area 
such as alcohol. «»* a 

5. Role plays can be an effective means of evaluating the 
success of prior aicohol learning by other methods, 
because they can indicate decision-making abilities and 
reveal attitudes. 

Designing Role Plays 

^' When to use role plays. Role pl.->y is j^st appropriately used to 
illustrate and explore relationships involving problems between people 
about alcohol and their attitudes toward alcohol issues.. Some problem 
situations that lend themselves well to role plays are: 

• Parents discovering their children drinking or having 
drunk and punishing them or not punishing them 

• Students deciding what to do about being pressured at 
a party to drink 

• Students faced with decision of riding with a drunken 
driver 

• Employers questioning employees who have been tardy or 
absent due to suspected drinking problems in order to 
decide what to do 

c Politicians or community workers deciding how to allocate 
funds for alcohol problems. 
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How to write role plays • The most important task in roxe play is 
getting people emotionally involved in their new roles. To help achieve 
this, the teacher must provide the student with a written "role profile" 
or description of the person whose role he will adopt. This role profile 
should: 

• Be as brief as possible; 

• Be written in the second person ('*You have just caught your 
son drinking vodka." not, "Tfie person you are playing is a 
parent %«ho has just caught his son drinking vodka*"); and 

• Be given to students in advance of the actual role play if 
research or familiarity with the part is necessary. 

The role profile should include enough concrete details so that the role 
is clearly structured and focused and the student understands the charac-* 
ter he is to portray. To ensure this, the role profile should provide 
the student with: 

• The motives and goals of the role ("You want your son never 
to touch alcohol until he is 21.") i 

• ObsMcles in the way of achieving your goals ("Your son 
may try to get back at you by drinking again.") , and 

• Enough incidental information about the person to make him 
seem ree:l to the student. ("You are 42 years old and have 
other sons, aged*..") 

C. How to write a "scenario." A scenario is a capsule history of the 
events that preceded the situation that is going to be role playedo The 
scenario contains all the information that is common knowledge to all 
players. The last sentence sets the stage for the action of the role 
play. ("The father has just opened the door and seen his son try to put 
the bottle imder the bed.") students or teacher can write their own or 
take a story and omit the ending, with the students role playing possible 
completions. 

Teaching Role Plays 

A. Introducing role playing to students. 

• A good way to introduce role play is to have students 
respond in writing to several scenarios such as those 
available in many of the discussion Activities, particu-* 
larly in the Interpersonal issues section* 
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• Another good way to introduce students iM role play is 
to conduct "practice" role plays to familiarize them with 
the concepts and process involved. 

• ^'^"^ and 

What it is. intended to accontplish in an alcohol curriculum. 
Give an example. 

• Practice with a sample role play in which studfsnts play 
their parts from their, seats, using dialogue and no action, 
in fact, if students are unable to act out role plays even 
o wf/^r"^ attempts, in-seat role plays can ofteJ be 
profitably used. in. addition, stuJents can use hand pup- 

l^r^* if they, are uncomfortable playing parts 

^* Moderatin g a classroom role play activity. 

• When introducing an actual role play activity, begin by 
passing out and/or explaining the scenario to the whole 
class. 

• Ask for volunteers to play the roles. The teacher should 
avoid selecting students who volunteer to piay roles that 
may be too emotionally upsetting for them — for example, 
letting a student with an alcoholic parent play the role 
of the son of an alcoholic. 

• . Pass out the appropriate role profiles only to each par- 

txcipant* 

• Before any action takes place,- the teacher should instruct 
observers to save all comments and questions until the 
role play is over. Observers should be instructed to think 
about how thej^ would act were they role playing. 

• Before the action begins, the teacher must instruct par- 
ticipants that they have the right to call a "cut" in the 
action anytime they want without having to say why. This 
is to allow participants who feel they are getting too 
emotionally involved an easy "out" from what may, on rare 
occasions, be an unpleasant situation. .The teacher also 
needs to be alert to the action and feelings of the role 
play and should not hesitate to call a "cut" if he feels 
the role play is arousing too much anxiety. 

• 1?^^?/?^°" ^ progress, the teacher should not inhi- 
bit it by commenting on or altering tfce action. 

• The role play ends when the participants have reached a 
logical ending point or the teacher cuts the action because- 
It is dragging or has become irrelevant. 

• Observing students can participate in longer role plays 
as reporters' who write down and/or later verbally des- 
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cribe what they saw and heard, comparing their accounts 
with each other and with what the role players felt 
occurred. 

€• Following up a role play> 

e Students can repeat the completed role play as it stands 
with different participants or with a new scenario and/or 
role profiles. 

^ Students should be encouraged to develop and use their 
own role plays and scenarios. Once attuned to the tech- 
nique, students can often create role plays and scenarios 
about alcohol issues that contain a realism and relevance 
that the teacher iaay find difficult to attain. 

• When an individual or series of role plays are over, the 
teacher should focus on the ensuing discussion on: 

- what the students' feelings were as they role played. 

- what thei- attitudes were toward the other players. 

- i^at different actions the observers might have taken 
were they in the role play 

- what the participants learned about the role they 
were playing and about the other roles. 

• The teacher should avoid giving his opinion of whether the 
role played solution was "right** or •*wrong" but concentrate 
instead on eliciting alternative solutions. 

DRAM^ 

II. Classroom Games 

Educational games harness the student's natural motivation to "play*" 
and direct it for educational purposes t A game is a contest between 
adversaries (players) who act under constraints (rules) to achieve an 
objective (win). The player's "business" in a game is simply playing it 
to win; in educational games, learning is a natural by-product. The rea- 
son for this is that in order to play th^ game, players must learn the 
rules. Educational games are constructed so that the rules simulate a 
real-world process. Thus, by learning the rules of the game, players 
learn the process that is being taught. For this reason, educational 
games are highly motivating; initially, a student need not even be inter- 
ested in the subject at hand so long as he enjoys playing games. 
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There, are several types of educational games, including role-play 
games, board games and drill games. 

• Role play games are used to teach processes involving 
much negotiation, compromise, conflict, etc. — in 
general, human interaction* They differ from role plays, 
however., in that they are usxially more structured (focus- 
ing on processes, not simply situations) and a winner 

(or several) is identified. 

• Board games closely resemble c<xmnercial entertainment 
games in the paraphernalia they utilize (chips, boards, 
play money, etc*). They are applied to processes which 
benefit from graphic representation, such as alcohol 
manufacture (or urban development, etc*). 

Most games are hybrids, in that they utilize role playing and boards^ 
charts, etc* to record the progress and outccxnes of human interactions* 

• Drill games are placed in a separate category because the 
rules of the game do not necessarily simulate real-world 
processes and issues* Rather, the basic element of con5)e- 
tition, common to all games, is utilized for motivational 
purposes in teaching or reviewing facts and concepts* For 
example, a game distinguishing .the uses of methyl and ethyl 
alcohol is a motivating way of teaching and/or reviewing 
the subject* Drill games generally utilize boards, cards 
and other paraphernalia although the spelling bee s a 
classic example of one that does not* 

Utility of Game Play 

1. Educational games (even drill games) involve decision 

making, a necessary skill in the development of responsible 
attitudes toward and use of alcohol* Games encourage stu- 
dents to weigh the consequences of alternative decisions 
and develop effective strategies for winning* An important 
follow-up to game play is the discussion on why students 
acted as they did, why strategies proved effective, and 
what influenced them to choose one course over another* 
Students thus have the opportunity to "practice" decisions 
without actually having to suffer real-world consequences* 

2* Educational games compress time and e3q)erience and there- 
fore e^ose students to more decision making opportunities 
sooner than they would face, in real-world situations and, 
most important, provide quick feedback on how effective 
their decisions were. 

3* Games are motivating. Most students play to win. Kiere- 
fore, drill games especially lend excitement to what might 
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othearwise be boring review exercises. Games also can serve 
as springbocurds for further study, 

4. Games are "self-evaluating." Poor game performance can sug- 
gest to the teacher the need for further play (review) and/ 
or other forms of reinforcement of learning. Although it 

is not their primary application, games Ccui thus represent 
a diagnostic and evaluative tool. Another aspect of this 
is that effective game performance means success in the game. 
Students, by winning or doing well, are rewarded intrinsically, 
rather than extrinsically by the teacher. 

5. Games proivide special opportunities to learn and to perform 
well for students who have poor reading skills or other learn- 
ing handicaps. Written information is ofteiTminimal; what 

is included must be utilized for successftil game play. Moti- 
vation to read is thus built in since students need the 
information to play the gaine. students who consistently 
fare poorly in conventional clcissroom activities often do 
^ well in games because effective strategies, :^hether arrived 
at by conventional or imconventional methods, or with skills 
normally not cultivated in class (such as negotiating), are 
rewarded. Thus, games often motivate previously apathetic 
students to improve poor student self-image and do better 
in non-game activities as well. 

6. Games integrate stiidents of diverse ability levels and 
encourage peer learning, students laam the rules of the 
game from each other as they play and pick up good strate- 
gies from other players. 

7. Games can also provide vicarious experience with alcohol, 
obviatirg to some extent the felt need for firsthand escper- 
ience. 

8. Games are self-playing. They require minimal st:^ervision 
by the teacher. As players learn the rules, they learn the 
subject, or process, or facts. Also, players police each 
others' actions in their own self-interest*. Permitting an 
incorrect move by another player can cost a player the 
game. Thus, students le2uni not only from their own moves 
but from close oisservation of those of other players. 

9. There is usually no single right answer. Players must there- 
fore eaqperiment with many alternative strategies and deci- 
sions to discover which are effective vmder what circum- 
stances. 

Teaching Classroom Games 

A. Introducing a game 

• Display each different item of the game materials to the 
group (s) before play commences and explctin the fvmction 
of each very briefly. 
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• Assign roles (v^ere appropriate) and distribute rules and 
other materials to players. Where a game involves few 
players^ assemble several groups of players and distribute 
a set of game materials to each. Simultaneous play by the 
entire class is desirable, because if any one group plays, 
the rest of the class will generally want to watch rather 
than participate in other activities. 

• Consider mixing stuiJents of different ability levels, par- 
ticularly if teams of players perform as one actor. Slower 
students will learn from more able ones. Where a game calls 
for each player to act as an individual, the teacher may 
wish to keep the ability levels fairly close so that one or 
a few players are not at an obvious disadvantage. 

• Demonstrate some sample game moves by asking one or a few 
players to select their first action. 

B. Moderating play 

• Circulate among the players, and clari^ rules if they ask 
questions. Where possible, encourage students to come to 
their own decision about an ambiguous rule in terms of what 
would be logical and accurate for the process under study. 

• Resist the temptation to correct a student about to make 
an incorrect or poor move. Hie game itself penalizes 
e-rors and rewards correct or effective moves. Students 
must ea^eriment and make decisions in order to learn from 
the game. 

• If play is slow, the teacher might suggest a move or a 
strategy to a player or a group to catalyze the action. 
Encourage experimentation but avoid suggesting all the 
options. Leave that to student exploration. 

C. Post-Game Follow-Up 

• Determine the winner (s) of the game according to the scor- 
ing rules provided. Usually, players are rated on a con- 
tinuum, so that instead of one winner and many losers there 
are gradations of effective players. Thus, it is unlikely 
that many individuals will feel themselves "the losers" 
and be hurt thereby. Winners in different groups can be 
announced to the class and can be asked to compare strate- 
gies. 

• A good way to begin discussion is to ask the winner (c) what 
he did that was partici:larly effective, or, in other words, 
why he thought he won. Ask students what they would do 
differently next time, what was their best move, worst move, 
etc. To synthesize the actions in a game, start with the 
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concrete details of play. Rather than asking "what did you 
learn" (the usual response is "nothing")^ ask "what did you 
do," 

• Next/ move on to analyzing the alternative decisions c^vail- 
able to players / the consequences of various decisions, 
influences on the particular decisions they made, etc. This 
leads directly into discussion of issues in terms that are 
defined more broadly than the specific details of the game. 

• Encourage students to change the rules (or other items) in 
the gamie which they feel are inaccurate or which represent 
interesting variations or questions about a process. 

• You may wish to stage a class "play off" or even one for 
the school at Ictrge, if more than one class is working with 
the same alcohol unit at the same time and if the game may 
be. prof itably replayed. (Some games, peurticuletrly review 
games , can be learned in toto emd would not offer new learn- 
ing to players who mastered them. These are games with a 
finite number of facts under review and are probably not 
profitably replayed.) 

• You might pit your best players against some parents or other 
adults in order to demonstrate to both groups how much alco- 
hol information was learned. 



FIELD TRIPS 



There are several kinds of field trips students can take that involve 
alcohol cuid alcohol safety but they have enough points in common to war- 
rant some general comments. These comments apply to solo, small group, 
and entire class trips. 

Field trips are a useful learning experience in an alcohol and alcohol 
safety curriculm because they can: 

• Enable students to explore a part of the real world and 
thereby make explicit the relevance of classroom activities 
on alcohol to real-life alcohol issues; 

• Provide more accurate in-depth information about alcohol 
than metny secondhand sources, and 

• Put students in contact with alcohol information sources 
that may arouse or reinforce an interest or concern. 

Before a field trip is taken ; 

1. The decision should be made early, in consultation with 
students, to ensure adequate student motivation, and time 
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to make the necessary arrangements, including written 
parental permission, financial matters and transportation. 

2. students must be given adequate background information • 
cibout: 

• where they are going 

• why they are going 

• what they can expect to see and/or hear about 
alcohol 

• what they can expect to learn about alcohol. 

3. Students need to be familiar with enough of what they 
will be seeing and^or hearing, either through personal 
knowledge or secondhand information, so they can prepare 
questions m advance that either will be answered by the 
field trip Itself or by asking the appropriate tour 
guides for answers. 

4. Authorities at the field trip site must be aware of how 

sinSi^«t and^perience so they can gear the tour to 
students' specific needs. 

During a field trin students should be encouraged to: 

1. ask questions 

2. observe and listen carefully 

3. take notes if necessary. 

After the trip some kind of discussion is essential to reinforce or 
supplement learnings and clear up any misunderstandings. 

1. Students can be broken into small groups to discuss and 
record 1 



record; 



Ifliat they learned about alcohol 

What they didn't learn but wanted to learn 

How it could have been improved 

What further interests did the trip stimulate 
that students can now pursue. 

2. A class discussion can be held covering these points. 

^^^^ trips depends largely on the availability of 

community resources, trax..portation and time, some good field trips 
classes or small groups can go on include: 
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• Town hall, city hall, state house to talk with local 
legislators 

• Breweries, wineries, and distilleries 

• • Advertising agencies 

• Police stations and courts 

• Alcoholics Anonymous, Al-Anon and Alateen meetings 

• Hospital alcoholism units 

• "Skid row," bars and college pubs 

• Package stores. 

Mauiy cities and school districts provide a list of companies and 
agencies that encourage field trips, including times of availability and 
number of sttrients desired. It is worth contacting your State Department 
of Education, local Superintendent of Schools or state or local audio- 
visual department to see if such a list has been compiled. Some locali- 
ties that provide lists are: 

Los Angeles City Schools 

Baltimore City Public Schools 

Cuyahoga County Schools (Ohio) 

Antioch Unified School District (California) 

Marin County Schools (San Rafael, California) 

Washington, D. C. Public Schools 

MilwauDcee Public Schools 

New York City Public Schools 

Schenectady City School District (New York) 

A variation of field trips that dispenses with both teacher super- 
vision and extra travel is observing. Students can be given weekend or 
overnight assignments to observe a variety of phenomena that relate to 
different alcohol issues, such as: 

• Alcohol advertisements on television, radio, billboards, 
trucks, etc. 

• Adult and juvenile drinking behavior at parties, restau- 
rants, etc. 

• Types of people v^ho patronize package stores and bars. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY 



Independent study activities involve students in selecting topics 
that concern them and then studying them within a structured framework 
of assistance and direction from the teacher. Independent study activi- 
ties can include interviews, field trips, polls, debates, reading and 
other forms of research. 

Independent study, when it flows from student concern, can be one of 
two or three best fo rms of classroom activity in an alcohol and alcohol 
safety curriculum because: 

• since students are bound to have different concerns, it 

bles diff erent students to pursue alcohol sub;iect areas 
' ist pertain specif i callv to these different needs and con- 
cerns,. Activities in which an entire class must partici- 
pate may ignore the needs and concerns about alcohol of 
some and perhaps most pupils. Indepe^ndent study can help 
to eliminate this handicap to teaching an alcohol curriculum. 

• It enables different students with different resources to 
pursue their concerns about alcohol in ways that fit in with 
their learning abilities. 

• It enables students to make their own decisions both about 
what alcohol topics they study and how they study them. 
DecisionHftaking by students in areas affecting their own 
education is crucial to; 

- the development of decisionwnaking skills and the 
nurturing of feelings of competence, and 

- motivating students to learn about what concerns them. 

• It frees the teacher to devote more personal and in-depth 
attention to individual students. 

• Students can pursue their concerns about specific alcohol 
issues in greater depth than in classroom activities because 
they are free to do research using a variety of approaches 
(polls^ reading, interviews, etc.). 

• Independent study is the most sensible mode of study for 
certain types of pursuits, such as poll taking, peer teach- 
ing, and interviewing. 

The usual method for using independent study is to distribute a list 
of suggested research topics on alcohol and encourage students to add to 
it. Another method ia to keep available in the classroom a file of 
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Activity sheets students can browse through. Students should ponder their 
preferences for a few days and then select one. The teacher then breaks 
them into small groups on the basis of their choices. Class time is then 
set aside for the groups to: 

• Determine their research methods, such as: ' 

interviews 
phone calls 
polls 
readings 
field trips 
letter writing 
teaching 
volunteer work 

• Divide up responsibility fpr the research. 

• Meet to discuss their progress and keep the teacher 
informed of their progress and problems. 

• Prepare reports to the class. 

• Present their reports to the class and respond to its 
questions and comments. 

• Write articles for submission to school and community 
newspapers, when time permits. 

The teacher should function as a resource and guide who provides 
students with assistance on such matters as how to find needed materials, 
how to take notes, how to structure the research (read primary source 
materials before secondary etc.) and how to verify controversial "facts." 
If students are left too much on their own, they may spend their time in 
unproductive ways and lose interest in their study. 

In preparing their presentations, students should be encouraged to 
invite guest speakers, develop or borrow audiovisual ' aids , develop skits, 
and other creative methods that are appropriate to the effective presen-' 
tation of their research findings. 

If one or more groups finish their project before the others, they 
can either begin another project or a small project related to the one 
they just completed, or offer assistance to other groups. 

Activities #3, #176 and #235 specifically suggest how a teacher can 
have different groups of students engage in independent study endeavors 
at the same time. 
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The major types of independent study activities are explained sepa- 
rately in this section under Debates, Field Trips, Interviews, Polls, 
Research ai d Volunteer Work. 



INTERVIEHS 



Interviews can be ai: integral part of an alcohol and alcohol safety 
curriculum because: 

• There are many fascinating and informed people in this field 
of study who are very responsive to the inquiries of students 
(see next page for potential interviewees) ; 

• This is an excellent way to obtain firsthand information - 
from people who have experienced alcohol problems or been in 
direct contact with those who have; 

• There are a variety of opinions on a number of alcohol and 
alcohol safety issues with strong spokesmen for them all 
whom students can listen to and question about the bases 
for their beliefs. 

When preparing students for an alcohol interview, the teacher should: 

• Allow as many small groups as are interested to conduct 
interviews and ccnnpare £indiiigs. 

• Require the students to study the appropriate alcohol liter- 
ature about their chosen alcohol topic in advance so that 
they can then: 

• Draw up a list of critical questions to ask. Some of these 
questions may seek factual information, but questions, when 
possible, should deal with areas of controversy or difficult- 
to-obtain information. Neither the interviewee's nor the 
students' time shotdd be wasted on questions that can be 
answered by glancing at an alcohol soarce book. 

• Encourage students to ask other students in the class what 
questions about alcohol they would like to see answered. 

• Contact the interviewee, arrange for an appointment, and 
request permission for students to bring a tape recorder 
or, barring that, to take written notes or arrange for 
interviewee to come to the school. 

• Mention that how students dress for and how they behave 
during the interview is their business but to keep in mind 
that these factors can influence the success of their inter- 
view and the potential for future interviews with that source. 
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• Encourage students to begin the interview by asking the 
interviewee his exact title ^ position and duties. This 
information is iiseful to gain an idea of how mucii credence 
to place in the interviewee's statements and to help stu- 
dents through the nervous first few minutes. 

• Instruct students to take independent notes during and/or 
immediately after the interview since one ••xeporter" may 
not be able to write down everything that is said and 
different students may interpret what was said differently. 

• Encourage students to ask critical but polite questions 
tb.at probe inconsistencies, hypocrisies, unaccounted for 
results, successes and failiires. 

Ul?on completion of an interview, the students should: 

• Evaluate the results in such terms as: 

- What alcohol topics did the interviewee seem most 
informed about? Why? 

- What new information and ideas about alcohol did 
you learn? 

• Report their findings and critical interpretations to the 
cl^ss. These reports should always include the groups' 
opinions about what they learned. 

• Write up their findings into an article for submission 
to the school and local community newspapers, if there is 
time. Permission should first be obtained from the interviewee. 

One other type of interview students can conduct is the telephone 
interview. If interviewees eure to:> busy or inaccessible for person-to- 
person interviews, they may be agreeable to answering questions over the 
telephone by appointment secured in advance. Students may also want to 
interview several interviewees to compare opinions or attitudes and can 
use the telephone for this purpose, too. 

Individuals that students may want to interview include: 



• Doctors, policemen, judges, lawyers 

• Local, state and federal welfare officers 

• Skid row alcoholics 

• AA, Al^Anon and Alateen members 

• Alcoholism program directors 

• Insurance cc»npany employees 

• Hospital alcoholism unit patients and staff 
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• Newspaper editors and reporters 

• Parents and other adults ■ 

• Advertising monitors and writers 

• State and local tax officials 

• Alcoholic beverage control commission officials 

• Package store and bar salesmen and owners 

• Alcoholic beverage manufacturers. 

See also a list of agencies on pp. 128-129. 



LECTURES 

Teacher Lectures 

In a curriculum on alcohol, the lecture technique should be used 
sparingly, it should not be used to moralize because moralizing is usu- 
ally not effective and, in any case, is not the teacher's role in an 
alcohol curriculum. In addition, many students find lectures on alcohol 
boring and learn poorly from them. They learn about alcohol more effec- 
tively from classroom methods in which they actively participate. 

Lectures by teachers can, however, serve a useful function in a 
curriculum on alcohol when used selectively and infrequently. Lectures 
can be useful when: 

• Students need or want to know certain alcohol information 
that cannot be learned as effectively in any other way. 
(E.g., technical information that requires questioning, 
backtracking, and rewording — for example, explaining 
what alcohol blood level means) , and when 

• The teacher is an unusual resource and has had first- 
hand alcohol experience that students would like to share. 
(E.g., he has done volunteer work in the alcoholism unit 
of a hospital.) 

Lectures, when us..d, can be made more productive if: 

• They encourage and solicit questions and discussion at 
any poxnt; 

• They are short; 

• Their utility is explained in advance t: the students; 

• They involve use of audiovisual materials, such as an 
overhead projector, slides, blackboard, or tape recordings; • 
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• lli«y are acconpanled by a brief outline for students to 
folloir and add notes to; and 

e They utilise relevant examples and illustrations that 
relate the alcohol topic to the students* lives (e^g*, 
bicycle riding). 

Guest Lectures 

Presentations by alcohol "^esqperts" and other outsiders can be very 
inforwative and stimulate lively discussions* When feasible, it can be 
useful to have two ^ests representing different points of view on alcohol 
issues question one another in front of the class* It is not necessary 
that these spea'^^eri bc« '^objective" or "impartial^ i indeed, one of the 

best siethods for stimulating class discussion is for a biased, even 

♦ 

polemical speaker to present his particular point of view to the class, 
provided students are given an opportunity to question him* 

Guest lectures on alcohol are most successful when they are preceded 
by student research and formulation of questions* When feasible, these 
questions can be forwarded to the g\iest to ensure that his presentation 
is adapted to deal with areas of genuine student concern* 

POLLS 



Polls and questionnaires can be extremely useful and exciting acti- 
vities in an alcohol curriculum* By administering, collating and inter- 
preting polls on alcohol issues students can: 

e Leam about attitudes toward, beliefs about and behaviors 
with alcohol in a realistic and meaningfiil wayi 

e Leam about the difficulties in discovering and measur-- 
ing alcohol attitudes, beliefs and behaviors i 

e Learn to make and understand correlations and thereby 
realise that alcohol opinions and behaviors can be depen- 
dent on age, sex, ethnicity, and other factors; 

e Leam about alternate alcohol attitudes, beliefs, and 
behaviors that they might not have been aware of, and 

e Leam how to judge the validity of some of the statistics 
about alcohol use and abuse* 
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Construction of Polls 



Students should be encouraged to develop their own polls or questioh- 
naires. They may. be interested in a poll's results becav^e they will pro- 
vide additional information for a research project or simply for its own 
sake, students can formulate their own questions but should be cautioned 
to consider several factors, including: 

• Phrasing questions in the way most likely to get an honest 
response in this potentially "touchy" area; 

• Avoiding questions that require a written response (respon- 
dents are often pressed for time, lazy, or afraid of hand- 
writing detection; 

• Avoidina too long a poll (for the same reasons); 

• Assuring respondents of anonymity and seeing to it that 
the poll in fact cannot reveal names, especially polls 
dealing with alcohol use and abuse; 

• Investigating desirable and/or interesting relationships 
such as sex, race, age, economic status, political pre- 
ference, and drinking experience and habits. These rela- 
tionships, when tabulated after a poll has been taken, are 
called correlations (e.g., there is a positive correlation 
between economic position and social drinking; that^is 
more middle and upper class people drink alcohol than do 
lower middle and lower class people) ; 

• selecting the proper sample of people to be interviewed so 
that these correlations can be 2:ade. if students want to 
see If women tend to be stricter about alcohol laws than 
men, they must be sure to include enough women in their 
poll to make it possible for them to learn this; 



Deciding to whom to administer the poll and how it should 
be ?idministered; 

Deciding how many people should be polled (both conduct- 
ing the poll and tabulating correlations by hand can take 
hours) ; 

Testing the poll on the rest of tho class to remove the 
bugs," such as confusing questions or too limiting a 
choice of possible responses to check or circle, and 

Learning what a "representative sample" is, such as 10% 
of the school body; or .01% of the town's parents — that 
IS, a sample that is large enough to permit the poll taker 
to generalize about the whole school or town's parents. 
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Administration of Polls 

How honestly ar» alcohol poll is answered, may depend on how it is 
administered. Some student respondci^ts may be more honest and serious if 
the poll is administered by oth-rr students rather than by a teacher. On 
the other hand, faculty may answer more honestly if they are given the 
poll at a staff meeting by the teacher rather than if students stuff their 
mailboxes with the poll. Sometimes it is most effective to have a princi- 
pal administer the poll to the faculty. Students can also take polls home 
to their parents and/or knock on doors. 

Tabulation and Interpretation of Polls 

Students may need help drawing up a matrix to record their correla- 
tions. The teacher should see to this immediately before students have 
wasted much time doing unnecessary or useless tabulations. Sample matrices 
are? 

m S o 
ZJ o •g 

M H 
C O A 

O Q 9 CI 

g I a s a 



Favor lowering 
drinking age to 18 












Favor retention 
of age at 21 












Favor raising 
drinking age 












Favor lowering 
drinking age 
below 18 
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Favor lowering drinking age to 18s 




Republicans 



Independents 



Students need to be reminded that polling statistics rarely explain 
whir certain people hold certain attitudes and beliefs or act in certain 
ways. It is the researchers' job, in other words, to interpret the find- 
ings. 

When one or more small groups have conducted the poll, it should 
ejcplain its results and interpretations to the rest of the class. 

Sample Alcohol cuid Alcohol Safety Poll Topics 

• why, when, what and how much people drink or abstain 

• how alcohol affects people 

• knowledge of alcohol's exfects and alcohol laws 

• how people learned about alcohol 

• people's attitudes toward alcohol education and public- 
alcohol safety programs 

• people's attitudes toward alcoholics and drunkenness 

• people's attitudes toward drinking age limits and laws 

• what people feel is and is not responsible drinking 
behavior and why. 
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Saaple Poll Format: 

This is a poll drawn up and conducted by stiidents at 

High School* It is being used as part of our course of stu^ on problem 
drinking and alcoholism* We would i^preciate your answering these qpies- 
tions. Please do not sign your name. Thank you. 

1. Alcoholics should be jailed because they are criminals: 

Yes No Sometimes 

2. If someone becomes an alcoholic it's his own fault: 

Yes No Sometimes 

3. Alcoholics can be cured: 

Never Rarely Occasionally Usually Always 

4. More men than women become alcoholics: 

True False 

Follow-up Activity : 

• Students can read other polls of adults and high school 
students and cosgpare them with both their own questions 
and their own findings* 

• Students can submit their findings in article form to the 
s^ool and/or community newspaper. 

READING. 

Written materials can be of great value in an alcohol curriculum* 
Students can read content readings for factual information which can then 
be analyzed in class or small group discussions* Other ways to utilize 
content readings that are particularly useful in this controversial area 
are for students to. 

• Read the same assignment and then break into small groups 
to discuss the answers to specific questions about the 
reading* 

• Read different sources on alcohol and then meet in small 
groups and discover and record areas of agreement and 
disagreement among the different sources* 
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* ^^f/^*t. classmates have written in research papers and 
other assignments. This type of reading activity is 
explained in more detail on page 130. 

* S?f*.°"* °^ available programmed learning pam- 
phlets. Each provides information about alcohol and 
then immediately asks a question about the information 
3ust provided, and finally answers the question for the 
student. The pamphlets are "Alcohol" and "A Programmed 
^TyTJ^T Alcohol," (see Bibliography #s 71 

If; I The advantages of these pamphlets are that they 
:n"e^:JS;1S2: ^° - ^« than 

in addition to factual literature, students can also profitably read 
fictional and autobiographical literature about alcohol. ^' 

There are many fascinating and thought-provoking fictional 
and autobiographical accounts of alcohol use aJd Su^e ?^t 
are learning experiences in themselves and, in addition, 

f ""ri ^"^J""^ ^^"^ discussion, some of 
these are listed in the Bibliography on pages 289-295 but 
teachers and students will be familiar with others. The 

tIaciSs ifinJ ^^^^'^^"^^^ it pos-Dle for English 

teachers to incorporate a small alcohol and alcohol safety 

SforS Of ="«i="l"» »<i thereby supplement the 
efforts of other teachers who are dealing with alcohol. 

Certain considerations should be kept in mind in assigning readings 
on alcohol. 

• All reading assignments should be accompanied by specific 

Slnn^rS'f instructions about what students 

should be looking for as they read. 

• Readings should be appropriate to the reading level and 
culture of the students. 

A list o: suggested classroom readings may be found in the Biblio- 
graphy, pages 284-295. Frequently a teacher can purchase one copy and 
have the appropriate page xeroxed for class use. 



RESEARCH AND REPORTS 



Report writing is particularly useful in an alcohol and alcohol 
safety curriculum for: 
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• Giving more depth and meaning to alcohol research by organ- 
izing and articulating it into a written report^ 

• Stimulating critical and intensive thinking about alcohol 
issues by demanding a high quality final product, and 

• Training students in methods for finding answers to sig- 
nificant and controversial alcohol questions. 

Ideally^ students should be allowed to suggest and report on areas 
of alcohol study that concern them.. The teacher can provide a list of 
suggested topics. 

• Topics should not be too broad or too narrow^ 

• Topics should include at least one area of controversy^ and 

• students should list in writing the question (s) they expect 
their research to answer. 

Research for a report in an alcohol curriculum can include a wide 
variety of activities beyond the normal one of reading. Other research 
methods can include: 

interviews 
field trips 
letter writing 
polls 
reading 

volunteer work 

Most of these have been outlined elsewhere in this Teaching Methods section. 

Places and agencies to contact that may offer research possibilities 
(literature^ interviews^ etc.) include: 

I, State and City Gov3mment Agencies: 

Advertising- 
Corporations 
Corrections 
Education 
Employment 
Food and Drugs 
Insurance 

Labor 2uid Industrial 
Liquor Control 
Mental Health 
Motor Vehicles 
Police 
Taxation 
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Veterans' Programs 
Welfare 

Youth Services Board 



II. Local Civic Groups 



Cheunber of Commerce 

Veterans' Organizations 

Civic Groups (League of Women Voters) 

III. Miscellemeous 
Newspapers 

Professional Organizations, such as the 
National Education Association (NEA) and 
The American Medical Association (AMA) 

Yellow Pages 

Conpanies ' 
Embassies, consulates 

Students should be given a set of written instructions on report 
researching and writing that considers the following areas: 

1. Documentation: All direct quotations must be tootnoted, 
excessive direct quotations should be avoided. 

2. Length: Length should be left up to the student. A 
report on alcohol should be as long or as short as is 
necessary to say what needs to be said. 

3. Footnotes and Bibliography: Reports should footnote all 
quotations by author, title, place, and date of publi- 
cation. The purposes of footnotes and a bibliography 
need to be stressed: to enable the reader to both verify 
the accuracy of the statements and to find further liter- 
ature references for pursuing his own interests. 

4., Oiarts: Students should be discouraged from wholesale 
chart and diagram copying unless the chart is useful and 
a written interpretation of what the chart ,'iignifies is 
included. 

5. Original Thinking: Students should be required to include, 
wherever appropriate, original thoughts they have and 
personal opinions on controversial areas or contradictory 
factual statements they have read or heard, since one of 
the major purposes' of all reports should be to stimulate 
analytical thinking, such critical thought should be made 

a major focus. 

6. Sources: Students should be taught to go beyond the use 
of encyclopedias in conducting their research, to use 
other reading materials and research methods (interviews. 
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polls, etc.). While frequently written by eacperts, 
encyclopedias offer only one perspective on a problem, 
while much of the information needed in an alcohol 
curriculum may not be up to date or found at all in 
encyclopedias. 

Upon completion, research papers should be read by the rest of the 
class, or by those students who are interested in the areas researched. 
If the report was worth writing, it should be worth reading. Although 
some students may write very poor reports, they may still be worth read- 
ing so that other students can suggest ways to in5>rove them. 

Students can read each other's written work outside of class time if 
it is placed in the school library and kept on file to prevent loss. Stu- 
dents should be given a chance to discuss in small groups, centered around 
topics of common interest, their reports. 

When feasible, teachers should hold individual conferences with stu- 
dents during class or before or after school on their reports. Marginal 
comments are useful, but nothing replaces a personal verbal interchange. 



SCIENCE 



Science activities are normally seen s.s being outside the scope of 
non-science courses, both in terms of necessary equipment and relevance. 
However, several scientific experiments are both integrally related to 
an alcohol curriculum and entirely feasible to perform in non-science 
classrooms. In any case, parts of an alcohol curriculum can appropriately 
be taught by science teachers as part of their regular curricolum (see 
page 

Science experiments are useful in an alcohol curriculum: 

1. For permitting students to actually see and thereby 
better understand some of the behavioral and physical 
effects of alcohol use and abuse. 

2. For enabling students to perform and thereby better 
understand fermentation and distillation processes, 

3. For studying properties of alcohol. 
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To perforin these experiments two options are available: 

1. tony science experiments require minimal equipment and 
skills to perform and can be set up in any classroom 
SlSLf^^'^f t^'^:' illustrating alcohol's combust- 

^tl^lV' . t ^l^"^^"" "^^^ ^° standard high school 
chemistry texts for additional information. 

^* '^ly.T?^'' ""^^ necessary equipment and 

either leai-H the necessary information from a science 
teacher or mvite one to run the experiments himself. 

3. The teacher can ask a science teacher to train several 

cfa^i^TSef f "^^"^ experiment for the teacher's 
class either in the science room or the teacher's own 

S^.rfr''* ^^^^^ °f «»e alcohol 

curriculum as part of his science curriculum. 

in performing experiments certain factors should be kept in mind: 

• Students should conduct as much of the actual experimentina 
TfT."l^ll: -Peri«ents need to b^^ne ' 

• instructed before an experiment of what 

^ experiment, not in terms of actual 

^HnSV example, they should 

lni!nJf/° S^T* "^^"^ ^° * rhat has been 

InitT/ ^^«».^l=°hol, particularly his motions and eyes, 
instea^ of being told to watch how he staggers and how his 
eyes become bloodshot. ' 

• Students should be told that what happens to animals will 
not necessarily happen to humans, but, at the least 
raises the possibility of similar effects. 

• Students should keep a. written record of the results of 

onthtS^''"'^?! ^ "^""^ ^^^^^ classroom 

on which results are recorded. 

• possible, ejcperiments should be performed more than 
once to note similarities and discrepancies in the results. 



TEACHING PEERS 



Students teaching other students is one of the most productive and 
exciting learning processes available to schools. Most teachers at one 
time or another have noticed students and their own children helping each 
other with homework and other academic problems, m an effective classroom 
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some student- teaching-student activity is a.iways going on, usually in 
discussions. This approach can be used systematically and becomes very 
useful in an alcohol curriculum for a variety of reasons because: 

1. The students being taught often learn more efficiently 
than they otherwise might because: 

• They often trust other students • opinions and 
statements in controversial areas like alcohol 
use and ab\ase more than they trust those of 
adults and are often more 'v?illing to express 
their own opinions more candidly in front of 
each other than to a teacher. 

• They can often understand other students • explan- 
ations better then they can those of adults since 
the other students speak the same language and, 
more importantly, have recently gone through the 
learning process themselves. 

2. The students doing the teaching gain new insights into 
the issues involved and are prompted frequently to do 
more research and thinking in response to student- 
learner questions and comments. 

3. All students involved come to realize that they have 
resources that they can tap and skills they can share. 
This facilitates and promotes learnings about alcohol 
in all areas. 

When older students teach younger ones, there are usually scheduling, 
administration, and sometimes parent concerns about this approach that nee 
to be dealt with to make it successful. These concerns and how they are 
handled will vary according to each particular school and community. 
Once they are met, both the lower grade and the senior high teachers 
involved will need to consider certain other factors: 

1. The teacher-students must volunteer for the assignments. 
Compulsory teaching assignments usually produce poor 
results. 

2. The teacher-students must have a clear idea of: 

• What they are going to teach about alcohol. This 
should involve questioning the student- learners 
to discover their concerns about a3.cohc\. 

• How they are going to teach. Options include: 

1-to-l tutoring 

small group discussions 

team teaching to a class 

written materials, homework, etc. 
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• What their relationship to the student-learners 
should and should not be. Options include: 

authority figure 
primus inter peures 
pal 

older brother or sister 
counselor 

• What the alternatives are to coping with and 
helping student learners who start to raise per- 
sonal alcohol problems with them. 

must have a reasonable grasp of the alcohol 
tZ u "^''^^ involved prior to teaching, but 

they should not feel they have to be "experts" in order 
to help others to learn. 



VOLUNTEER WORK 



Learning by doing is a potent educational approach. One way to "do- 
is to engage .<n volunteer work. Particularly in areas of human behavior 
such as alcohol use and abuse, classroom learning is made more real and 
meaningful if it is accompanied by real life experiences in the area. 
Teachers should encourage students to engage in volunteer work and inform 
them: 



1. That volunteer work, in addition to its altruistic 
dimension, can be personally useful as: 

• a learning experience about human nature and 
problems; 

• an opportunity to learn an enormous amount about 
oneself; aad 

• a way to make classroom learning about alcohol 
more meaningful. 

2. That volunteer work is desperately need by individuals 
with alcohol problems and by agencies seeking to help 
these people. *^ 

3. Of what public and private agencies in the community 
dealing with alcohol problems need student volunteers 
and what kind of work is involved with each. 

4. Of the type of work they can escpect to do. The work 
expected of them may often be menial, but there will 
still be plenty of opportunity for students to learn 
about and observe alcohol problems. 
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Teachers should also: 

1. Give students sOTie form of academic credit for volun- 
teer work, such as less homework, a grade, or free 
class time. 

2. Require students to keep a log of their activities and 
thoughts about their volunteer work, but not require 
that it be tvirned in if the student feels it is a per- 
sonal document. 

3. Ask students to report to the class on their work at 
least once. 

4. Ask students to write articles about their work for 
submissions to the school and community newspapers. 

Some types of institutions that deal with alcohol problems and may 
welcome volunteers are: 

• alcoholism units of public and private hospitals 

• big brother and sister programs 

• halfway houses 

• student youth centers. 

WRITING 



It is important for students to write frequently in an alcohol cur- 
riculum for two basic reasons: 

1. Writing stimulates intensive, creative and critical 
thinking about alcohol issues in a way that for some 
people is difficult through verbal interchange. 

2. Writing creates an opportunity for students to read 
what their classmates have written about alcohol and 
this in turn helps make them aware that students have 
irtportant, interesting and informative ideas to com- 
mtmicate. 

In an alcohol curriculum there are several useful writing modes for 
students to engage in: 

1. Position papers stating and defending their stand on 
an alcohol issue. 

2. imaginary "Handbooks" that offer guidelines and opinions 
on laws, suggest advice to parents, teenagers, drinkt -s, 
abstainers, or indicate desirable courses of action to 
agencies and institutions. 
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3. I-iaginary dialogues and interviews between individuals 
wxth opposing points of view on alcohol issues! 

4. Reports (see pages 127-130) . 

^1j:S:S:'' "o,raphi=al narratives, toth real 
6. Story beginnings, middles and endings. 

Since the major objective of this type of writing is to elicit stu- 
dent feelings and opinions, the teacher may want to explicitly inform 
students that grammar and/or spelling will not be corrected. Attention 
focused on these areas will often distract students from the alcohol 
xssue being discussed and inhibit them from expressing their real opinions 
and feelings on future written exercises. Rather than risk criticisms of 
spelUng and grammar errors, many students will often write very little 
or only v«,rds they are sure they can spell, or both. 

Teachers should avoid commenting on students' opinions on alcohol 
xssues in such terms as "that's a good idea," "good," "i agree," "i thinlc 
you re wrong." when this is done students become habituated to writing 
opinions and ideas they thin, the teacher wants to read, rather than what 
they truly believe. However, students do need to be cortunended and cor- 
rected in terms of their argumentative techniques , students should be 
crxtxcized on the basis of: 

^'^'least VaS^r^ their opinions with logic and facts, 

^' "^T^l"" """^^ ^""^ "disposed of" arguments 

o^i": that run counter to ?^eir argu^^^ 

3. Whether they have made untrue stateiaents. 
. Student writing is most productive when teacher attention is focused 
on Whether opinions have been adequately defended rather than on whether 
the teacher agrees or disagrees with them. 
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D. CONTENT LITERATURE 



INTRODUCTION 



The teacher Content Materials included liere are intended to serve 
two purposes: 

1. They provide the teacher with the necessary background of 
alcohol safety information for teaching the major areas of 
alcohol use^ non-*use and abuse. 

2. They offer the teacher guidelines for deciding what he expect? 
students to learn in the way of factual (content) material for 
each alcohol and alcohol safety topic. 

The teacher can discover what background information he needs to 
teach a particular Activity ^ what factual information he can expect students 
to learn from studying each Activity and what content materials may be 
xeroxed for student use for each Activity by referring to the notation "content 
literature" that every Activity contains in the upper left-hand corner # and 
thereby learn what pages of the Content Materials are appropriate to that 
particular Activity. 

The content has been collated and excerpted from the best available 
literature on the subject in terms of accuracy^ comprehensiveness and style. 
Bracketed sections are editor's insertions. Following each section readings 
are recommended for those who would like to delve more deeply into particular 
areas • 

The content has been organized by the following topic areas: 



Glossary 138 

Myths 141 

History 145 

Industry 158 

Physical Effects 171 

Behavioral Effects 178 

f Compaurative Ethnic Patterns 187 

American Drinking Patterns 196 

Teen Drinking 203 

Problem Drinking and Alcoholis*n 218 

Safety 245 

Laws 259 
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GLOSSARY 



Absorptions The process by which alrnK^- . 

small intestine and sLmach '^^^^^ ^^on-. the 

^^Stinence: Not drinking any alcoholic beverage. 

"^rol^Sy that an individual .nnot 

emotional causes are usuaUy'^^^X ll^r j^ 

^oiuced^'i; th?ac;L°n':r;:a^f ^^^Hs^ ) ^ound in U.uors and 

Of alcohol Which have induLrLl ^ses' but^af ^^^^ 
smnption, are methanol, propa^ol end ^en^anol ^^"^^^^^^ — 

'^^o^:e°c~tb^e^?^^^^ °^ -^-^-^ -et to t.. 

^^oJ^e^c^rrptMel?'^^'"" °^ ^^^^'^-^ to .ry 

Alcoholics Anonymops P'aa'M . An oraan^ ■ 

2- The alcoholic has an urge to drink or L^^! . 
3 ?he".f f ^''f cannot ™ SL^r 

LiiSt:^^/''"""' ^ithe;socr:!:^;co„o.ic or 

'^^er^'.niiL""" " — i„.„.3e na.se, i. 

Bender, (sla„„ a period of intense abuse ot alcohol, 
glood Alc ohol Con tent- (baC) ^nr m • , 

^^^^^^^^^^^r^^^^^l^ gieriinl"'' ' -'^"""^^^^ 

Brewing: The fermentation of cereals that results in bec-r or ale. 
£i££h2jis: The hardenin-; and degeneration of the liv r due 

n-alnutrxcxon and/or excessive and prolongeralcohoi ." " 
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Delirium T remens ("D.T.'s"): A condition alcoholics get when they suddenly 
stop drinking, much like the withdrawal symptoms of the nerom adciict. 

Symptoms can include hallucinations ("deliri-am") , uncontrollable 

shaking ("tremens"), terror and agitation. 

Depressant: Any chemical which diminishes the activity of the contrai 
nervous system, usually resulting in dulled reflexes, impaired 
thought processes, and JListorted perceptions, if taken in sufficiJ:..t 
amounts . 

Distillation: Evaporation of liquid by heat and condensation of the 

resultin g vapor or gas into a liquid. The proccoS by wnicn whiskey is 

manufactured. 

Fer -ntation: The chemical reaction that produces alcohol when yeast a:.J 
"~ sugar are combined. The process by which wine and beer are manu- 
factured. 

Hangover: The unpleasant physical sensations experienced after the immeui- 

^^i" effects of excessive drinking wear off. Symptoms can include 

nausea, headache and thirst. 

Impaired Driver : The driver whose skill and judgr-ent have been uecreasea 
due to alcohol. 

im plied consent Law : A law in most states which stipulates that by^obtain- 
ing a driver's license an individual has implicitly consen^ea uc 
submit to a chemical alcohol blood level test upon a policeman r. 
request or lose his license for a given period of time. 

intoxication: The immediate physical and emotional effects of excessive 

drinking. Legally, one is presumed intoxicated if one nas 0.10% 

alcohol in one's blood. 

Local Option: The right of a town or county, granted by the state, to 
vote on whether to prohibit or allow che sale of alcoholic oeveraces. 

oxidation : The process by which the liver converts alcohol into heat * 

"^^qy and releases carbon dioxide (which is exnalea) + water (.■...!>... 

is eliminated as urine) . 

Presum ptive Level : The level of alcohol concentration in the blood whic; 
is legal evidence of intoxication (0.10% in most statos) . 

Problem Drinker : A person whose use of alcohol creates problems for hi.;- 

self ana/or others. Unlike the alcoholic, wno is a specific uy^e o. 

problem drinker, he may or may not be addicted. 

Prohibition: The period in American history from 1919 to 1933 when it was 

miiTl nationwide to manufacture, transport or sell alconolic ..c:.er- 

ages. 
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aa^ust to the psycnological effects of alcohol use. 
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MYTHS 



Alcohol is a stimulant 

When a person drinks, he may do things he might not otnorvise do. 
Til s is not because alcohol is a stimulant, but rather because it. is a 
depressant . The first area of the brain alcohol affects is the area wmcn 
regulates inhibitions, judgment and self-control. It is the lack of such 
restraints that causes the apparently '^stimulated'* or uninhibited behavior. 

A few drinks can improve your skill 

Alcohol does not normally increase physical or mental skills. 
What it may do is increase confidence and decrease judgment and self-crit- 
icism. The drinker may feel as if his performance has improved when in 
reality it may have declined. 

Al cohol wa rm s the oody 

Alcohol makes a drinker feel warmer because it causes blood zo 
rise to the skin's surface. However, when this happens, the body tempera- 
ture is actually lowered because tne surface heat is lest. 

Alcohol cures colds 

Although some symptoms of the cold might be temporarily relieved, 
alcohol does not cure colds . 

Methods for sobering up quickly 

Alleged methods for sobering up range from hot coffee to cold 
showers, from food to fresh air. The only effect any of these treatoents 
can have is to produce a wide-awake drunk. An awakened drunk, feeling he 
has sobered up, may attempt to perform tasks, such as driving, of which 
he is no more capable than the sleepy drunk. Time is the only method of 
sobering up. There is no way to increase the oxidation rate—the rate at 
which the body eliminates alcohol. 
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The depressant action of alcohol lowers ^nh^v,-. ' 
the drinker .ay respond .ore freely to s ^^-efcrc, 
other activities too. '° ^"'^"^^ ^^-"^^tion. But, like 

v^txes, too .uch alcohol reduces performance abilities. 

Alcohol destroys hv..^ ^^^y 

When alcohol is u^ia/q ^ , . 

aiSHa-iaa^ causes -re..... ,■ „ 

Only the- consumption of cthvl <,lr.„h„i ■ 
-11 alconolic b.v«a«s ca, « "gradient comon to 

A -erso. intoxication, not th. mixing of drinKs 

A ..rso„ .,,a, t.„d to consume more „i,.n tho„ is a varioty oL.in. 
it is stiii oni, t.e totai amount of atH.i aicoHoi tHat Ij" 
Alcoholics ci,.^ rmir bijy^ 

Alcoholism shows no favorites 7t p ^ 
people, xt Has .e.n estimated tHa , , °-' 

are on s.id „„. ru,tHe„«.e, it Ll J T'""' """""""^ 
livin, on s.id „„ a« aico.oHcs ' ^ """"'^ °^ ''"^ 

Alcoholis m is inheritPn 

There is no conclusive evidence to sucport this AltH. • 
experts believe ^ . • ".Forc tnis. Althougn some 

inherited . Pl'V^iological re^^ses to alcohol may .e 

inherited, tnese do not account for the illness itself r, ■ 
^,reed that psychological and sociological facto a "re o i.!::T":. 
development of alcoholism. These t.nd to be learne ■ „ ^ '"-'^ 
- next generation, but are not geneticai: ZT. n! ~ 
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Alcoholics are morally weak 

Although there are still people vho disagree, alcoholism has been 
medically and legally classified as an illness. An alcoholic is no more 
responsible for his drinking than a tuberculosis patient is for his 
coughing* 

All alcoholics drink in the morning 

Although the craving for a morning drink is a common symptom among 
chronic alcoholics, there are those who don't display it. It is not when 
drinking occurs, but the lack of control over it when it does occur that 
defines alcoholism. 

You can't become an alcoholic by drinliina only beer 

Even though the percentage is relatively low (2%-5%) , beer still 
contains the potentially addicting ingredient— ethyl alcohol. The alco- 
holic who drinks beer merely has to drink more of it to get drunk than he 
would wine or whiskey. 

Alcoholics drink every day 

Some alcoholics drink only on weekends, some abstain for months. 
Alcoholism is not determined by how often a person drinks, but whether or 
not he can control his drinking once he starts. 

Women don't become alcoholics 

Women do become alcoholics, but are not as likely to be diagnosed 
as such, since they are more easily camouflaged by the protective setting 
of the home. During recent years, the estimated ratio of men to women 
alcoholics has dropped from 6:1 to 4:1. Ine increase in the number of 
women alcoholics has been explained both as an increase in the willingness 
to be treated, and therefore "discovered," and as an increase in the 
actual number of cases. 
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The above has been adapted from the following sources: 

HducfgliSSrl^ Alcohol 

L^^TlfeT ^^^^ ^^"--^i- Lansing, 

Mlnnlsot^'Llg.''" ""'"'^''^ "'^^"^^ ^-i<^ ^' Hancock, St. Paul, 

4. Manual on Alcohol isn., American Medical Association, 1967. 
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Discovery of Beverage Alcohol 

''A vessel of some sort to hold the fruit juice is the only imcle- 
ment necessary to the discovery and manufacture of alcohol. Alcoholic 
beverages were known as early as the Neolithic period, which began at least 
ten thousand years ago. Scientists speculate that a careless caveman left 
an unused portion of wild berry juice or mash in an uncovered bowl while 
he went hunting. While he was gone, yeast foil from the air into the juice 
and acted on the natural sugar to form alcohol. The berry juice fermented 
into wine. When the caveman returned and tasted his bowl of juice-turned- 
wine, he performed the first act of drinking in the history- of man. 

"The point of the caveman's story is simply that, as far as we can 
determine, alcohol has been with us for a long, long time. Fermentation 
is a simple and entirely natural process and waj probably the earliest 
known method of producing alcohol." 

Use of Beverage Alcohol in Primitive Cultures 

"In surveying the literature relating to primitive people, we find 
that some form of brewed or fermented alcoholic beverage was almost uni- 
versal. We frequently hear people contend that Americans drink harder 
today than man has ever done before. Yet, a study of primitive drinking 
practices shows that primitive man far exceeded our present-day standards 
for excess every time he consumed alcohol* The typical modern American is, 
in comparison, a moderate drinker. 

"Primitive man drank infrequently because the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages was a time-consuming process. But when he did drink, 
he sought to achieve a state of deep intoxication as quickly as possible 
and to hold it as long as time permitted and tho beverage held out. Once 
he started, he typically drank every available ounce.... Women were 
usually excluded because they were considered unworthy of the experience.... 
In brief, excessive drinking, certainly excessive by our standards, 
was the norm for primitive man when he was drinking. 
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"AS „. ,„ve into progressively higher £or„s o£ ci.ilization, „e see 
a wide variety o£ patterns of , «"on, we see 

patterns o£ alcohol use, including a wide variety o£ beers 
and „.nes. So»e c£ the» were peculiar to the area o£ origin. It hould L 
«red that beer and wine were the only £or„s o£ alcoholic v 
a ar able to „a„ £or thousands o£. years, oi.tilled spirits are a r 
tively recent innovation." 

Ancient Egy ph 

Widely aZT" r '""""""^ ^"^ "^^ -re 

wrd y and heavrly used. Beer and wine were brought to the te„ples on 

w a pIctlir^T " """" '° - = 

were a practical people and. when the spirits had had their chance to 

drrnk the people repos d the wine and beer and £regue„tly became 

intoxicated followina thP r-n-c 

■ -^"^^"^ <^he rite. Apparently intoxication was not a goal in 

Itself sxnce there are condenming references to -palm wine' because it 
n^de one intoxicated too ,uic.ly. But they didn't shun intoxication ei- 
ther since heavy drinking bouts were common occurrences." 

Ancient Rome 

"The Roman Empire provides an excellent example o£ a culture which 
hegan wrth moderate to abstemious behavior but learned to abuse alcohol 
When rt became a wealthy world power. Early Rome was characterized by 
srmple Irving. Wine was used in .^deration and primarily with meals. The 

e sTIs" b" """""" - 

trol. Women did not drink at all. 

"The later Roman Republic was less £r„gal in its use o£ wine, and 
the increased bacchanalia were reported with much £oreboding by Plutarch 
and other writers o£ the time. Women became as £ree as men in their u^ 
alcoholrc beverages and engaged in heavy dri„.ing-amo„g other thincs 
--along wrth the men. Drinking was usually held in conjunction with the 
frequent £easts at which the Romans gorged themselves with food'as well 
as wrne.... Excess was the paitern for the common man as well as 'the 
rrch. and soldiers were a constant problem.... The tavern business was 
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good enough that their numbers increased steadily during the later days 
of the Republic... And so, the Romans ran the gamut from moderate drink- 
ing all the way to severe abuse." 



Ancient France 

"France ... was not always a vineyard. Until about a hundred 
years before the time of Christ, the people of Gaul had no wine and were 
forced to drink a brew made from wheat and honey.... With France's intem- 
perate use of lesser beverages, the conquering Romans apparently feared 
what would happen if the people of Gaul discovered the delights of 
Italian wine because they made every effort to keep wine— and particularly 
vineyards (for economic reasons) —out of the country. Eventually, 
however f ... wine was introduced into France by the Italians. 

"Apparently the fears of the Romans were well-founded because 
instances of heavy drinking were reported almost immediately after the 
beverage was introduced into the country." 

Ancient Persian Culture 

"The Persians repeated the pattern of the Romans in that they were 
known for their temperance and abstinence before becoming a world power 
but became heavy wine drinkers when they had won a position of wealth and 
prominence in the world. There were reports that they urank to such 
excess that they often had to be carried from the room. The Persians went 
one step fxarther, however, and reversed their pattern again and returned 



to more moderate ways in later days. 



Middle Ages 

"The opening of the Christian era and the fall of classical civi- 
lization saw no decrease in the use of alcoholic beverages. The Scandi- 
navians prepared and used great quantities of 'mead,* a beverage made of 
fermented honey. It was a major component of their communal life. War- 
riors who could work themselves into a frenzy by a combination of mead 



^ Man's Experience with Alcohol; A Curriculum Guide and Resource Manual, 
pp. 25-32. State of Florida, Bureau of Alcoholic Rehabilitation, Division 
of Mental Health, Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, 1970. 
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and emotion were said to be 'berQ^^r-v ^v. i, 

uu DerserK or became 'berserkers.* 

"Throughout the Middle Ages the use of alcoholic be..r.,es „« 
part Of western culture, wine and heer were the usual tahle beverages 
and all social events included drinking, wm. bec«« an i^rtant co- 
-a. y xn the coerce of Europe. Geoffrey Chaucer, the English poet of 

«>e 14th century, for exa»pl paid by the king in barrels of wine 

for his services as a court eMssary. The peasant on the feudal n,anor 
expected a 'Scot-ale. or -easure of ale at certain ti... of the year in 
return for faithful service to his lord. The tolls for the us. of cer- 
tain roads in England were often paid in beer. 

"An important development during the Kiddle Ages wa, the advent 
of drstillation as a process to increase the alcoholic content of bever- 
ages. Where, by natural fermentation and brewing, win. or beer never 
exceeded 12 to 14 per cent in alcoholic content by volume, distillation 

made it possible to produce whiski«»<! Kv, j- 

f uauce wnisKies and brandies with an alcoholic con- 
tent of 40 to 50 per cent by volume. 

"The first important restriction against the use of alcohol was 
during the rise of Mohammedanism which created a 'dry. area extending from 
the Adriatic Sea all ti>e way around the Mediterranean to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The Moslem countries of the world are today still virtually 
dry,, although there is no formal prohibition and liquor can be purchased 
m most of them. 



"After the Reformation, both the Catholic and Protestant churches 
condemned drunkenness, but neither group prohibited its n.rc^ers from the 
use of alcoholic beverages in conjunction with meals and for what was then 
believed to be its medicinal value." 

Colonial America 

"The history of the use of alcohol in the United States begins at 
the very first colonization of the continent of North America. The Puri- 
tans Who settled the Massachusetts Bay Colony did not prohibit drinking, 
but punished severely, with 'dunking, or flogging, citizens who were found 
to be inebriated, particularly on the Sabbath. 

"By 1800, alcoholic beverages had become a basic part of the 
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economy of the United States. In 1794, there was open revolt in western 
Pennsylvania [known as the Whiskey Rebellion] when the government # during 
the second administration of George Washington, attempted to place a 
federal excise tax on whiskey produced for sale. Because of the bitter- 
ness of the rioting, Washington felt compelled to call out 13,000 state 
militiamen. 

"Another important aspect of alcohol production in the United 
States was its link with the slave trade. Before the Revolution, New 
England merchants bought sugar from the French sugar-producing islands in 
the West Indies. They then converted the sugar to rum by distillation 
and used the rum to trade for slaves on the African coast. The slaves were 
then imported to the United States at a good profit. This lucrative 
'triangular trade' was ended when the British imposed the Sugar Act, which 
forced the colonial merchants to trade at less profit with the British 
West Indies sugar growers, and after the Revolution, during the administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, further importation of slaves into the United 
States was prohibited." 

Temperance Movement 

"Along with the acceptance of alcoholic beverages as a household 
item and a commodity in the national economy came a growing suspicion that 
alcohol, particularly in the stronger distilled forms, rum and whiskey, 
was involved in some social, health, and moral problems found in the 
United States. 'Temperance' groups were formed to convince people to be 
moderate in their use of alcohol. The early groups were generally reli- 
giously affiliated and were dedicated to the thesis that any abuse of the 
body was sinful. The initial movements generally were aimed at moderation 
and not abstinence. 

"Later, however, temperance groups begar. to require pledges asking 
people to refrain from the use of all alcoholic beverages including wine 
and beer. This change led to a problem of the interpretation of the 
religious implications of alcohol over which some groups have been divided 
ever since. Some sects taught that any use of alcohol is wrong; others 
taught that alcoholic beverages are from the fruits of nature and there- 
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fore basically good and that it was the abuse not the use of alcohol which 
was evil. 

"between 1874 and 1920 the country experienced a tremendous growth 
in the temperance (by now, the prohibition) movement. It was during this 
period that the physiological effects of alcohol were first studied. 
There had been earlier attempts to discover what effect alcohol had on 
the organs and on body tissue. Particularly noteOjle were the experiments 
of Beaumont and Sewall in 1832 and 1840 involving the digestive system of 
Alex St. Martin, a Michigan trapper who literally had a window in his 
stomach caused by a bullet wound. Doctors Beaumont and Sewall could 
sample the -digestive juices of St. Martin and also watch the activity of 
the stomach to determine the effect of alcohol upon the digestive system. 

"Beginning in the 1840' s, however, many kinds of experiments were 
conducted throughout the civilized world to discover the properties of 
alcohol.... These findings gave further impetus to the temperance or pro- 
hibition movement whose original emphasis had been essentially religious, 
and between 1882 and 1902 all the states of the' Union passed statutes 
which required education about alcohol and its effects to be taught in the 
Schools." 

Prohibition 

"The culmination of the temperance movement was the drive toward 
legal prohibition. In 1874, the Women's Christian Tejnperance Union was 
founded in Cleveland, Ohio, and, under the leadership of Mary H. Hut and 
Frances L. Willard, worked for many years for complete, prohibition. 
Between 1874 and 1919, 33 states had adopted prohibition of some kind and 
68 per cent of the population lived in 'dry' areas and 95 per cent of the 
territory of the United States was 'dry.' On January 16, 1920, the 18th 
Amendment to the Constitution was declared law, and 177,000 saloons, 1,247 
breweries,. and 507 distilleries in the United States were closed."^ 

"To a very considerable extent the Eighteenth Amendment was a 



oi°LdL!^,n''°''^y"'"''"" '"^ Te.rhor<-, pp, 8-11, Bulletin 37, Department 
of Education and Department of Public Health, Michigan, 1970. 
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wartime legacy. it was submitted early in the war when the expansion of 
national powers was at its peak. It was regarded by many who voted for it 
as a war measure necessary for the saving of food and man power; it was 
accepted by others as a means of appeasing the ever-^insistent drys v^ho, 
led by the Anti-^Saloon League, could think and talk of notfiing else. It 
was ratified hastily by the legislatures of three-fourths of the states 
under the pressure of wartime psychology, which tended to identify prohi- 
bition and patriotism, and without opportunity in any instance for a popu- 
lar referendum on the subject. Furthermore, the amendment, while forbid- 
ding the manufacture, sale and transporation of intoxicating beverages, 
conspicuously failed to brahd their purchase or use as illegal. Full 
ratification was achieved by January, 1919, but as a concession to the 
liquor interest, the amendment delayed the actual inauguration of prohi- 
bition for one year. Congress and the several states were given concur- 
rent responsibility for enforcement, and Congress by the Volstead Act of 
1919 defined as intoxicating all beverages of more than one-half of 1 per 
cent alcoholic content. The states tended to accept this definition, but 
particularly in the wetter areas left to the national government the prin- 
cipal task of enforcement.* 

''By the time Harding became President, prohibition had been the 
law of the land for over a year, and the difficulties it entailed were 
painfully apparent. People who wished to drink had no notioa of being 
deprived of their liquor, whatever the Constitution might say on the sub- 
ject; indeed, it became the smart thing to drink, and many who had been 
temperate in their habits before were now moved to imbibe freely as a 
protest against the legal invasion c?£ their 'personal liberty.' Statistics 



"Abridged from pp. 177-179, 261-263, in Republican Ascendancy 1931-1933, 
by John D. Hicks. Copyright © 1960 by John D. Hicks. Reprinted by per- 
mission of ««urper & Row, publishers. 

Charles Merz, The Dry Decade (New York, 1931) , pp. 23-50; Herbert Asbury, 
The Great Illusion: An Informal History of Prohibition (New York, 1950), 
pp. 121-137; Justin Steuart, Wayne Wheeler, Dry Boss (New Yorkm 1928), pp. 
99-115; Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics: The Story of the Anti-Saloon 
League (New York, 1928), pp. 78-80. 
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as to the effect of prohibition on liquor consumption and drunkenness were 
manufactured freely by both wets and drys, but they were aLnost entirely 
worthless. All that is certain is that the demand for liquor still 
existed. And private enterprise, although in this instance unassisted by 
the law, never showed greater efficiency in meeting a consumer demand. 
The sources of supply included liquor manufactured for medicinal purposes, 
importations brought in by rumrunners, revitalized near beer, more or less 
renovated industrial alcohol, unfermented grape juice that had somehow 
gathered potency, and the produce of innumerable stills and breweries. 
Bootleggers, already experienced in their business thanks to prohibition 
laws in some twenty-six of the states, got the liquor around. Inevitably 
the enormous profits from this illicit trade led to fierce competition, 
xn Which the richer and more ruthless operators triumphed. Bootlegging 
became big business, and ti:e survival of the fittest left a few successful 
entrepreneurs, surrounded by their private armies of gunmen and thugs, in 
complete control, m Chicago, for example, Al Capone, after a series of 
fantastic killings that were never punished, emerged supreme.* 

"Enforcement from beginning to end was an elaborate farce, con- 
gressional appropriations for the purpose never amounted to over a few 
million dollars a year, always a hopelessly inadequate sum. The Prohibi- 
tion Bureau, on which the task devolved, was for many years attached to 
the Treasu^ Department, where it had no business to be, and for over a 
decade every effort to transfer it to the Justice Department, where it 
belonged, was successfully resisted. Moreover, it was not under civil 
service-^part of the price the drys had paid for passage of the Volstead 
Act~and throughout its existence was filled with incompetents or worse. 
Both Harding and Coolidge talked enforcement, but neither ^ver recommended 
the appropriations needed to give the law a chance. District attorneys 
and federal judges found the glut of prohibition cases well beyond their 
■ ability to handle, in many cities there was a complete understanding 
between the local boss of the bootleggers and the police. In Chicago, 

Merz, Dry Decade , pp. 54, 61-74; Asbury, Great Illusion , pp. 199-208; 

llTo L . IV ^^^-^^^^ °f a Self-n,..o Mi^r...... city, 

1930, pp. 7-61; Slosson, Great Crusade, dp. ior-19q, ' 
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under the regime of 'Big Bill' Thompson^ elected to his third term as 
mayor in 1927^ it was sometimes difficult to tell exactly where city rule 
left off and gangster rule began^ while in New York the Seabury investi- 
gation of 1930 proved conclusively that even the decisions of judges were 
for sale.* 

"The election of 1928 seemed to demonstrate that most Americans 
had no very great objection to prohibition as long as it failed to pro- 
hibit • But Smith's candidacy also brought out the fact that an increas- 
ingly^ vocal minority had begun to think in terms of repeal. Should a free 
people be required to accept laws that trespassed so glaringly on their 
personal liberties? Was it decent and proper to leave on the statute 
books laws that were not seriously intejided to be enforced? tVhat could 
the national Prohibition Bureau, with only a few thousand employees and a 
strictly limited budget, ever hope to do against the widespread tendency 
in most cities and some \diole states to ignore the law? Or what would 
happen to state and local authority if the nation should build up a bureau- 
cracy strong enough to make prohibition really effective? Was prohibition 
responsible for the growth of racketeering, and for the frightening dis- 
respect for law in general that seemed to have engulfed the land? For a 
long time these questions could hardly be heard above the din raised in 
favor of prohibition by the Anti-Saloon League and other dry organizations. 
But by the late 1920 's the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
(backed by Du Pont funds), the Moderation League, and other antiprohibition 
societies were also raising a din. Furthermore, state referendvmis and 
Literary Digest polls revealed that the opposition organizations were at 
least reflecting, if not actually creating, a steadily growing sentiment 

Merz, Dry Decade , pp. 88, 107-108, 123-124, 144, 154; Albert E. Sawyer, 
••The Enforcement of National Prohibition, •• Annals , CLXIII • (Sept. 1932), 
pp. 10-29; Mabel W. Willebrandt, The Inside of Prohibition (Indianapolis, 
1929) , pp. 94-121; Lloyd Wendt and Herman Kogan, Big Bill of Chicago 
(Indianapolis, I'^SS) , pp. 271-277; William B. Northrop and John B. 
Northrop, The Insolence of Office (New York; 1932), pp. 12-16; Walter 
Chambers, Samuel Seabury: A Challenge (New York, 1932), pp. 227-381. 
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for repeal.* 

"As President, Hoover had to face up to the pledges he had made 
during the 1928 campaign. One of them, stated in his acceptance speech, 
had called for a 'searching investigation' of the prohibition situation, 
both as to 'fact and cause.' Possibly his ultimate decision to extend 
the investigation to 'the whole of the law enforcement machinery* indicated 
a desire to relegate prohibition to a place of lesser importance, and to 
shift the emphasis from whether it was enforceable or not to how it could 
best be enforced. But the eleven-member Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Observance, which he appointed late in May, 1929, left a few aspects 
of the subject unstudied. Headed by former Attorney General George W. 
Wickersham, it took its duties seriously, and in its final report, sub- 
mitted January 20, 1931, branded prohibition enforcement as a failure, 
noted the increase in corruption that had accompanied it, deplored its 
undermining of law enforcement generally, and regarded with alarm its 
demoralizing effect on the federal judicial system and on the nation's 
prison problem. Supc. ficially, at least, the report seemed to favor the 
retention of prohibition, possibly with a revision of the Eighteenth 
Amendment which would merely grant Congress authority 'to regulate or pro- 
hibit the manufacture, traffic in or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors.' But the individual opinions of the eleven members were so at 
variance that even this deduction seems open to question. Two commission- 
ers favored its immediate repeal, seven favored revision with the ultimate 
goal of national and state monopoly. The report, whatever its authors 
meant to recommend, revealed fully the existing discontent with prohibition 
and the need for decisive action.** 



* 

Fabian Franklin, What Prohibition Has Done to America (New York, 1922) , 
pp. 121-129; Oilman M. Ostrander, The Prohibition Movement in Califo rnia. 
1848-1933 (Berkeley, Calif., 1957) , pp. 169-181; John C. Gebhart, "Move- 
ment Against Prohibition," Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, CLXIII (Sept., 1932), 176-178. 

**ibid., 174-175; Merz, Dry Decade , p. 237; Ray Lyman Wilbur and Arthur M. 
Hy<3e, The Hoover Policies (New York, 1937), p. 551; The Rf.port of the 
Wickersham Commission is printed in House Document No. 722, 71st Cong., 
3rd Sess. (Washington, 1931, series 9361). Soe also Fletcher Dobyns, The 
Amazing Story of Re peal; An Expose of the Power of Propaganda (ChicagoT" 
1940), pp. 88-89; Warren, Herbert Hoover, pp. 212-218. 
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"Just as the Eighteenth Amendment was the child of the First World 
War, so its repeal was the child of the Great Depression, Wet prop.^.gand- 
ists, adapting to their ends the techniques of the Anti-Saloon League, 
which in its day had attributed practically all evil to the liquor traf- 
fic, now pinned the same accusation on prohibition; 'Every time a crime 
is committed, they cry prohibition. Every time a boy or girl goes wrong, 
they shout prohibition. Every time a policeman or politician is accused 
of corruption, they scream prohibition. As a result, they are gradually 
building up in the public mind zhe impression that prohibition is a major 
cause of the sins of society.'* 

"There was much argioment, too, as to the cost of prohibition in 
taxes lost, jobs destroyed, fam produce unsold, buildings untenanted, and 
the like; no doubt some citizens were influenced by the economic motive.- 
and hoped that repeal might pave the way toward lowered taxes, balanced 
budgets, and greater prosperity. But in th^ main it was the psychology 
of depression that made people change their minds. In prosperous times 
the voters could tolerate the inefficiency of prohibition, make jokes 

about it, and let it ride. But with the advent of depression its every 
fault was magnified, and the best jokes turned stale. The people were m 
a mood for change. Zealots who had promised the millenium as a result of 
prohibition, and had delivered bootleggers and racketeers instead, were 
in a class with politicians who had promised prosperity and delivered 
adversity. It was about time to wipe the slate clean and start over.** 
Hoover did what he could to enforce prohibition. He reorganized and en- 
larged the Prohibition Bureau, transferred it to the Department of Just- 
ice, and placed its personnel under civil service. But federal enforce- 
ment without state and local support was still a failure. In those 
localities, mostly rural, where public sentiment favored the law and sup- 
ported enforcement, it was enforced; elsewhere it was the same old false 
pretense as under Harding and Coolidge. Eventually Hoover, who hated the 
saloon and deplored intemperance as much as anyone, made up his nind that 

* 

Peter H. Odegard, The American Public Mind (New York, 1930) , p. 180. 
** 

Dobyns, Amazing Story, pp. 375-381; Warren, Herbert Hoover , pp. 218-223. 
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the Eighteenth Amendment would have to go, and on August 11, 1932, almost 
three months before the election, announced his decision to the nation. 
Since the Democratic platform of 1932 also favored repeal, there could be 
but one end in sight. After the election, in February, 1933, the last 
lame-duck Congress submitted the repeal amendment, and before the end of 
the year it became a part of the Constitution."^ 

Supplementary Reading 

"Status conflicts and the Changing Ideologies of the American Temperance 
Patterns bvV°'f; R. Gusfield in Society, Culture, .nd n.^ nW. '^"^^ 
JlJ^erns by Davxd J. Pxttman and Charles R. snyder (eds.). Southern 
Illxnoxs University Press, 1962. ^ » -> , soutnern 

yhe Perils of Prosperity, 1914-3 ?, by William E. Leuchtenberg, University 
of Chxcago Press, Chicago, 1958, pp. 213-217. unxversxty 

"Beer Street: Gin Lane—Some Views of 18th-Centurv Drinkino o^r^^-ir.*. v 
Quarterly J ournal of Studies on Alcohol . 1966. 

1969?"^ ^^^^^^^ university of Washington Press, Seattle, 

only Yesterday: An Informal History of the l9Pn'. . by Frederick Lewis 
Allen, pp. 204-224. Perennial Library, New York, 1931. 

The Neutral Spirit: A Port rait of Alcohol , by Berton Roueche. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1960. i^ittie. 



Quoted from Republxcan Ascendancy: 1921-33. pp. 177-179, 261-263, p^sim. 
Copyrxght (c) 1960 by Harper s Row. Used with permission by Harper s Row. 
No further reproduction authorized without express permission of the pub- 
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INDUSTRY 



Uses of Alcohol 

"The alcohol used in beverages is termed grain alcohol, or ethyl 
alcohol, the latter being its chemical term. There are several other 
kinds 6f alcohol. The most common is termed wood alcohol, its chemical 
name being methyl. It is obtained by heating wood in a closed container. 
The resultant vapor is condensed into a liquid, hence the name wood alco- 
hol» It is highly poisonous, when used as a beverage, death or blindness 
may result. 

"There is also denatured alcohol. This is a term applied to ethyl 
alcohol which for industrial purposes has had added to it methyl alcohol, 
benzine or other substances which have about the same boiling point as 
ethyl alcohol and cannot be separated from it by the process of distilla- 
tion. These materials render the alcohol unsuitable for beverage purposes 
but do not interfere with its use in industry. 

"Ethyl alcohol has very wide and valuable utilizations in industry. 
Some of these uses are: as a solvent and in drugs, flavoring extracts, 
perfumes, hair tonics, shaving lotions and various cosmetics. It is a 
source material from which plastics and certain synthetics come. 

"It. is also a source from which are produced chloroform, iodoform, 
ether, ethylene and vinegar. It is used in the preparation of soaps, dyes, 
imitation leather, ejcplosives, celluloid and photographic film. On 
Account of its low freezing point, is used as an anti-freeze in auto- 
mobiles. 

"Being highly inflammable and combustible as a vapor it is 
valuable for heat and light and may be used instead of gasoline, though 
methyl i^lcohol being less explosive, is generally used for these purposes." 



Quoted from The Problem; Alcohol— Narcotics, p. 23, with the permission 
of Texas Alcohol Narcotics Education, inc., 2814 Oak Lawn, Dallas, Texas 
75^19. Direct quotes from these selections may not be used except for 
classroom use* 
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Manufacture of a 1 coho 1 



"The alcohol of greatest concern in our lives, socially, psycho- 
logically and physically is ethyl alcohol, since it is the only alcoholic 
constituent found in beverage alcohols, we will now turn our attention to 



it. 



"Several alcohols (ethyl, n-butyl and amyl) are commercially pro- 
duced by the fermentation process using such microorganisms as yeasts and 
bacteria. The fermentation of starch and sugar with yeast gives ethyl 
alcohol and carbon dioxide as follows in a simple equation: 



Fermentation 



^^6"l0°5^"— >Vl2°6 — ^2C2H50H + 200^ 

Starch Glucose w/yeast Ethyl Carbon 

alcohol dioxide 

"Most of the ethyl alcohol produced by fermentation by commercial 
use is made from the 'blackstrap molasses' that remains as a residue at 
the sugar refineries after the crystal lizable cane sugar has been removed 
from the cane sap 

"There are two kinds of alcoholic beverages produced initially by 
fermentations ... : (i) nondistilled beverages and (2) distilled bever- 
ages. Both kinds- contain ethanol in some proportionate amounts. 

"First, let us define nondistilled beverages . This category 
includes wines, beer, ale, [andj hard cider .... 

"The concentration of alcohol in wine ranges from 10 to 22 per 
cent by volune, being between 12 and 14 per cent in most wines. Wines 
are fermented fruit juice. Usually, dry wines have only slight traces of 
sugar left in them following fermentation. Sweet wine contains from 2 to 
15 per cent sugar added after fermentation is complete. In sweet wine, 
the alcohol content must be above 15 per cent to keep the sugar added 
from fermenting, since wine is not usually pasteurized. 

"Higher concentrations of alcohol in wine [called fortified wines] 
are secured by adding brandy or wine spirits at the time of commercial 
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bottling. The latter is essentially about 90 per cent alcohol made by 
efficient distillation of wine. Sparkling wines, such as champagne, 
contain greater quantities of carbon dioxide. They are dry and contain 
about 12 per cent alcohol. 

"American made beer usually contains from 4 to 5 por cent of alco- 
hol by volume, from 3.2 to 4 per cent by weight. Ale, like beer, is a 
malted beverage and cont^iins from 6 to 8 per cent alcohol by volume, 

"Both beer and ale are produced by yeast fermentation of prepared 
'wort* from the. flour of small grains, wheat and barley. Thus, the term 
'grain alcohol' ceune into use. 

"Hard cider or apple wine is produced by the yeast fermentation of 
sweet apple juice. Most apple wines contain from 5 to 10 per cent alcohol 
by volume. 

"The second kind, distilled beverages , is a class of beverage 
•spirits" that include whiskey, brandy, rum, gin, [and] vodka .... 

"Whiskey is made from the liquid portion of the fermentation tank, 
called 'distiller's beer.* This liqxiid is distilled in a simple still to 
produce raw whiskey. Most raw whiskeys are made from cereal grains and 
when properly distilled yield £rom 60 to 80 per cent alcohol by volume. 
Raw whiskey is then aged in charred white oak barrels from 2 to 8 years 
to improve the flavor, then bottled with the appropriate 'proof designa- 
tion of from 40 to 50 per cent by volume. 

"Brandy, or cognac of French derivation, is made by distilling 
wins. It contains from 40 to 50 per cent alcohol by volume. Brandy is 
aged in wooden casks like whiskey and has some significant traces of 
methyl (wood) alcohol in it. 

"Rum is a distilled beverage from molasses derived from sugar 
cane. It is 80 to 100 proof. 

"Gin is made frora neutral spirits (ethyl alcohol) and water. 
Juniper berries and orange peel are added to the mixture for flavor. The 
mixture is either distilled or simply strained. Gin is usually 80 to 100 
proof. 

"Vodka, like gin, is a mixture of neutral spirits (ethyl alcohol) 
and water. Much of the commercial source is 100 proof. 
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Bevrage 



Avraqs Drink 



Pure Alcohol 



Distilldd spirits: 

^i'J^^y Mixsd drinks 1/2 ounce 

Brandy 6 Liqueurs 

Rum 

Gin 

Vodka 

Nondistilled beverages: 

one 3 1/2 oUnce glass 1/2 ounce 
^'"^ 12 ounce bottle 1/2 ounce 

1 

Production 

"Today most business is big business, and most of the production ^ 
of alcoholic beverages is concentrated in a few very large firms. Many of 
these steadily increase in size as they diversify their products, merge, 
or acquire subsidiaries. 

"The products other than beverages that are marketed by the alco- 
hol industry attest to the growing trend toward product diversification. 
Among these products are petrochemicals, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, and 
livestock feed.... 

" ... [A] factor peculiar to the alcoholic beverage industry . . . 
[is] th^t most distilled liquors and wines must be aged and stored for 
long periods before they are sold. Aging, on the average, takes two to 
four years. Storage adds to production costs. It also increases the 
marketing risks, since the public demands and tastes are difficult to pre- 
dict several years in advance. The cost of aging alcoholic beverages 
increases steadily with each year of storage. By the eighth year, the 
aging costs equal the original costs of production. For example, say the 
average initial cost of producing one gallon of bulk whiskey is about $1.25. 
If this gallon is aged for four years ^ its production cost rises to $1.88; 
after eight years, co $2.50.... 

"Hourly wage scales in the industry are considerably higher than 



Notes on Alcohol Education for r<iachers , pp. 15-17, Bulletin 37, Depart- 
ment of Education and Department of public Health, Michigan, 1970. 



the average for all manufacturing. For example, they are about 15 per 
cent above those paid in the food industries. The average earnings in 
the beer-making segment are at least one fourth higher than those *ih- * 
distilled spirits, mctking wages in beer manufacturing among the highest in 
all industries.* 

Distribution 

"Once a product is made, it must be distributed, marketed- "^^d sold 
by economic processes which involve many aspects of the business world. 
In the case of the alcoholic beverage industry, local, state, and Federal 
governments are also concerned 

"The costs of distribution must be added to the previousljd'ciHied 
costs of manufacturing. Such costs are reflected in the wholesale and 
retail markups over invoice costs. On the average, if manufacturer^^, 
sell liquor .to wholesalers for $1, the latter will resell it for e^bout 
$1.15. Retailers in turn will resell it for about $1.48. [According^ to 
one study, the] average retailer ... obtained a gross margin of about 20 
per cent on sales and 25 per cent on his invoice costs of merchandise. 
His expenses amounted to 17.1 per- cent of each sales dollar, nettjLng him 
a clear profit of 2.6 per cent. Salaries and wages accounted f or ^tj^e. 
highest costs, amounting to slightly more than one-tenth of every sales 
dollar."^ [For information on taxes and government controls, see.^|>\a3s 

c > 

Competition and Advertising 

The same techniques of persuasion are used for alcohol ads as for 
other products. Most of these common technique^ are explained below. 

1. Testimony An important personage testifies that he has used a 

product. The buyer says to himself: 'If he uses it, 'it 
must be good. ' The person may actually know nothing about 
the quality of the product. 

» 

2. Appeal to the senses : Pictures or sounds are used to appeal to the 

senses. The buyer begins to 'taste' and is motivated to buy. 

*U.S. Department of Labor, Reports , 1962. 

^From Teaching About Alcohol , by Frances Todd, pp. 84-86, p_assim . Copyright 

(c) by McGraw-Hill Inc. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

No further reproduction authorized without express permission of the publisher. 
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3. Transfer : A good-looking, sociable, sexy or well-dressed man or 

woman sells the product. The buyer associates the product 
with- someone good-looking or admirable and imagines that 
when he uses the product he will become like that person. 

4. Bandwaqon : Language is used that suggests that 'everyone' or 'all the 

people are doing it or using it. The buyer doesn't want 
to be left out, or does not want to appear 'out of it,' 
even to himself, so he buys the product. 

5. Plainfolks : An ad shows an average person recommending the product, so 

SvicI!"^^ identifies with that person and takes his 

6. Glittering generality: An ad uses words like 'best,' 'your first 

one s never your last one,' 'the only' and 'great.' The 
claims have no substantiatibn in fact, but because the 
buyer is bombarded with words that have positive associa- 
tions, the buyer receives a positive impression of the pro- 

^* ^PP^^l to romance or fantasy : (similar to transfer) White knights, 

green giants, skilled super athletes are featured in a com- 
mercial only unreal features and powers are attributed to 

n^^nnf ^""^ associates these powers with the 

proauct anyway, 

8. Humor: Peopla tend to remember or at least have a positive associa- 

tion with an ad that makes them laugh; when they remember 
the ad they think of buying the product. 

9. Statistics : Buyers tend to be impressed by statistics. Ads leave out 

contingencies or variables such as who conducted the study 
or what kind of people were polled. 

10. Cardstacking : Ads give one-sided portrayals of their products. Only 

the beneficial aspects are mentioned, not the weaknesses. 

11. Fact vs. opinion :' Statements that are opinions that can't be or 

haven t been proven carry weight and seem like facts if the 
buyer is convinced the speaker knows what he is talking 
about. ^ 

concern for the public good: Ads which claim concern about social or 
ecological problems; We care about our environment. 1 

"As in all industries, producers and distributors vie with each 
other for the buyer's dollar, in the alcoholic beverage industry, adver- 
tising is directed at prospective purchasers all along the line from 

^Abt Associates Inc. 
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distiller to drinker. Rivalries center about price, packaging, display, 
service, credit, delivery, range of products •••• In addition, competi- 
tion operates within three limitations which are unique to the beverage- 
alcohol industry. Two of them apply to liquor advertising, which is 
stringently regulated by both government and by the industry itself. The 
third is in the area of price control, 

"From state to state and from community to community there are 
wide variations among the governmental restrictions on advertising alco- 
holic beverages. Frequently prohibited are advertisements containing 
scenes of drinking, women and athletic events. Billboard advertising, 
window displays, and prize contests are contrary to the policies in some 
localities. Yet despite such local, state, and Federal regulations, alco- 
holic beverages, together with automobiles, soap, cigarettes, cosmetics, 
and drugs, are among the most widely advertised products. According to 
United States Treasury reports, the alcoholic beverage industry spends 
about 4.5 per cent of its annual gross receipts on advertising. 

"In accordance with controls imposed on members by the industry 
itself, distilled liquors are not advertised on radio or television. Beer 
and wine, however, do use these media. Compared with other industries, 
the alcohol industry is very circumspect about advertising, because it 
aims to create and maintain a favoratble public image. 

"The Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., the public relations arr* 
of the distilled spirits industry, reports that in spite of increased 
advertising in the various mass media in the past decade, the consumption 
of distilled liquor, wine, and beer has remained essentially unchanged. 
In fact, consumer expenditure even declined relative to income in this 
period. 

"Contrary to the national policy applied to most industries, the 
government imposes price-cutting restrictions on the beverage alcohol 
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industry. By keeping prices high, government hopes to limit consumption. 
In about fifteen states, retailers by law must adhere to the retail 
prices set by the manufacturers. In other states, slightly more liberal 
price controls are designed to restrain price competition among retailers 
and retain it for either the manufacturer or state control agencies. One 
outcome of this resale-price-maintenance policy has been to divert price 
competition into packaging and services."^ 

(TWO rather different views of the Licensed Beverage Industries 
follow: "A" is from an article in the Christian Science Monitor . "B" 
from the Newsletter, a Licensed Beverage Industries publication.] 

A. "The fact is that the liquor industry—and here that includes 
the bottling and brewing corporations, the distributors, the advertising" 
and sales agencies, the retail outlets-is not yet taking the steps neces- 
sary to help stop the drunken driver. These could include unequivocal 
support on the state level of stiff presumptive blood-alcohol levels. 

"in fact, despite heavy expenditures in alcoholism research througn 
university grants during the past decades, as well as a recent spate of 
magazine advertisements by the industry declaring its intention to help 
rid the highways of drunken drivers, the industry's role, some feel, has 
been lukewarm at best and perhaps even somewhat dangerously misleading. 

"Liquor lobbyists are actjve behind the scenes in every state 
legislature in the nation, utilizing high-powered law offices and public- 
rela-.ions firms. They are coolly efficient, skilled political tacticians 
and lavishly financed. 

"Many experts hold that there is a need for dispassionate, analy- 
tical studies of the correlation between liquor sales and per capita 
consumption and highway accident rates, such information is needed to 
guide state legislators in setting realistic tavern and cocktail bar hours 
and liquor -license policies. Emotionalism, either against or for liquor 
sales on a totally unrestricted basis, cannot be tolerated when the high- 
ways are being turned into battlegrounds, they say. 

bVMcG rarHil? TnT n'"TK ^' Copyright (c) 1964 

by McGraw-Hill Inc. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

No further reproduction authorized without express permission of the pub- 
lisner. 
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"The liquor industry in the United States is an economic giant. 
Many a longtime newsman, particularly at the state level / would also say 
a sort of political giant as well. The industry, with an employment of 
about 1.8 million workers, grossed more than $21 billion in 1969 and paid 
out more than $8.2 billion in taxes. More than half of this went to the 
federal government. 

"The industry is also one of this nation's most important adver- 
tisers, spending more than $200 million annually — some $88 million of that 
going to magazines last year. 

Support for U>S. drive avowed 

"And now that cigarette advertising is being forced from the tele- 
vision screen, it is known that some broadcasting officials are casting 
hungry eyes at liquor advertising as possible new revenue sources. In 
addition, the liquor industry's many ties with the entertainment industry 
further its ability to reach the public in almost covintless ways with a 
favorable public image. 

"On the national level, the industry avows its support for the 
Department of Transportation's new campaign to curb the drinking driver. 

"'What is our stand on the issue of drinking and driving?' Asked 
a recent full-page Time and Newsweek ad purchased by the Licensed Beverage 
Industries, Inc. 'It's the same as the National Safety Council and the 
American Medical Association. * Industry spokesmen have stressed that the 
industry's position— li}:e that of the NSC, the AMA, and the Department of 
Transportation — is twofold: getting the chronic alcoholic, who consti- 
tutes perhaps the largest part of the accident problem, off the highways, while 
also supporting educational campaigns to acquaint 'social' drinkers with 
•safe' drinking limits. 

"Get down to the state level, however, where anti-drunken-driver 
legislation — such as implied-consent statutes ai\d,.^presuit)^^ levels — is 
enacted, and the picture clouds considerably. In fact, one invariably 
finds that the industry is quiescent (not supporting such measures at all) 
or actively in opposition. 
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'Let's enforce existinc^ laws' 

^ "Take Michigan, for example. Safety advocates there have been • 
tryxng to lower the state's presumptive blood-alcohol level from 15 
percent to .10 percent. The Michigan Licensed Beverage Association (LBA) 
xs against the bill. .„e say the state has enough laws now,' argues Eddie 
Shepherd, coordinator of activities for the Michigan LBA. 'Let's enforce 
the existing laws.' 

••He adds: 'Most accidents occur on roads within 25 miles of a 
person's home anyway. The answer is obviously diverting some of those 
interstate-highway funds to secondary roads and arterials.' 

"And the Michigan LBA's coolness to the .10 percent presumptive 
level. It must be said, is hardly unique. 

"The lack of clear-cut specific industry support for the federal 
.10 percent standard and implied-consent laws, say some critics of the 
xndustry, is only one part of its dubious role in stopping the problem of 
the drinking driver. Perhaps more important, they say, are certain 
xndustry practices and objectives that taken together almost ensure acci- 
dents* 

•■such practices, say these critics, include an industry drive to- 
"1. increase across-the-board and per capital sales (per capita 

consumption on the national average has increased little over the past few 

years) * 

"2. Exp'and Sunday sales (16 states do not allow such sales). 
"3. Lower the legal drinking age whenever possible."^ 



B. 



."Industry stable in 1971 Despi^e Uncertain n,.., 



Donovan 



"•The past year,' according to the industry spokesman, 'reflected 
the continuing, realistic change in public attitudes toward drink and 
drinkiny; a change marked by growing awareness of the facts about the 
moderate social use of beverage alcohol . ' 
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"Th^s evolutionary change 'was evidenced in 1971 by the continued 
modernization of archaic liquor control laws in more realistic accord with 
the social drinking customs of various states and communities » • the LBI 
president stated. 

"The trend was specifically documented, he noted, in the further 
expansion of legal sales areas and in the. approval of sales by the drink 
and Sunday sales in scores of localities which hitherto restricted such 
sales. The LBI president's year-end report also pointed out the exorbitant 
and disproportionate taxes which burden the consumer of distilled spirits: 
$10.50 per gallon Federal tax, plus state and local levies which bring the 
average total tax per gallon to about $14. 

"Citing survey bills, Donovan said 178 legislative bills in 39 
states were introduced in 1971 to increase taxes on alcoholic beverages. 
Seven states boosted excise taxes during the year bringing the state tajc 
per gallon average during 1971 up to $2.53. With New York's increase of 
$1.00 a gallon, effective February 1 of this year this average has been 
boosted to $2.56. 

"Today, he noted, the total tax burden on a $4.75 bottle of dis- 
tilled spirits avei ges 58 per cent of the retail price. He added: 'This 
excessive and inequitable taxation repeatedly has proved to be self- 
defeating; it drives business to neighboring communities and states with 
lower tax rates. And it encourages the production of illegal whiskey for 
the moonshine racket on a large scale. '"^ 

S upplementary Reading 

Alcohol Education for Classroom and Communit y, by Raymond G.. McCarthy (ed.), 
McGraw-Hill, 1964, chapters 4, 18, 19. 

Chapter 4— Alcohol and the Alcoholic Beverages, by R.W. Harger. 

Chapter 18 — The Alcoholic Beverage Industry and the Economy, by A.R. Oxen- 

feld and L. Wattel. 

Chapter 19~An Analysis of the Influence of Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 
on Drinking Customs, by H. Leventhal. 



Quoted from News Letter , January, 1972, #311, with permission of the 
Licensed Beverage Industries, inc. Direct quotes from these sections may 
not be used except for classroom use. 
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The Alcoholic Beverag e Indtistry; Social Attitudes and Economic Progress , 
LBI Facts Book 1971. Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., New York, 1972. 

Moonshine ; The Poison Business . Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 155 
East 44th Street, New York, New York 10017. 
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PHYSICIkL EFFECTS 



I. Introduction 

II. Alcohol Metaboli.'m 

III. Absorption 

A. Definition 

B. Influences 

1* time 

2. food 

3* rate of drinking 

4. type of drink 

IV. Alcohol Concentration 

V. Oxidation 

VI. Alcohol as a Food 

VII. Effects on Body 

A. Liver 

B. Kidneys 

C. Blood pressure 

D. Stomach 

E. Skin 



PHYSICAL EFFECTS 



"Current medical doctrines agree that whatever affects one organ 
may influence others , even in remote areas of the body, and that physical, 
mental, and emotional influences are interdependent. In this psychosomatic 
framework it is presumptuous to fragment information on the effects of 
alcohol into an organ-by-organ analysis with at cautioning the reader that 
such an arrangement is more expedient than accurate. 

"Further r the statements which follow are based on laboratory- 
centered research which does not take into account one elusive variable: 
the social and personea setting in which drinking occurs. The atmosphere 
of a cocktail party, or that: of skid row, a mood of despair or of elation 
—these may well influence alcohol's effects even though the influence 
cannot be measured. [Recent investigations have been able to measure 
effects of these influences.] Somehow an olive in a pretty cocktail glass 
is mudi more glamorous than the same olive in the jar. 

"With these important qualifications, this chapter presents research 
findings about the effects of alcohol on the body's activites- 

"Any food or drug (and alcohol is both) is immersed in powerful 
chemical baths as it is tossed about by the muscular contractions of the 
organs in the alimentary canal. Most foods, as a result of immersion in 
these chemicals and enzymes contained in the digestive juices, are reduced 
to forms simple enough in molecular and chemical structure to be absorbed 
and ised by the cells. Alcohol is one of the few f^ds that is alreaciy 
simple enough to be absorbed at once; it:5 molecules are small enough and 
its chemical pattern simple enough to be used for fuel almost immediately 
after swallow. ng. 

"While alcohol can enter the body via the skin or by inhalation, 
intravenous injection, or enema, we are concerned only with the popular 
method, swallowing. But regardless- of how it enters the body, its meta- 
bolism, the way it is used or disposed of, consists of fear phases: 

' "1. Absorption , which takes place in the stomach or small intes- 
tine, where alcohol enters the bloodstream at a highly variable 
rate. 
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alcohol «" ul^a S '""It-na £ro» the oxidation o£ 

£ro» any other ?„2 1 ' °^ calories released 

cell S t^rb^J°°f;,„^?'"'' "a metabolized in anv 

the U»e" ° ""^ " metabolized chiefly in the cells of " 

of t le^coho?" ' ^ """"'1' (2 to 10 percent) 

o£ the alconol escapes miused via the breath or urine. 

"I-o of the Phases „£ alcohol metabolism-absorption and oxidation 
--U1 b, discussed more fully below because they are pertinent to the 
problems arisin, from misuse of alcohol, ill effects from alcohol result 
"hen Its oxidation lags far behind its absorption. 

" asorption means that in almost blotterlike fashion the tiniest 
of blood vessels, the capillaries, in the walls of the stomach and small 
.ntest^es piC up alcohol very soon after it is s.-allo„ed and transport 
xt throughout the body, within a few moments after a sip or two is taken, 
some o. it is detectable in the blood, i.e., it has been absorbed in this 
Short ^me. Ontil alcohol penetrates the brain cells, it cannot affect 
behavror. it may be said, then, that alcohol remains inactive as long as 
" stays in the stomach or s^ll intestines, but when too large quantities 
Of alcohol are used within too short a period, too much alcohol is absorbed 
too rapxdly for man's well-being, it is during this time lag between in- 
take and use, or between absorption and oxidation, that alcohol's effects 
«re experienced, whereas the constant oxidation rate (which will be 
axplarned in a later section) is difficult (actually impossible) to hasten 
sxgnrflcantly by any known scheme, there are numerous influences which may 
hasten or deter absorption 

"HOW much is consumed determines how long it will take for all of 
xt to be absorbed. The greater the amount consumed, the longer the period 
required for absorption 

"The presence of any food in the stomach inhibits the absorption 
Of alcohol because all foods contain some water and thus provide additional 
fluxds in which the alcohol can be diluted, in an empty stomach, the only 
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fluids available for diluting the alcohol are those contained in or 
secreted by the stomach itself. A person who drinks on an empty stomach 
has a higher alcohol concentration in his stomach than one who drinks the 

same amount on a partially or entirely full stomach 

"Still another factor related to the absorption rate is whether 
one gulps or sips his 'drink. Sipping a drink slowly over a period of time 
prevents the cdncentr^ition of alcohol from becoming significantly high by 
the simple mechanism of providing less alcohol to be absorbed at one 
time 

" Oxidation is the process by which the cells combine the dissolved 
food in the blood with oxygen and thereby release heat and energy. As a 
result, carbon dioxide and water are returned by .the tissues to the blood 

as waste products of combustion 

"What regulates each persoti's ability to dispose of alcohol, or 
stated in another way, his personal fixed rate of oxidation, is the quan- 
tity and activity of the alcohol enzyme in his liver cells. A large 
individual will usually burn alcohol faster than a small one. For example, 
tlie liver of a 300-pound person will weigh about double that of a 150-pound 
one. Assuming that each has a healthy liver, the heavier person will 
destroy twice as much alcohol as the lighter person in the same period.... 
[A 150-pourd man can oxidize approximately one drink per hour. ] 

"From time immemorial, man has sought ways to increase the oxida- 
tion rate, or in everyday terms, to sober up rapidly after too many 
drinks. The popular notions that exercise, ircsh air, cold showers, hot 
baths, shock or black coffee will redute or negate tta effects of exces- 
sive drinking have absolutely no foundation in fact.."^ [Although these 
methods may cause a person to feel more wide-awake, he will still be as 
impaired as before.] 

" Is alcohol a food? Dorland's Medical Dictionary defines food as 
•anything which, when taken into the body, serves to nourish or build up 
tissues or to oupply heat.' Because it does 'supply heat' (as it is oxi- 

Krnr. Teaching About Alcohol by Frances Todd, pp. 53-,59, 62-29, £assim. Copyright 
(c) 1964 by McGraw-Hill Inc. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill Book 
company. No further reproduction authorized without express permission of 
the publisher. 
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dized, or burned up), alcohol may be classified as a food. 

"Alcohol is neither a complete nor a desirable food, however, it 
contains no vitamins, minerals, proteins, or other essential nutrients 
whxch nourish and repair body tissues. This is why alcohol does not have 
to be digested. The only thing supplied the body by alcohol is calories 
or heat energy, a one-ounce 'shot- of 86 proof whiskey, for example, 
contains about 90 calories-more calories than are contained in a small 
bottle of soda or two medium strips of bacon. 

"Furthermore -^^se alcohol, calories cannot be stored for future 
use as can calories from most other foods. Alcohol calories are burned 
up, or oxidized, immediately. They displace the calories ordinarily sup- 
pued by other foodstuffs. Therefore, unless a person who tak.s in several 
hundred calories in the form of alcohol reduces his intake of calories 
from other foods by the same number, he will probably gain weight. 

"[A] ... person who receives a major portion of his daily caloric 
requirements from alcohol fails to get the necessary vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins. Such nutritional deficiency results in lower resistance and 
higher susceptibility to many ailments, such as kidney and liver disease, 
and disorders of the nervous system."^ 

"Because of the liver's mandatory role in processing alcohol, it 
is not suprising that there are numerous reports of laboratory tests and 
Clinical observations concerning the effects of alcohol on this vital o.gan. 
First, no change or damage has ever been found to result from drinkina 
moderate amounts of alcohol by those with healthy livers. Second, exten- 
sive, excessive, and prolcnged drinking habits frequently lead to seriously 
impaired liver functions. 

"In the concentration in which it occurs in the body, alcohol has 
no direct action, harmful or helpful, on the kidneys . The frequent urina- 
tion so common after drinking is the result of the action of alcohol on the 
antidiuretic secretion of the pituitary gland. Alcohol causes a decrease 
in this secretio n and hence an increase in urination; in other words, 

'^"""'^ • P- 15, by Julius B. Shelvin 

'''' ^ 
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alcohol is a diuretic. 

"After two or three drinks the pulse rate, blood pressure , and 
total flow of bloc;1 throughout the body usually increase about 5 per cent. 
The resultant increased circulation lasts only about fifteen minutes. 
In the case of persons with impaired hearts > alcohol has no beneficial 
effects, but in the judgment of many cardiac specialists, moderate drink- 
ing probably will not harm them. 

"In the concentration found in the body after moderate drinking, 
alcohol has no irritant action on the tissues of the stomach . In the large 
quantities consumed by those who drink excessively, the stomach lining may 
be irritated so J^adly that chronic gastritis results. Vomiting and nausea 
frequently follow immoderate drinking, particularly in the case of persons 
unaccustomed to drinking. 

"Either the nonalcoholic ingredients in a drink (such as^the con- 
geners or the mix) or the combination of twr or more beverages (such as 
.drinking first gin and then whiskey) may cause digestive upsets in some 
individuals in the same way that certain combinations of foods upset some 
people. The risk of intoxication is neither enhanced nor diminished by 
combining drinks, but the likelihood of malaise is increased. It is the 
quantity of alcohol, not how it is flavored, that intoxicates. 

" Skin . In moderate amounts, alcohol causes a dilation or expan- 
sion of the capillaries which gives a rosy glow to the face, a feeling of 
warmth, and an increase in perspiration. The warmth is an entirely fal-e 
sensation, since alcohol does not increase the rate at which the body pro- 
duces heat. The nerves which register temperature lie very close to the 
skin's surface and so are able to pick up the small amount of heat momen- 
tarily producea by the increased blood supply to the' skin. Following this 
short-lived surface reaction, the body temperature falls. 1 . is thus 
evident that the belief that a drink will warm up a chilled person is 
false. [Therefore, attempts to revive, with alcohol, people in shock or 
people bitten by snakes may be detrimental, since these individuals may 



^From Teac hing About Alcohol by Frances Todd, pp. 71-73. Copyright .c) 
1964 by McGraw-Hill Inc. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
No further reproduction authorized without express permission of the pub- 
lisher. 
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already have dangerously low body temperatures.] 
Supplementary Reading 

1964. ^ "«:at-<.y (M.), McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 

hoi= c..»icai .:rs.i„s:iSir st^ifwf°:2^:^r"°- °^ 
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BEHAVIORAL EFFECTS 



"Alcohol may be classified pharmacologically as an anesthetic and 
also as a narcotic . In small dosos it has a quieting or sedative effect, 
in larger doses an analgesic or pain-killing effect, and in even larger 
doses a hypnotic, narcotic, or sleep-inducing effect. 

"Alcohol's effects on the brain and nerve cells, and in turn on 
human behavior, are similar to those of chloroform or ether. In small 
quantities alcohol is a mild depressant, and in large quantities an anes- 
thetic. The intoxicating action of alcohol affects the brain first, since 
the brain is highly sensitive even to very low alcohol ' concentrations . A 
sufficiently high concentration provides a medium in and around the brain 
cells which impairs their normal functioning. The disturbances which 
result are shown in the activities of the organs controlled by the brain, 
not in the body tissues themselves. For example, the staggering gait and 
slurred speech of the drunk are the result of the indirect action of 
alcohol in the nervous system. In the concentrations present in the blood, 
alcohol causes no organic damage in the brain: the cells are not destroyed, 
dissolved, injured, or dried out, even if large quantities of alcohol are 
consumed repeatedly." 

"Alcohol acts as an anesthetic as soon as it is carried by the blood 
stream to the brain. From this point on, the person is affected because 
alcohol begins to depress the central nervous system. The degree to which 
he is affected depends on the concentration of alcohol in his blood. 

"Therefore, one factor lhat determines the effect of alcohol is 
the size of .ae person. An ounce of alcohol distributed throughout the 
body of a 100 pound person will result in a concentration of alcohol in 
his blood of .06%. In other words, .06% of his blood is alcohol. We call 
this his blood alcohol level . The same amount of alcohol in a 200 pound 
person will result in .03% alcohol blood level because that person has twice 



Iprom T^^^chin q About Alcohol by Frances Todd, p. 65. .Copyright (c) 1964 
by McG- raw-Hill inc. Used wit h permission of McGraw-Hill Book Compar^- No 
further reproduction authorized without express permission of the publishe-. 
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as much body fluid with which to dilute this ounce of .Icohol. This me.n. 
• that the 200 pound person will have to consume 2 ounces of alcohol to get 
the same effect the 100 pound person gets from 1 ounce. 

"Another important point to consider i. that the degree to which a 
person is affected is not always reflected in hi. behavior. P.opl. react 
differently to alcohol in outward appearance. Some people let themselves 
go, so to spea., after 1 or 2 drinks, while others or even the same person 
sometimes can consume larger quantities without the effect, being notice- 
able. This is because up to a point a person can learn t. control hi. out- 
ward behavior after drirJcing, if he sets his mind to it. Tni. is the 
interesting phenomenon known as psychological tolerance, which w. will deal 
With later. The point we want to note at this time i. thst there i. „o 
way of telling by a person's outward behavior how „uch alcohol he ha. con- 
sumed or how much of his brain has been anesthetized. 

"One of the peculiar characteristic, of alcohol, or of any an..- 
thetic, is that not all the nerve centers in the br,in are affected by the 
same blood alcohol level, some nerve centers are more re.i.tant than 
others. The nerve centers controlling the automatic processes such a. 
breathing are the last to be affected. The first to be affected are the 
centers controlling the higfter functions that have been learn^l. Among 
these are the inhibitions and judgment. 

Inhibitions 

"inhibitions are restraints that human beings develop. We are noi 
born with them. wa ^^^^^ i.^ 

thln«« H °' °' °' <'«'tain 

things because we are concerned about what our parents or our friend. wiU 

think of us. we also learn that there are things we do not say or do 
because they are wrong. Eventually through application of these restraint, 
again and again over a period of years, they get to be a normal and .ixed 
part of our behavior. The more fixed these inhibitions become, the more 
automatic they become and the less they will be affected by alcohol. The 
younger a person is, the less fixed are these inhibitions and- the more 
quickly they will be released by alcohol. 

"Not all people are as restrained as others, nor are all people 
always comfortable with these restraints. They are perhaps overly self- 
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conscious of what others think or say about theia to the point where they 
,are uhcomfprtable in the presence of others; or perhaps they are unable 
to do the things tiiey would like to do. For such peopia particularly, 
i«>hol has a welcome effect. By removing their inhibitions they become 
lek^ concerned witii what other people think of them.. They feel more at 
ei, talk more freely, become more active. They give the impression of 
i^ing stimulated because the brakes have been removed. . . . . i . 

"Thefe.are many-who believe that for this, reason aldohpl serves a 
beneficial purpose at a social gathering. It 'loosens' people up, makes 
tiiem more friendly and comfiirtable in one another's presence, more toler- 

aiitt: less, criti^^^^ 

«The hoinnal man driidcsv to. height^^ and enthusiasin-r^to 

iAteifelfy, t^ fe6i>-tS let t» sociaiiz^^^ 

Aipaurentiyir ttien, liquor does hot need.-^^^^^^^ taste to attract its 

foiiowers. What it does do is relax y^i it frees you, for a tiine -from 
your nagging inner self and helps make the world brighter; it heightens 
your l>ieatsure and makes you feel good.....*. 

[The relaxing effect of alcohol is also an aid to digestion O 
the famous physiologist E^Hi Starling once .wrote: 

Not only is greater, enjoyment obtained from the meal. 
The enjoynieht is due itself to the fact that alcphol has. 
given him repose of spirit f ix»m the ei»dless little worrxes 
of the day's work. He has sat down: to dinner fightxng tiie 
battles of the day over again, preparing for the work of 
the future, and seeking metiiods of warding off possible 
dangers to himself or his plans. But for the morcnt these 
thoughts and cares are no longer of any value to him; the 
time has come for repose and repair; and to obtaxn diges- 
Uon and assimilation he needs to free his mind of them, 
under the influence of alcohol past troubles cease^to 
repeat themselves and to reverberate in his mind. 



'As. 



kinohol in our society , by Bernard and Levi N. Larsen, pp. 25-26. North 
Dakota CoBBoission oh Alcoholism, 1969. 

^selections from Licmor: The Servant of Man, by Morris E. C^afetz, jp. 
51-52, 151, 164. Copyright (c) 1965 by Morris E. Chafetz. Reprinted by 
permission of Little, Brown and Comjany. 
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H uscuur cohtrpl. since aU voiUntarj .^v«.e„t. aie u„aer the 
«.»s^xa. coo^.^.,„,. evuence .XcoKoX in an, a*o».. 

llT " -^"^ * ejects a^^^ 

, "Pirst, the- total aetri,«„tal effect on skilled perior-^nce in. 

*--e . - t*;r,.H^,,e,t»t«,«,^^^ ai^Xity:to:>„aoL - 

. a aoor Second ^ the detrimehtal ef f^-h ^ ' n - 

^ -.^.«.;^^,n..i 

t«.s,..,naca,s.,«,^ it-..., ra«t,. the e.t.nt 6. 
2nl ^ '^'^ =~ ^el^tea to. the capa.it, .o. sel.- 

™ the .naxvxdual po.se.ses as ^11 as to the «^„„t of alcohol in 

lUcely to retaxn some of it after a ariri or two.. 

'The basic .fact is that alcohol [enhances or), creates a sense of 
^U-^e.n,. Which in the avera,. man ,^,,ea« ... to ov^eonfidence, an 

ii Holt: "isr" '° ^ '^-^ - — 

ai, however, alcohol may simply raise confidence to normal 
levels. This explains why in rare cases soeial or occupational efficiency 
nay appear to be improved after drinking."^ 

Degrees of Impairment: 

"[Thej depression of the «rve centers controlling the inhibitions 
and 3ud^nt centers begins to a mild degree when the blood alcohol level 
reaches .02*, which, for a person of average .eight, «uld re^i.e the 
xngestion of V2 onnce of alcohol. This is the amount usually contained 

reproduction oTthf S-'" ■ 
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in one drink of beer, whiskey or wine. 

••As more alcohol enters the person's blood, hot only are these 
fxuictions increasingly depressed but his coordination and reaction abili- 
ties are affected. A blood. alcohol level of •04% to .06% begins to pro- 
duce a feeling of mental relaxation^a decrease in fine skills, and a re- 
duction of abixity to respond and perform. A person at this stage is 
likely to consider himself more alert and even more capable than normally 
even .though there has been a reduction of his reaction time, his judgment, 
and his ability to respond to emergencies. Thus, as his actual ability 
to perform decreases, his confidence in this ability increases.... 

'^As the blpod-alcohpl level reaches .10%, the average drinker's 
senses/of hearing, sjpeech, vision, and bal^^^^^ TSiis takes 

atoout five drinks, eadh containing 1/2. ounce of alcohbli- (5 times .02% = 
• 10%).. 

••After about eight 1/2 ounce drinks the average person's blood 
alcohol level will reach .16%. {8 times .02), at which point he. will have 
difficulty walking or standing. • 

•'At blood alcohol level of .40% the average person will lose con- 
sciousness. He ha4 about 10 ounces of alcohol (10 times .04% = .40%) in 
his body tissues. All of his faculties have been paralyzed except the 
automatic processes of breathing and heart beat. Fortiuiately he is not 
in a condition to drink "any more. He will remain in this coma until the 
body has disposed of enough alcohol so that the nerve centers controlling 
consciousness can begin functioning again. This is generally called 
'sleeping it off,' which many an inebriate has done in a jail cell. 

••Few people realize that a drinker [in a coma] is near the point 
of death. That many do die while in this coma may be for one of two 
reasons. Suppose the drinker as he loses consciousness has 3 ounces of 
unabsorbed alcohol left in his stomach. Absorption, which continues even 
though the person is unconscious, can build up the blood alcohol level to 
the lethal point of .5% or .6% (13 x .04% = .52%). This is enough to stop 
his breathing. 

"A second {and more likely) reason for death while in a coma- is 
vomiting, which may cause the unconscious person to choke. For these 
reasons a drinker in a coma should never be left unattended as he no often 
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is in a jail cell, room, or automobile. He needs medical attention in a . 
hospital, ' 

"The degrees of impairment we have been discussing are based on a 
person of average weight (154 pounds, . For a 100 pound person the amoOnt 
of, alcohol to produce this impairment is considerably less."l 

Influehces 

"... Here are. a -few examples of how psychological factors may 
influence a person yitien he drinks: 

• ^ :. " Tfie^siti^tioh , Often, ; we unthinkingly regulate our behavior when 
ye ?e <Jrinkinr,. d^^^^ A young busi- 

^r^essman.Vhaying di^ 

dru*. ^ut::when ^he h^ ainh^r:WitivMs.^s^ tEe next^hightV one dririk me^ 
. not seemto affect him at aia;.he is keeping a tighter grip on? his 
feehavior. 

"Hismood. A person's emotions can affect his drinking behavior. 
When he is at ease, comfortable, he is likely to stop after he feels the 
relaxing effect of one drink. But at another time when he is tense or 
angry, he may feel pressured to continue drinking until his mind no longer 
focuses on his problems. 

"A person's reasons for drinking can actually affect his reactions 
to alcohol, too. someone who is drinking to have an excuse for eicting up 
may unconsciously exaggerate the effect that alcohol is having on him. And 
someone who is boasting that he can hold his liquor may succeed, at first, 
in masking .the effects of the alcohol.-until he drinks so much that he 
finds that he is drunk. 

" His attitudes . How a person feels about using alcohol depends 
largely on attitudes he absorbed while -growing up. For instance, if his 
parents sometimes served a round of drinks when friends dropped in, he 
may look on drinking as an occasional activity, tied in with socializing, 
and to be used onl y in moderation. Someone else, who often heard his par- 

Whol in Our SociotY> by Bernard and Levi N. Larsen, pp. 26-27. North 
Dakota Commission on Alcoholism, 1969. » pp. North 
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ents speak of 'needing a drink' in times of trouble, might look on 
drinking as a necessi.ty whenever he is faced with a serious problem. 

'' His drinking experience . The person wHp is used to alcohol 
recognizes when it is beginning to interfere with his judgment and cqordir 
nation. Certain reactions warn him.Whien to stop drinking; and he has^ 
learned certain ways to control his behavior. 

"The inexperienced drinker does not have a clear "picture of how he 
reacts to alcohol, nor has he learned to control his reactions. In fact, 
since he is -expecting the alcohol to go to his head, he may purposely 
behave with less control-. Also, he is unsure of when to st<.^p> so he may^ 
drink more than he can handle." . 

D eveiopihg tolerance to Alcbhol ' - 

"There are many people who believe that with practice a drinker 
can develop a tolerance or resistance to alcohol so that he will not be 
affected as much by it as a.beginning drinker.. They point to the fact that 
experienced drinkers develop the ability to 'hold their liquor' without 
outwardly showing the effects of it. Since there are so many misconceptions 
about this, we need to examine more closely just what is meant by toler- • 
ance. There are two* kinds of tolerance which ' outwardly appear the same but 
which actually are quite different. 

Tissue To/erance 

"There is some evidence that prolonged regular intake of alcohol' (in 
other, words drinking every day in rather large doses) can develop a degree 
of what is called tissue resistance. The nerve centers in a desperate 
attempt to keep the bod^ processes functioning in balance are trying to 
compensate for the depressant effect of the drug. The more they compensate 
the niore alcohol must be i.aken to obtain the same degree of effect. Thus, 
up to a point a person can develop a resistance in his nervous syster. which 



^"Thinking About Drinking,' pp. 30-31, Children's Bureau and the -National 
Institute of Mental Health. U.?. Government Printing Office, 1968. 
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average. ..„.er aoes develop tKis toXerance to a^ si,„i..aa„t ae^e. 
gsychdloc^ie al Tolerann*. 

It is e.rr ■""'""''^ °* <*i='> Ml irW^s ao develop 

It IS cai ed psycholpgioal tolerai.ce. This -« . , 

as a sailor learns to walk across .tKe desk of v li • - u - ■ 
1 . -J • w»e aesK or a r» llmg ship... He hac 

learned what to expect so that- •!> — . ' ^ He has 

his h^fi..-^ • , ^° "^^t xf .cxrcumstances reguxfe it, he. controls 

hxs.behavxor and performance accordihoiv With A.^" ^- ^ 

..lai. .is rr:: rrr- - — 

that a a""v" ^■-i'c'X'K-.icai tolerance that toois people into thinking 
t^t a ar.„^er .3 so.er .h.n he is not. That is why hy ohservation alone 
on^ cannot determine to what extent alcohol has affected the faculties o 
a ar.„.er. The fact that he loo.s and acts soher doe. not „ean that e is 

Supplemen tary Readingjr 

Chapter 2-l.sycholo,ical Effects, Edith s. Lisanslcy. 
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COMPARATIVE ETHNIC PATTERNS 



I* Jewish 

II. Irish 

III. Italian 
IV* Chinese 



COMPARATIVE ETHNIC PATTERNS 

"The Irish r the Jews, the Italians, and the Chinese have been 
singled out for discussion because 'for a nvimber of generations they have 
each followed quite clearly defined patterns of drinking which are strik- 
ingly different from one anbther-Tdifferent enough to illustrate how- 
widely drinking customs do vary within twentieth-century America. This • 
is not to say that every individual member of these groups always^ follows 
the pattern — that no Jew ever becomes intoxicated, for instance, or ,that 
Irish-Americans always do. But there are distinct and Ibng-^established 
patterns; of drinking among: each of these groups^ which have attracted t^e 
interest of research workers^ and' a considered of material l^as been 

gathered describing and id^htifyihg their different drinking ways. 

Jewish 

"The Jews are noticeable for their long record of sobriety, both 
in this country > and in Europe. Sometimes this has led to, the mistaken idea 
that few Jews ever drink or that they drink only rarely. In fact, however, 
Jews are consistently found to have a higher percentage of people who drink 
than any other religious group in this country 

"The fact that drinking is so widespread among tiie Jews while 
drunkenness is so rare has indicated to sociologists that here is an 
example of a drinking pattern that may be quite distinctive. Specific 
studies have examined the way drinking is done among the Jews, what it 
means to them, and the broader traditions that are connected with it. 

"Drinking has a very special significance in Jewish religious 
ritual, and it is in religious terms that yoiing people usually first exper- 
ience alcohol . 

"In the Jewish culture, wine represents a whole network of sacred 

^The following passages are from T^en-Age Drinking , by Margaret Bacon and 
Mary Brush Jones, pp. 85-99, passim . Copyright 1968 by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, Inc. Used with permission of the publisher. No further repro- 
duction authorized without express permission of the publisher. 
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tU«„. act of drln.!., .t religious cer^onies is . „ay of expres- 
sing the union of the .enbers of the poup with e*:h other' ana «ith the 
~st sacrea sy*ols of their culture. Orinkin, is an act of co«nion. ' 
It aoes not just -go alOn, with- a religious cere^-ny,' .s it .dght, for 
instance at a Protestant .eaaiW reception. Rather, the arin>cing is an 
ential part of the Jewish religious ce.*^n, itself .... ^i, ana of 
ritual or religious arin^in, is woven into al«,st every ^Jor Jewish 
religious ceremony ; 

"Bltuai or -ceremonial orinkihg among the Je«> as in other cul- 
tures is surrounaea by aefi,it* rules .hlch specify the amount W Una 
Of arinking to he aone. wine is -generUay the prescriWa beverage in 
Jewish rituals, <ana- though suhstitutei are often acceptable, they too -are 
specified. The amount to fbe ,aru«= is aefinea, sometimes .in: te«s of the - 
number of giasa.s, ana soiitimes evSn, the- size of the glass. »ho is to 
drinlc is specifiea, Aether i* is ^, be all present or only the men, ana . 
SO on . 



"Among the Jews, then, arinking is experiencea first of all as 
southing that must be practi.ea, in a certain way, on certain occasions. 

ro!V:l: " satisfaction 

from arising comes from the proper perfor^ce of the traaitional forms, 
ana not from any inaiviaual effect of the alcohol. The iaea of arinking • 
for private effect woula be opposea to the whol. .meaning of ari„»i„g as it 
occurs in Jewish ritual. Drunkenness would seem a profanation of ritual, 
« abuse and violation of all that drinRing means as a religious symbol 

"Of course, Jews do not arlnJt only in connection with rituals. 
Drinking takes place in ordinary sociai situations, too. But it appears 
that the way of arinking repeateaiy practicea in religioui observances 
carries over, to a large extent, to arinking in general, wherever it occurs. 
Irish 

"The Irish drinking experience forms a dramatic contrast with the 
Jewish one. There has been very little research done on the drinking 
customs and attitudes of the Irish in this country, although their tend- 
ency to drink to excess is well established. However, the background of 
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custom which Irish immigrants brought with them to the Uriited States has 
been explored in some detail. The massive Irish immigration to this country 
took place during. the nineteenth century and down through the first quarter 
of the twentieth; most of the immigrants were from rural Ireland. The way 
of life there during the 1800 's when future immigrants or their parents 
were growing up, and the way drinking fitted into the general pattern Of 
that life# have been studied from numerous records of that day. This his- 
torical background offers a good deal of insight into the Irish ways of 

drinking. ' - 

"The Irish fanner lived, for the most part, on the bare edge or 
existence. The land could only barely support the population. Absentee 
English landlords, inadequate transportation, English-inspired barriers to 

industrializatTion, all contributed to a life of poverty and hardship 

"Attitudes toward food are one of the earliest things a child 
learns, and attitudes toward drink are often believed to be associated with 
them.... In general, food seems to have held many disagreeable associa- 
tions i^. Irish culture, and it is often reported that there was a good deal 
of shame and guilt connected with eating. A 'careless* actitude about 
fcDd, and a tendency to neglect meals, are a part of the same picture. 
This in sharp contrast to Jewish culture, where food is highly -regarded 
and enjoyed, mealtimes are occasions, and it is considered extremely im- 
portant that everyone should eat well. 

"Alcoholic drinks appear to have served among the Irish as a 
substitute for food, both physically and psychologically. On fast days 
abstinence from drink -was never required; when people felt weak from lack 
of food, it was usual to have a drink, instead of eating, which must have 
led rather' rapidly to intoxication. Drink was not used with meals, and 
was not usually even kept at home. It was • special • and separate, with 
none of the unpleasant emotional associations that food had come to have. 
Drink alone served as the symbol of hardship for the Irish, where for many 
otiier people—again; the Jews are a good example—food and drink together 
serve this function. 

"With the contrasting Irish attitudes toward food and drink, it is 
not too surprising that the Irish generally managed to keep themselves 
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supplied with, 'poteen,' th* native mountain whiskey, or som other for. of 
alcoholic drinks, even though food was scarce. 

"Irish farms were small and crowded. ... only one of the sons could 
inherit the farm.... so long as the sons stay^' on the farm, they had to 
work for the father, the 'old fellow,' as 'boys.' And they were treated a. 
boys in every sense of the word. They could not mnrry until the father was 
willing to give up running the farm, even though they might be forty-five < 
or fifty years old before he did so. They had to turn over to him any 
money they might earn from day labor away from home, and were dependent on 
the father for spending money and for direction in general. Naturally a 
great deal of tensicn and hostility developed out of this arrangement. ' 

"Since marriage was impossible until the 'old fellow' retired, any 
contact With girls was very much frowned upon. Premarital affairs were 
strictly -prohibited;, and the coda was enforced by both the church and the ' 
peasantry, sons therefore when not working were expected to spend 

.their time with other 'boys,' and small male groups gathered in tavams to 

pass the time. 

"Drinking was very much expected and approved in these male gather- 
ings, and was almost openly suggested as an appropriate avenue for releas- 
ing the tensions built up by submission to the 'old fellow' and the denial 
of marriage. In fact, abstainers wore regarded with suspicion, since it 
was felt that anyone who did not sit and drink with the rest was likely to 
be off enjoying the forbidden company of girls. 

"In rural Ireland, practical" y every occasion called for a conviv- 
ial drinking bout, if friends met or if business was to be conducted, if 
a ship .i#as launched or if political affairs were to be discussed, drinking 
was always in order. Halloween, St. Patrick's Day, Easter, Christmas, 
baptisms, weddings, wakes-all were occasions for extensive drinking. Not 
to provide a liberal supply of liquor was felt to be stingy. 

"At fairs, when livestock was sold, drinking was often a way of 
sealing a bargain that had been reached after long argument, or of loosen- 
ing up the bargaining process itself . Farmers were more or less expected 
to come home from these fairs in a quite drunken condition, in some cases, 
where the bargaining had been lengthy, the entire price of the animal might 
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have lM«n us«d up in drink. 

"Along with th« •xt«n«iv« us* c£ whi«k«y on all po««ible occa- 
sions wsnt ths practica of •traating.' It wat contidierad only conwon 
courtasy for a «an to buy a round o£ drink* for all his friand* and 
•cquaintancas who night b* gatharad at an inn or public house.... It was 
considarad a sarious insult to refuca to join anothar in a drink~«t least 
without * •ost elaborate explanation. Certainly refusing a drink was 
regarded as 'a guair way o' showin* friendship.* 

"Drinking also seeM to have been used traditionally by the Irish 
as an opportunity to release pent-up aggression. It was apparently a way 
of handling the hidden resent»ent felt by the 'boys' against the elders, 
■ut «otft. than ti»at, drinkin? bouts were sdmetim-s used quite explicitly as 
• Mans of whipping up or venting political hostilities, especially against 

the English 

"Drinking— in this case weaning the fairly heavy use of whiskey 
outside of the fa«ily and apart fro« meals—was accepted almost univer- 
sally. The catholic Church did not object, although it did condemn drunk- 
enness. The rural Irish clergy, recruited from the people, were quite 
tolerant about drinking, and many of them drank to a greater or lesser 
extent themselves. Children werfc given drinks at an early ?ge t. 

«The drunkard in Ireland was not condemned by public opinion, 
unless his drinking went so itar as to threaten seriously the family's 
cash resources. Ordinarily drunken men were treated affectionately by 
their wives, and their drunken condition was rather envied by other men. 
A really good wife might even treat her husband the next morning with a 
•hair of the dog that bit him'-^a drink to cure a hangover. The medical 
use of alcohol, for a large variety of ailments, was also widespread.. 

"The Irish way of life invited the use of alcohol as a way of 
handling all sorts of personal problems. There was no concern over limits 
to drinking, and the Irish drinker might well feel that he had society's 
approval to drink as much as he pleased. De^pita the prevalence of drunk- 
enness, there is evidence that chronic alcoholism has not been an extensive 
problem in Ireland. However, both drunkenness and alcoholism are frequent 
among those of Irish descent in the United States. 
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Italian 



"Italian drinking customs are sharply different from those of both- 
the Jews and the Irish. The Italian pattern reflects a long tradition of 
dr.nk.ng wine in leisurely family mealtime gatherings; drinking is seen 
sxmply as one aspect of a pleasurable daily event. 

"Drinking apart from meals is very , uncommon, in Italy, wini -is 
thought Of as a food, which supplies energy and is part of the normal adult 
dxet. It is the adult beverage-milk is considered 'baby food. - in many 
ways, drinking is the same thing as eating; the two are enjoyed together 
and in the same way. 

"Italian.drinking pa^ems have b^^^ a.paraJ-"! study 

of a grol^ o f Italians, in group.^^Ttalian-*»^ (coined 

o f Italxan^born iimg^^^^^ Americaii^bofi^ of fsprings^ 6^ - 

Italxan immigrants, and a third generation whose grandparents migrated 



"The Italian-Americans in the study showed some shift from the 
traditional drinking customs, especially in drinking alcoholic beverages 
other than wine, and in drinking more often apart from meals than the 
native Italians did. Along with these changes, ,intc«i=cation was less 
unusual here than in Italy. But to a large extent the combination of wine 
wxth meals had carried over in this country, and ^rirtcing to the point of 
intoxication was infrequent. 

"Children in both the Italian and Italian-American groups were 
introduced to alcohol at quite an early age-the large majority had at least 
tasted an alcoholic beverage by the age of ten. Common practice was to 
xncrease the use of wine gradually, from a feW drops in a glass of water 
in early childhood to the undiluted beverage in adolescence. Single 
experiences with 'too much to drink- often happened early in life, within 
the family group, and were generally accepted as a matter of course, as a 
side effect of growing up-much like a childhood stomach-ache from too • 
much candy. 

. "Even, mild disapproval of the use of vrtne was rare, among both 
Italians and Italian-Americans. However, the attitude of the native Ital- 
ians in Rome differed in at least one important respect from that of the 
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Italians in this country. Those in Italy did not even question the use of 
wine, but accepted it as a matter of course-- for themselves f their husbands 
or wives, and their children. Among the Italian-Americans, the attitude 
has shifted from casual acceptance to a positively stated approval. It has 
been suggested that contact with other groups in America, where alcohol is 
a controversial subject, ccxabined with the desire to preserve ah Italian 
trcidition, may perhaps account for this change in attitude. A slight trend 
was found among the Italian-American parents to disapprove of the use of 
alcoholic beverages by children. Practically none of the native Italians 
disapproved of this, but among the Italian-American parents in this coun- 
try* 7 to ^ per cent expressed mild disap^^^ and 4 to 5 per cent ex- 
pressed strong disapproval ojf drinking: for children. The feeling of t!ie 
overwheljning majority in both groups, however, was that drinking was not 

dangerous for children. • • • • • • • 

"In general, Italians have experienced very little troxible because 
of drinking, and this continues to be true to a lesser extent among Ital- 
ian-Americans. This seems to be connected with the use of wine with meals, 
and the attitude of regarding wine as a normal food. The combination of 
drinking with food, and especially with the starchy Italian diet, prevents 
the effects of alcohol from being felt to any great extent except on rare 
occasions. 

Ciinese 

"The Chinese are another group worthy of attention. They drink in 
many different situations and, on occasion, their drinking is quite ex- 
tensive and may have a very much stronger effect than wuld be endorsed 
among either the Italians or the Jews. Yet in both New York City's China- 
town and in most areas of China itself, alcoholism has been rare, and 
other problems connected with drinking, such as aggressive behavior and 
public intoxication, have been uncommon. 

"The way the Chinese regard alcohol is, of course, connected with 
other cultural features that are noticeable in China and differ from much 
of Western civilization. In a nation of some 600,000,000 people, varia- 
tions from region to region are obviously to be expected. But histori- 
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cally the patriarchal family and the extended kinship group have been of 
great importance in China. Mutual responsibility and dependence are highly 
valued, in contrast to the individualism and independence that are prized 
in Western nations like the United States. It has been suggested that''" 
drinking in China is viewed largely as a way to cement and egress these 
interdependent relationships which are so valued there, and. even heavy, 
drinking. is approved as long as it serves this purpose. But drinking, that 
threatens the group—through aggressive behavior, for instance— is- quite 
unacceptable and is penalized. And the strong family and kinship group 
ties serve as an effective social control. 

"Again the easy acceptance of physical pleasure, reported- to be 
common among the Chinese contrasts, w^^ doubtss eOjout 

sei|rindulgence that are ^bre usual in Western society. Chihesre children, 
for instance, are generally brought up to expect and receive warm physical 
gratification. .They are usually fed whenever .tiiey wish to eat, and Chi- 
nese parents are not apt to insist on specific mealtimes or urge their 
children to eat or to fuss about foods that are or are hot good for. them. 
It is suggested that because of these early gratifications, drinking like 
other physical pleasures is accepted and enjoyed without the mixed, emo- 
tionally charged feelings common to many other peoples."^ 

Supplementary Readincy 

anyuer teas.}. Southern Illinois Press, Carbondale, 1962. 

Drinking and Intoxication Selected Re^aings in Social Attitudes and 
~|.^by Raymond McCarthy (ed.). College and UniverSg'^P^;;: .ew 

"problem Drinking Among American Indians: The Role of Sociocultural Deori- 
Brg;:;'L»^g:.!i:rt:nri^;;: ^^^-^^^^ ^^^o-^^ Chafetz. Uttle, 



JlJ^Aa^Jirin^, by Margaret Bacon and Mary Brush Jones, pp. 85-99, 
fiassiin. Copyright 1968 by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, inc. Usid with the 
^ssion Of the publisher. No further reproducti^i a^^orizS wiSoS ' 
express permission -of the publisher. "iotiaea wxtnout 
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AMERICAN DRINKING PRACTICES 

Reasons for Drinking 

••Why one person drinks and another abstains is not easily deter- 
mined. The reasons are not always apparent to the person himself, much 
less to others. Surveys of drinking patterns among adults indicate that 
those who lise alcohol do so for many different reasons:- 

1. Some drink because they like the taste. 

2. Some adults' continue the habit acquired in youth. They started drink- 
ing because their parents drarik. 

3. Others say. they drink because they like the way alcohol makes them feel. 
'4. Some take a dririfcrout of curiosity; 

5. For some, drinking is a means of celebrating a special ^occasion. 

6. Others say they drink to relieve worries and anxieties or tensions and 
fatigue. 

7. Some drink because of social pressures. They are afraid of offending 
the host or hostess. They do not want to be different; they want to 
comply with social customs. • 

8. It is traditional or customary for some families to drink alcoholic 
beverages, usually wines or beers, with their meals. 

9. Some people drink small amounts for relaxation at the end of the day. 

Reasons for Not Drinking 

••Just as there are many and varied reasons for using alcohol, there 
are numerous and diverse reasons for eUDstaining from its use. 

1. Some people have perisonal convictions against its use because of the 
attitude of abstaining parents. 

2. Others abstain because the church to which they belong prohibits its use. 

3. Some do not like the taste of it. 

4. Most athletes who do not use alcohol refrain because its use is against 
training regulations. 

5. For some the beverage is considered too expensive. They abstain for 
economic reasons. 

6. Some refrain from using alcohol because of ill health or because of an 
allergy to alcohol. 

7. Some object to consuming anything that will impair mental and physical 
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processes. 



Pattern Statistics 



"Today, probably at least a third of our adult population does not 
use alcoholic beverages. Many of them refrain on a moral and ethical 
basis. However, there seems, to be no wide-spread feeling even among them 
for a return to legal prohibition. Their attitude seems to be one which 
. would rely more on a strict^ enforcement of existing laws and programs of 
education, esjpecially among the young. 

"On the other hand, probably close to 80 million adult Americans 
do use alcoholic beverages. , Users range all the way from the once-a-year 
drinker to the chronic alcoholic who might be consuming as much as a fifth 
a day. 

"The pattern of teen-age use varies tremendously, based on such 
factors as sex, age, ethnic background, the family's level of income, edu- 
cation, type of occupation, the part of the country he lives in, and 
whether he is an" urban or rural dweller. 

"The following tables prepared by H.A. Mulfer and presented in 
volume 25, No. 4, of the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol , under the 
title "Drinking and Deviate Drinking, U.S.A., 1963," will give some indica- 
tion of adult drinking patterns. 



1 

•Alcohol Education Gu ide for Classroom Teachers , pp. 75-76, Mississiopi 
School Bulletin, Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, 
1968. 
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Table. 1 — Comparison of percent of adults who drink in the United 
States, by age and sex, 1946/1963 



Age 1946 1963 



21-25 


73% 


78% 


26-35 


75 


78 


36-45 


68 


78 


46-55 


58 


66 


Over 55 


50 


59 



Men 75 .79 

Women 56 63 



Total Sample 


65% 


71% 





Table 2~Percent of adults who drink # by years of education. 
United States, 1963 



Years of Percent 
Education Drinkers 



0-7 


46% 


8 


60 


9-11 


70 


12 

* 


79 


13-15 


76 


16 


89 


Over 16 


79 



Total Sample 71% 
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Table 3~Percent Of adults who drink, by occupational 
classification. United States, 1963 



Occupational 
Classification 



Percent 
Drinker 1 



Laborers 

Farmers, carpenters, 
painters . 

Mechanics, cabinetmakers 

Machinists, salesmen, 
managers 

Electricians, foremen, 
nurses 

Musicians, bookkeepers 

Real estate, insurance 
agents, secretaries 

Buyers, store department 
heads, veterinarians 

College professors, scien- 
tists, engineers 

Dentists, lawyers, judges, 
physicians 



69% 

67 
76 

73 

83 
76 

84 

80 

.87 
100 



Table 4-Percent of adults who drink, by annual income. 
United States, 1963 



Annual 
Income 


Percent 
Drinkers 


Under $3,000 


54% 


$3,000-4,999 


64 


5,000-6,999 


68 


7,p00-9,999 


85 


10,000 and over 


87 


Total Sample 


71, , 

1 
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Strauss and Bacon in Drinking in College note the following, based 
on a survey of 15,000 students: 



Religious Affiliation % Men Drinkers % Women Drinkers 

Jewish 94 94 

Catholic 90 78 

Protestant 77 60 

Mormon 54 23 

Efron and Keller, in their "Selected Statistical Tables oh the Consumption 
of Alcohol 1850-1962," give the consumption rates in different countries 
as follows: 

Apparent consuption of alcohol as contained in distilled 
spirits, wine and beer in certain countries of the popu-* 
lation aged 15 years and over (last available year in each 
country) 



Country 


Year 


Liters 


France 


1955 


25.72 


Italy 


1960 


13.26 


Switzerland 


1950-55 


10.85 


Aiistralia 


1960-61 


9.66 


New Zealand 


- .I960 


9.03 


Germany (West) 


1960 


8.84 


Belgitua 


1960 [ 


8.48 


USA 


1962 


7.99 


Canada 


1961 


7.23 


Hu-igary 


1954 


7.00 


Peru 


1957 


6.55 


United Kingdom 


1960 


6.16 


Poland 


1959 


5.58 


Denmark 


1959 


5.58 


Sweden 


1959 


4.98 


Germany (East) 


1960 


4.60 


Ireland 


1959 


'5 


Israel 


1959 


^ i8 


Norway 


1960 


3.45 


Finland 


1960 


3.33 


Netherlands 


1958 


3.19 



Man's Experience with Alcohol: A Curriculum Guide and Resource Manual , 
pp> 43, 46. State of Florida, Bureau of Alcoholic Rehabilitation, Division 
of Mental Health, Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, 1970-. 
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Supplementary Reading 



American Drinking Practices, by Don Calahan, Ira Ci»in and Helen M« 
Crossley,. Publications Division, Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies, New 
Brunswick ,^N. J., 1969. 
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T££N*-AG£ DRINKING 

I. Patterns 

II. Reasons 

A. Social Pressure 

B. The First Drink 

C. Current Drinking 

D. Dtinking with Friends 
£• Symbol of Adulthood 

III. Unique Risks 

A. Body Size 

B. Psychological Effects 

C. Meeting Problems 

D. Physical Effects 

E. Inexperienced Drivers 

F. Nutritional Losses 
IV ^ Interpersonal Situations 
V. Influencing 



TEEN-AGE DRINKING 



Patterns 

••The adolescent does not invent the idea of drinking. He learns 
it. The acceptability and desirability of drinking are continually sug- 
gested to him by the elaborate integration of the. use of alcohol into 
American culture and adult social behavior. A majority o5 adults in the 
United States drink at least sometimes^ and research indicates that the 
proportion of drinkers and their drinking patterns have remained rela- 
tively stable since 1943. Children^ on the other hand# are generally 
assumed to be abstinent. Any attempt to explain the persistence of adult 
drinking necessarily focuses attention on when and how the abstinence of 
childhood is transformed, for the majority, into the drinking patterns of 
adulthood. 

••Adolescence is of particular relevance to an understanding of the 
emergence of drinking or abstinence in our society because it is obviously 
the transition between the childhood and the adult roles .... What, in 
fact, adolescents in our society typically learn to think about and do 
with beverage alcohol is not merely a matter of speculation. Prom 1948 to 
1963, five studies were made of drinking behavior and attitudes, involving 
more than 8,000 adolescents in high school....* (The] most strikina conclu- 
sion to be drawn from a comparison of. these various investigations is the 
similarity of their findings. It is therefore possible to summarize, 
without specific reference to relatively minor variations ift the findings, 
some of our most basic information concerning i^at adolescents in our 
society are thinking about alcohol and doing with it. 

Hofstra Research Bureau, Psychological Division, Hofstra College; Use of 
Alcoholic Beverages Among High School Students , The Mrs. John S. Sheppard 
Foundation, New York, 1953. 

McCarthy, R.G. (ed.): Drinking and Intoxication ,- Free Press, New York, 1959. 

Slater, A.D. : "A Study of the Use of Alcoholic Beverages Among High School 
Students in Utah," Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol , 13: 78-86, 1952- 

University of Kansas, Department of Sociology and Anthropology: Attitudes 
Toward the Use of Alcoholic Beverages , The Mrs. John S. Sheppard Founda- 
tion, New York, 1956. 

University of Wisconsin: Attitudes of High School Students Toward Beverage 
Alcohol , The Mrs. John S. Sheppard Foundation, New York, 1956. 
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1. The personal use of alcohol is not typically a childhood experience in 
this society. The first personal use tends to occur about the thirteentli 
or fourteenth year, that is, at puberty or upon entrance into high school. 
Some tasting may have occurred before this time. 

2. The probability is quite high that every adolescent in our society 
will have used an alcoholic beverage at least once before being araduated 
from high school. • The establishment of regular patterns of alcohol con- 
sumption does not necessarily follow such experimentation. 

3. There is marked variation from community to community in the propor- 
tion of adolescents who are 'users' of beverage alcohol, that is to say, 
those for whom drinking has not been confined to a single isolated experi- 

religious situations only. Majorities ranging from 6 to 8 out 
of 10 adolescents have been found to be users in some communities, both in 
high school and in college, while minorities of only 3 or 4 out of 10 have 
been found to be users in other communities. These variations reflect 
regional and ethnic subcultures. 

4. The first personal use of alcohol is typically reported to be in the 
home, with parents or other relatives present. 

5. Adolescents who drink typically report that t least one parent is a 
user. The abstinent adolescent usually reports that his parents are also 
abstinent. 

6. The proportion of drinking, adolescents who claim parental approval is 
greatest among those who confine their drinking to the homo . 

7. Among adolescents, as among adults, the probability that an individual 
will be a user varies with such social factors as sex, age, socioeconomic 
position, ethnic and religious background, and rural or urban residence. 
The probability that an adolescent will be a user increases with age. The 
user is more likely to be a .male than a female; at the extremes of socio- 
economic status rather than in the middle range; a Jew or Catholic rather 
than a Protestant; and living in an urban rather than a rural area. 

8. Adolescents typically associate the use of alcohol with adult role- 
playing and particularly with those situations in which adults are being 
convivial, celebrating a special event, or seeking relief from tensions and 
anxiety. 

9. The probability that an adolescent will be a user increases as he ap- 
proaches the assumption of adultlike roles and responsibilities, since in 
our society, this comes, for the majority, with graduation from high school, 
this proposition may be restated: The probability that an adolescent will 
be a user of beverage alcohol increases as he approaches graduation from 
high school. 

10. Adolescents tend to perceive alcohol as a social beverage rather than 
as a drug> they tend to emphasize, in their descriptions of drinking and 
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its consequences # ^«hat alcohol does for the drinker rather than what it 
does to the drinker* 

11* The prevalence of drinking among adolescents in a coimunity is not 
demonstrably dependent on the legal restraints specifically designed to 
prevent or discourage drinking among minors. 

12* Only a minority of adolescents ^ even %ihen they thanselves are absti- 
nent r consider drinking # either among adults or among their age peers, to 
be morally wrong under all circumstances. Some, subgroups of adolescents 
—for exaa^le, persons identified with certain Protestant denominations-- 
are more likely than others to report personal abstinence and to express 
disapproval of all drinking by their age peers^ ^ 

13 « The incidence of problem drinking among adolescents appears to be low* 
The most conMhly used beverages are typically those with low alcohol 
content* The best estimates of the proportion of adolescents who consume # 
on the average, at least one drink per day range between 2 and 6 per cent* 
Subjective evaluations of the consequences of intensive drinking suggest 
that perhaps 1 in 4 adolescents i^o ^ink becomes high or gay during a 
given month and that perhaps 1 in 10 experiences drunkenness* 

14*. Adolescent attitudes toward, and use of, beverage alcohol are oriented 
toward, and to a large extent are imitations of, adult attitudes and 
behavior* The existence of a teen-age culture or of adolescent gangs 
within v^ch the use of alcohol is primarily an expression of adolescent 
rd>iBllion against, or hostility toward, adult authority* is not supported 
by the evidence* This does not mean thai: drinking by adolescents never is 
an expression of rd>ellion and hostility toward adult authority, but that 
this is not typically the case* 

15* There is little evidence base^ on carefully controlled investigation 
to indicate significant modifications in adolescent attitudes toward, or 
use of, beverage alcohol since 1953* 

**In brief, the available research on adolescent attitudes toward 
beverage alcohol and adolescent patterns of xise or nonuse suggests the. 
establishment of regularity by the time tihey are graduated from high 
school, if not before* CS>served variations in attitude and in patterns of 
tise are closely related to social factors such as family, religious affil- 
iation, ethnic background, socioeconomic position, age, and sex* The 
adolescent's behavior reflects the institutionalized behavior patterns of 
the significant social gtoups with which he is identified and mirrors the 
coo^lex cultural traditions of American society* In sum^ he does not 
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invent ideas of drinking or abstinence; he learns them."^ 
Reasons 

"One of the things that concerns parents most about teen-age 
drinking is the question of why it happens.^ All the practical decisions 
-what rules to set, what difficulties to try to counteract, even how to 
talk about drinking to a son or daughter--hinge in many ways on what par- 
ents believe to be the basis for teen-age drinking. 

"m^ is always a conplicated question to answer. It almost always 
requires interpretation of the facts, not just facts on their own. Taken 
singly, the separate pieces of information gathered in the studies of . 
teen-age drinking do not 'prove' that teen-agers drink for any one reason 
—and, of course, tiiere is no single reason; there are many different 
fectors at work. But when all the evidence is put together, it is possible 
to find ways of looking at it that make sense, that best eacplain the whole 
picture. 

"Scientists who have analyzed the facts in this way say that teen- 
agers drink primarily because drinking is a widespread adult custom in 
this country. Drinkers outnumber nondrinkers among, adults by about two to 
one. When teen-agers drink, the best explanation of their behavio- is that 
they are adopting the pattern set by the majority of adults, 

"For many parents this explanation i.s not at all satisfactory at 
first glance, it sounds simple, but it is complicated, too, and it may not 
seem to explain what parents really need to know. Whether teen-agers drink 
because they are trying to seem grownup or because they are rebellious or 
because all their friends do— these are the specifics that concern parents 
roost directly.". 

Social Reason s 

"One favorite explanation of teen-age drinking is that it is the 



Quoted from Alcohol Education for Classroom and Community , pp. 32, 34-38, 
by Raymond G. McCarthy (ed.) , with the permission of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. Direct quotes fran these sections may not be used, except for class- 
room use only. 

2 

The following passages are from Teen-age Drinking , by Margaret Bacon and 
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result of social pressure from other teen-agers — the 'popular gang here at 
school. ' But teen-agers themselves, do not always agree with this theory. 
When asked in studies or on television programs or in school panel dis- 
cussions, some young people report that social pressure is not very real# 
or at least not very importcmt. Others say Uiat, for them, it is a reason 
not to drink, because they object to doing things 'just to be liked.* 

"The desire to be one of the crowd is a popular explanation for 
many things that teen-agers do.... Almost every parent is used to hearing 
rather pitying explanations about what 'everybody else' does, and is 
familiar with the aurgument beginning, 'All the other kids are ....' " It 
seems reasonable enough to suppose that ideas about drinking are spread in 
the same way and that the behavior of the 'rest of the crowd' is just as 
infectious when it comes to drinking beer as it is for styles of hair cuts. 

"Most parents know, too, that the teen-age years are a time when 
young people are, and should be, moving away from a child's dependence 
on his family toward an adult's self-reliamce — and that friends of his own 
age may be especially important in the midst of maiking this shift. If it 
begins to seem too childish to a young person to look for moral support 
from parents on every matter, other teen-agers can partially fill in the 
gap. So teen-agers are often quite vulnerable to the opinions, the appro- 
val and criticism of their friends. The need to belong is felt by every- 
one, but for teen-agers this need is intensified, and to be 'out of it' 
can be especially hard co take. It is no wonder that group pressure is 
often thought of as a major explanation for teen-age drinking. 

"The teen-age studies have attempted several ways of measuring 
these social pressures.... From these studies it certainly seems that 
drinking at least does not improve the social standing of a teen-ager in 
the eyes of his peers. Of course, the results do not mean that a teen-ager 
may not feel under pressure to drink. That is another question, and for 



Mary Brush Jones, pp. 47-59, passim . Copyright 1968 by Thomas Y. Crowell Co, 
Inc. Used with permission of the publisher. No further reproduction 
authorized without express permission of the publisher. 
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the individual teen-ager that may be what counts. But the studies do 
indicate that realistically the teen-age group as a whole is unlikely to 

reject a person just because he abstains from drinking... 

"•Doing what one's friends do' is another side of the same question, 
only one study .has specifically investigated this. It found that of the 
teen-agers who had a mixed group of friends, including both drinkers and' 
nondrinkers, 72 per cent were drinkers themselves. Of those whose friends 
were all abstainers, 72 per cent were also abstainers, of course, this 
does not explain whether the teen-agers who drink do so because their 
friends do, or whether they choose these friends because they themselves 
drink, or whether the connection is a iittle more complicated. The evi- 
dence simply shows that drinking practices and friendship patterns seem to 
go together. *• 

The First Drink 

"... Often teen-agers have been asked why they drank for the 
first time, in other studies they have been asked why they drink now, or ' 
vrtiy they drank the last time they did so. 

"Reasons for starting to drink centered mainly around two ideas: 
celebrating a holiday or special occasion, and curiosity about drinking. 
These were the major reasons on which most teen-agers agreed whenever this 
question was asked. Another important reason was simply that their fami- 
lies served them drinks. Taken together, these three reasons accounted 
for well over half the teen-agers' answers for beginning to drink." 

Current Drinking 

"Current drinking has a somewhat different explanation according 
to the answers of the teen-agers in the three studies that asked this 
question. Joining with the rest of the crowd or being sociable seemed to 
be much more i...portant here, and was one of the two reasons most often 
given, ideas of personal enjoyment formed the other major reason; the 
teen-agers reported that they drink because of the taste or to increase 
gaiety or because 'I like it.' Celebrating a special occasion was again 
prominently mentioned in one study. 
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**What all this evidence shows most clearly is that teen-agers in 
general are not being coerced into drinking by their own age group. Social 
pressure from other teen-agers certainly does not seem to be a reason for 
starting to drink. Teen-agers seem to feel that it is connected primarily 
with holiday celebrations and with curiosity. Home is the single most 
likely place for beginning to drinks and except for drinking liquor, parents 
and relatives are invariably the most likely companions of teen-agers when 
they start to drink. That is, starting to drink with friends is the ex- 
ception, not the rule. Teen-agers, including those who drink themselves, 
usually do not think poorly of nondrinkers and nondrinkers are just as 
likely to be socially successful as drinkers. Most teen-agers are not 
threaten^ i by any realistic fears that they will be excluded or disliked 
if they do not drink. Most teen-agers do not gain popularity by drinking." 

Drinking with Friends 

"But the evidence shows, too, that for those who do drink socia- 
bility comes to be associated with it, as it does for adults. Drinking 
may be a way of sharing a kind of comradeship, of feeling and showing that 
one is a full-fledged member of a particular group. Joining with the rest 
of the group, or being sociable, becomes a major reason teen-agers give 
for their own current drinking. The connection reported between drinking 
and friendship patterns may be relevant here. That is, it seems probable 
that teen-agers choose friends who have many of the same attitudes and 
interests, whose general style of life is similar to their own, and similar 
attitudes toward drinking are usually a part of the whole picture. So it 
often turns out that teen-agers who drink find themselves in a group of 
friends wh<^ share this beha vior, and drinking and friendship patterns are 
connected in this way. 

"It is sometimes suggested that teen-agers learn some of the 'hows* 
of drinking by practicing with their friends, even though they decide 
whether or not to drink mainly in other ways. As the previous chapter 
pointed out, from 10 to 30 per cent of young people drink more away from 
home than their parents know about. The facts about the drinking of hard 
liquor may be another indication — here, the tendency for teen-agers to 
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begin drinking at home and with family members is considerably less and 
some studies indicate that friends may even outrank relatives as compan- 
ions for teen-agers when they -are trying hard lir;uor fpr the first time... 
Facts like these support the idea that drinking with friends is 
■ sometimes a way of experimenting with alcohol, of going a little beyond 
the limits parents might allow at home. How much is drunk and what kind 
of beverage may often be influenced by what the group as a whole expects. 
Style is very important to teen-agers, in drinking as in other social 
matters, and how a person behaves in a drinking situation-how he is sup- 
posed to feel, the way he accepts or refuses, the gestures he is expected 
to make-may matter more than the physical ' fact of drinking itself." 

Symbol of Adulthood 

"Perhaps the best interpretation is that teen-age friends rein- 
force among themselves what has already been largely learned about drink- 
ing elsewhere. 

"There are other theories about teen-age drinking that many peo- 
ple believe are important. One popular explanation is that teen-agers 
drink mainly in order to seem grown up. Many people suggest that drinking 
is a oadge of manhood or adulthood or sophistication to. teen-agers, and 
that they drink as a way of proving themselves. Boys especially, it is 
sometimes said, are likely to compete over drinking, and to try to show 
that they can 'hold' their liquor better than someone else. It is almost 
like flexing their muscles. For girls it is a matter of appearing sophis- 
ticaced, of not being a little girl any. longer. Sometimes this is cut in 
other terms: that teen-agers drink to act 'big,' to keep from being con- 
sidered 'chicken. ' 

"Many of the facts about teen-age drinking lend support tc this 
theory. For one thing, teen-agers are more likely to drink as they cone 
closer to adulthood-up to about the age of seventeen when the percentage 
of teen-agers who drink approximates the rate among adults, older teen- 
agers are more likely to dri'nk more often, too, and to drink mere. And of 
course this is what one would expect if drinking is a way of asserting 
adulthood. There may be other reasons why drinking and age go together, 
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but at least the facts are in keeping with the theory that young people 
drink to seem grown up. 

"Also, if drinking is especially involved with manhoods then boys 
would be more likely to drink than girls. Again the studies show that this 
is true. In other ways, too, there are indications that drinking is felt 
to be a masculine prerogative. Boys tend to drink in considerably larger 
quantities than girls: this is clearly established in every study of teen- 
age drinking. Boys also tend to drink more often than girls— they are a 
good deal more likely to be regular once-a-week drinkers. Drinking enough 
to have been 'high* is another measure of the heavier drinking among boys, 
who are reported in various studies to be about twice as likely as girls 
to have reached this stage 

"The symbols of adulthood make take on a special importance for 
teen-age boys because the mo^t obvious one — meaningful participatioh in 
adult work — is so often denied them. In rural areas sons of farmers can 
often begin at an early age to help their fathers with their daily work in 
a real and respected way. But in urban areas, where a growing number of 
Americans live, sons can only rarely help their father to earn a living 

"Girls, on the other hand#. generally begin to participate in 
'women's work' at an early age. By the time they reach adolescence, many 
girls are quite competent at cooking, housework, and child care — including 
the care of other people's children, as baby sitters who are paid for their 
work. They are able to earn adult respect for what they do, and they gain 
a very real sense of their own value in adult terms. 

"It is small wonder that all possible symbols of adult masculinity 
should be especially prized by teen-age boys. The driver's license seems 
to be very important to boys, much more so than it is to girls. Drinking 
may well be another exeunple* 

"Many people would say that the best explanation for teen-age 
drinking is quite simple: they drink because their parents do. The other 
theory is exactly opposite. It is the idea that teen-age drinking is a 
kind of rebellion against the adult world — that teen-agers who drink are 
more or less in league against adult authority and drink mainly in order 
to break the rules. 
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"Probably it is already obvious that the 'rebellion' theory does 
not explain most teen-age drinking very well. There are bound to be some 
exceptional groups in which this is true, and it is likely that there are 
overtones of deviltry and guilty pleasure and rulerbreaking^n the drink- 
ing of many mere normal teen-age groups. But as a general explanation 
this view is contradicted by most of the evidence that has already been 
reviewed. The tendency for teen-agers on the whole to drink moderately 
if they drink at all, to begin drinking at home with their parents, to 
follow generally all the rules their parents set, makes rebellion an un- 
likely explanation, it has been found, for instance, that urban teen- 
agers drink more th?n rural ones, just as urban adults drink more than 
adults in rural areas; that boys drink more than girls, just as men drink 
more than women; that teen-agers from certain income groups, or certain 
religious backgrounds, drink less than others, just as adults from these 
same groups do. m all these ways, teen-age drinking patterns imitate 
adult drinking patterns. And imitation cannot really be considered rebel- 
lion, even if it may seem badly timed. 

"Parents' drinking behavior, on the other hand, is certainly very 
important in determining whether their children will or will not drink. 
It is probably the most important single influence. Parents who drink are 
more likely to raise children who also ^^rik, just as parents who abstain 
are more likely to raise children who also abstain. Of course, young 
people do not always follow their parents' example. But the drinking 
behavior of parents is more closely related to what their children do 
about drinking than is any other factor— friends ' behavior, living area, 
religion, and so on, are all less significant. The connection between 
what parents do and what their sons and daughters do is marked and consis- 
tent in every study. "^ [For discussion of unique risks of teenage drink- 
ing and driving, see page ?50.] 
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Interpersonal Situations. 

T^ere are several interpersonal situations that youngsters (and 
adults) may find themselves in that requite carefully weighing alternatives 
and then making a decision. These situations inclxide: 

• What to do if a friend or relative is about to ride with 
a driver who has been drinking excessively. 

• What to do if they are about to ride with a driver who 
has been drinking excessively* * 

• What to do if they are already riding with a driver who 
has been drinking excessively. 

• What to do if a friend or relative has Been making a 
habit of driving after excessive drinking* 

• What to do, as parents, if they find their son or daugh- 
ter riding which a driver who has been drinking excessively 
or driving after excessive drinking. 

• What a host's responsibility is to his guests when he 
serves drinks. 

• What to do when a minor asks an older minor or an adult 
to buy or obtain alcohol for him. 

• What to do when a derelict begs for money >f 

• What restrictions to set on children's drinking behavior. 

• What to do, as parents, if children are found drinking or 
dnink. 

• How to cope with a problem drinker in the family. 

• How to respond to peer pressure to drink or abstain. 

• How to respond to friends who may want to experiment with 
driziking denatured or methyl alcohol. 

All these situ*"^tions are potential dileinmas because they involve 
making decisions from which \indesirable consequences may develop along with 
the expected and desirable consequences. The attempt to help others, for 
example, may alienate or anger them, making them even less amenable co 
influence. The attempt may also be an inconvenience or nuisance. 

One effective method for solving such dilemmas is to: 

1. List or determine the situational variables : what, spe- 
cifically, is involved in the situation? Are taxis avail- 
able? bo other people have drivers* licenses? 

2. Decide what the best alternate course of action is for 
that particular situation, taking into account possible bad 
consequences that might result from each decision. 
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3* List and decide what arguments can be used to persuade 
the people involved to adopt desirable courses of action. 
Deciding on a course of action is not enough if one can't 
persuade the people involved to adopt it. 

This method may le clearer with, a concrete example: A teenager is 
at a party and a friend of his is about to ride home with a drunk party- 
goer. Whatf if anything^ does he do? 

1» Situational variables ; 

—does the teenager drive with dnuik drivers or drive 
when dnank? 

—could the friend walk home? 

—does he have money to take a taxi? are taxis avail- 
able? 

—can the teenager take, him home? if so^ is he will- 
ing to take him home? 

—are there other drivers who can take him home? 

—how dnink is the driver? 

— how close friends are the two? 

— what/s the relationship between the friend and the' 
drunk driver? 

—does the friend have a family? 
2» Alternate courses of action ; 

—persuade the driver not to drive but to let the friend 
drive . 

—persuading the friend to ask the driver to let him 
drive. 

—offering to drive the friend home. 
— doing nothing. 

—persuading the friend to take a taxi, 
—persuading the friend and the driver to take a taxi, 
—offering to pay for the taxi, 
—asking the police to take them both home, 
—getting others to help talk to him. 
Possible undesired consequences of these courses of action; 
If the teenager gets involved: 

—will the friend depend on him to solve his problems? 

—will the friend get angry so that; 

—the teenager loses his friendship? 

—the teenager loses all influence over his behavior? 
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--will it inconvenience the teenager in terms of 
time, money, and/or frustration? 

If the teenager does nothing: 

-•^ill it be his responsibility if the friend is injured? 

--will it be his responsibility if he helps the 
friend but the driver gets into accident? 

—will he feel guilty if his friend is injured or 
killed? 

—will his friend blame him if his friend is injured? 

—will he lose an important friend if the friend is 
injured or killed? 
3. Alternative arguments to persuade hi m (them) : 
—telling him he's a fool, immature, crazy, etc. 
—giving him the facts about the dangers, 
—telling him he's bsing irresponsible to his family, 
—telling him he's not a friend any r.ore. 
—physically restraining him. 
• —stealing the car keys. 

--offering to reward him with money or gifts. 

—trying to scare him with bloody stories of pain and 
disfigurement. 

Only when all this information has been systematically or intui- 
tively taken into account can a decision be made that will minimize the 
safety hazards involved in this situation. 

Influencing 

If society wants to deal effectively with alcohol problems, 
active and involved citizenry can contribute a great deal to this effort. 
One way citizens can help is to influence other individuals to approach 
alcohol responsibly, as described above. Citizens can also engage in vol- 
unteer work, as outlined on pages 133-134. Finally, citizens can exert 
pressure on political and social institutions to deal responsibly with 
alcohol problems. This latter approach raises three quest^ions: 

• What institu.:ions and which representatives of these 
institutions should citizens seek to influence? 

• What methods of influence will be effective? 
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• What methods will be ethical, as well as effective? 

Opinions will vary greatly on these questions, but this is accept- 
able, so long as the major question of whether to involve oneself in an 
active campaign to deal effectively with alcohol problems has been an- 
swered affirmatively. 
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ALCOHOLISM 



I. Thtt Probim Drinkers 
II • Alcoholics : Definition 

III. Dlsaass or Selfrlndulgencs 

IV. Skid Row Myth 

V. Nunbsr of Alcoholics 

VI. Sex Differences 

VII . Trends In Alcoholism Rates 

VIII. Cai::setlon Theories 

A . Physiological 

B . Psychological 

C. isoclologlcal 

IX. Physical and Behavioral Effects 

A. Stages of Alcoholism 

1. Pre^-Alcohollc Stage 

2. Early Stage 

3. Late Stage 

B. Related Diseases 

1. Cirrhosis 

2. Delirium Tremens 

X. Social Effects 

A. Family 

B. Welfare 

C. Industry 

D. Crime 

XI. Treatment 
A. Methods 

1. Preliminary Treatment 

2. Drug Therapy 
3« Psychotherapy 



4« Alcoholics Anonymous 

5« Al«-Anon 

6« Alatuiens 

facilities 

1* Out-Patients 

2« General Hospitals 

3« Mental Hospitals 

4« Specialized Hospitals 

5« HalfKay Houses 



PROBLEM DRINKING AND ALCOHOLISM 



The Problem Drinkers 

••The overwhelniing majority of drirtcers in the United States — an 
estimated 90 percent of them— have apparently learned to consume alcoholic 
beverages without significant hazard to themselves # their families or 
society. Yet the problems caused by the relatively few who have chosen 
neither abstinence nor moderation, but have become excessive or problem 
drinkers, affect the entire American society. Although the ratio of prob- 
lem drinkers to the total population is relatively small, their numbers are 
large* The misery they cause themselves and others is enormous. tFor 
discussion of the role of problem drinkers in traffic accidents, see pages 
251-252 J 

••Sociologists have emphasized that a major part of the drinking 
problem is deciding who and who is not a 'problem drinker,* for the label 
is applied differently in various cultural and social groups. 

••Thus, among those religious groups which devoutly believe in 
complete abstention, anyone who drinks is a problem drinker. Among groups 
that consider heavy drinking to be normal and even a proof of maturity — as 
in French Normandy and Brittany, in some American social groups, and in 
some vocations—it is the abstainer or light drinker who is singled out for 
attention.... In most areas of the United States where laws prohibit the sale 
of alcohol to anyone under the age of 21, the 17«-year-old who drinks may be 
considered a problem by his elders, while the 17-year-old who does not 
drink may be considered a problem by some of his fellow teen-agers. 

••Realistically, the problem drinkers are those who — by all stand- 
ards — cause fcignificant damage to themselves, their families or their com- 
munities beca'ise of drinking. 

••Some are clearly addictive drinkers or alcoholics. In addition, 
tl^e list of excessive or problem drinkers must include those who are ap- 
parently not addicted to alcohol, who show no symptoms of dependency, but 
whose drinking has nonetheless created serious personal or family problems.... 

, ••Among excessive drinkers of various types and degrees, most 
interest has centered on the addictive drinker — tfie alcoholic. It is fre- 
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"n-T^exy, tfte situafaon is not that simple. 
Alcoholic s; Definif-inn 

"^^ i= " P««nt no foi^ aefinltion of alooholism or of an 
alcohouc «.ich is ^iversany or even .iaely acceptea. Perhaps «.e one 
«>st wraexy consiaerea as au«.oriutive is that Mar. Keller of the 

ZTotVT°' """''^ " ^"""^ »i-iy 

that of the World Health Organization. 

ages t6 «te^t'^rS:e-Ss'Ss°S^^Je'SS'^%'r'- 

f ^^^^^^^ s the 

"* interferes %«ith the drinker's heaH-h 
xnter-personal relaUons or econo.dc ft^cS^Sg.- ' 

the M . "T""' ^ c-tis Hoff Of 

the Medical College of Virginia, is based on three facets: (l, There Is 
loss Of control of alcohol intaXe-the victim fi:.ds himself drinking «hen 
he intends not to drink or s-i,.,- "«ang wnen 

is fnnetl„ , ^ ""^ than he has planned. (2) There 

IS fnnctronal or structural damage-physiological, psychological, domes- 
tic, economic or social. ,3, »lc„hol is „sed as a kind of universal 
therapy, as a psychopharmacological substance through »hich the pr^le. 

drrnker attempts to keep his life fro. disintegrating 

"Modern concepts of alcoholic, no longer att«ii,t to set rigid 
^xes bet^en the moderate drinker and the alcoholic. Mo« pLfes- 
sionals concerned no« agree that there is no exact point applicable to 
everyone, helc »hich one can accurately state: -This man is not an al- 

Cs " - - can s^L 

Thrs man is no. an alcohoUc and can nevex control his drinking.' 

Disease o r Self-indulgence? 

"Problems of definition have also been involved in determining 
Whether alcoholism should be trea*-ofl ^- 

, „ ^ treated as a disease, a symptom of immorality, 

a weakness or self-indulgence. 

medic- "V'' " " ""^'--^-ted action by a major group in organized 
medicine, the American Medical Association decided by a formal vote of its 
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House of Delegates, that 'alcchjJism must be regarded as vithin the 
purview of medical practice.' This move, later supported by other medical - 
and hospital groups, has been credited with dramatically altering the 
position of the alcoholic. Because of it, treatment has been sought by 
many alcoholics who otherwise would have remained hidden, as untreatable 
victims of an irresponsible craving. 

"Two court rulings during the early part of 1966 have further 
supported the view that alcoholism is a major problem. The United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit overturned the pxiblic drunkenness 
conviction of a North Carolina man on the grounds that it was unconstitu- 
tional to punish a person for acts he could not control. Similarly, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Coltunbia ruled that chronic 
alcoholism is not a crime. 

The Skid Row Myth 

"A firmly entrenched belief in some quarters is that most if not 
all alcoholics are on Skid Row — the most dilapidated section of almost 
every large community—and that most if not all Skid Row inhabitants are 
alcoholics. As a consequence, it has been thought that eradicating Skid 
Rows would eradicate alcoholism and the end of alcoholism would mean the 
end of Skid Rows. 

"But investigation has shown that many people on Skid Row are not 
alcoholics or even heavy drinkers. A Chicago study foxind that the major- 
ity of the so-called Skid Row bums could not be classified as excessive 
drinkers. A New York study showed that fewer than 45 percent of men on 
the Bowery were alcoholics, while more than 55 percent were moderate or 
non-drinkers. 

"From other research, it is obvious that most excessive drinkers 
are not Skid Row derelicts. More than 70 percent of them reside in 
respectable neighborhoods, live with their husbands or wives, try to send 
their children to college, be. .-^j to the country club, attend church, pay 
taxes, and continue to perform more or less effectively as bank presi- 
dents, housewives, farmers, salesmen, machinists, stenographers, teachers, 
clergymen and physicians. 
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The Number of Alcoholics 

"Esti,^tes Of th. n^ber of alcoholics in th. Unit^ states are 
a«n, the »ost p^Uclzea-a„a challe„,ea-of statistics o„ alcoholism. 
^cora.„, to the „ center of Mcohol stales,, the n^r he he- 
» four Dillon ana fi,e ^Uion-approxl^tel, four percent of the 

estiinates the number to be nine milllon.l 

relatives^""" alcoholics ana their frlenas ana 

" .s too hx,h. actually, the nu*er of alcoholics is unknown. 

cations T °° "--^ 

1! 11 ''""^ interpretations of the ..elline. for. a.- 

2T ' '''"'^ '^^ ''"^ -^"i-= °^ vale. Thi 

^thoa uses the total nu*er of aeaths frc„ aia,nosea cirrhosis of 2 
l.ver as a basis for estl^tin, the n^er of alcoholics in an area. 
Staustrcians state that the formula is not reliable, ana .elllne. hln^elf 
recommenaea in 1959 that It no longer he usea. 

Sex Differences 

-until the 1950.S, It .as estinatea that there »e«, five or six 
^le alcoholics in the Unitea states for ever, female alcoholic. In he 
. estxmatea ratio haa reporteai. aroppea to four to one, or even 

■Many stuaents of the problem have su9,estea that the [apparent! 
xncrease in the number of female alcoholics notea aurin, recent "ars i 
™ aue to the growing willingness of such women to see. tLtl 
and may, therefore, be more apparent than real. 

Trends in Alcoholism RA^^o 

"Although it is frequently clal^a that the rate of alcoholism in 
this country is mounting rapiaiy. there Is no conclusive scientific evi- 
dence that this is so. in oenerai t-v,^ ^ *. 

. ^" general, the data are so incomplete, the meth- 

dxagnosxng the reporting in different communities and professional 
groups so different, and the interpretations so controversial, that it is 
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impossible to determine today if the r^te of alcoholism is increasing, 

decreasing, or remaining steady* 

"A recent study conducted by the National Institute of Mental 
Health shows, however, an increase in the rate of admissions of alcoholics 
—particularly those with the most seyeria forma of the dtsee^serrto State 
mental hospitals. • Some investigators conclude thai: the rise in the 
number of alcoholics in State mental hospitals probably reflects a true 
increase in alcoholism rates in the Nation as a whole. Others suggest the 
reported rise is the result of changes in classification procedures and in 
hospital admission policies."^ 

Causation Theories 

"The cause of alcoholism itself • is not succinctly known. Disagree- 
ment has existed among many medical professionals and social scientists 
as to its physiological, psychological or sociological bases. Such dis- 
agreement was probably attributable to seeking a specific — and single — 
cause. 

"Today, however, most authorities reject any 'single cause' 
theory. In general, it is now accepted that the inception and evolution 
of the disorder comprise a very complicated interplay of all three bases. 
Concomitantly, it is accepted that alcoholism is symptomatic of a multi- 
ple-based pathology, but it is a symptom which has become a disease. 

"The following aria brief synopses of the contributory factors 
which are most generally accepted cmd considered most significant by con- 
temporary authorities. [These are physiological, psychological and socio- 
logical factors.] 

Physiological Factors 

1. Certain physiological responses or susceptibility to the ef- 
fects of alcohol may be genetically transmittable . (To date, 
however, there has been no conclusive evidence to confirm inher- 
ited factors as causative of the disease.) 

2. Alcoholism is a result of any one of the following: 

a. A metabolic disturbance leading to a primary craving for 
alcohol ; 



Alcohol aiid Alcoholism , pp. 5-11, passim . National Institute of Mental 
Health, National Center for Prevention and Control of Alcoholism, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, 1970. 
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b. An abnormal sugar metabolism; 

c. An endocrine deficiency; 

d. A dietary deficiency; 

o;iy'^y"^Soh^"'' sensitivity to a basic foodstuff, relieved 

L \eSf^S''S°" °^ hypothala- 
mus, leading to an uncontrollable thirst for alcohol."! 

"These-and undoubtedly other-hypotheses are being tested. If wa 
cannot really discard them, in the light of current knowledge, as being 
erroneous, certainly we are entitled to be skeptical. l,,ere has been 
nothing yet to validate the consistent presence of any metabolic, endo- 
crine, electrolyte, or anatomical abnormality which would account for the 
onset Of alcoholism or help identify the potential alcoholic. Patients 
with established alcoholism, particularly. in the advanced stages, demon- 
strate a number of physical and physiological disorders, but these are 
regarded as results of continued and excessive alcohol consumption, not 
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"On the other hand, the role of physiological factors in the pro- 
gression of the disease is quite well established. 

"Alcohol has a pharmacologically depressant effect upon the central 
nervous system, determined in length and intensity largely by the amount 
ingested and the time over which it is consumed. After the alcohol has 
been metabolized and this effect wears off, the nervous tissue reacts with 
a proportional period of excitability. The clinical manifestations of the 
depressant .ffect range from relatively simple psychic phenomena, such as 
relaxation from minor tensions, on to suppression of the vital centers and 
death. The clinical signs of the secondary excitability ate observed in 

the •morning-c-.fter- tremors and agitation which follow heavy ingestion 

"In summary, it is generally held that physiological factors 
probably contribute to the development of alcoholism, but none has yet been 
shown to have specific causative effects, even though a number of hypothe- 
ses have been presented and studied. Certain physiological factors, however. 



r^l^l fr?^^ °^ Recidivist Alcoholism in Los Angeles County, pp 3-4 
Sgeleri97o!"''" Man.,e.ent Services'oivisior^ou^?; of'ios 
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are of demonstrable importance in the development of dependence on alcohol 
and the progression of the illness." 

Psycholoctical Factors 

1 "Alcoholism results from early (childhood) emotional 
disturbances and deprivations with consequent emotional 
immaturity and a desire to escape from reality. 

2. Alcohol dependence is a learned behavior pattern which 
relieves anxiety and fear more rapidly than other learned 
responses. "2 

"It is generally agreed that psychopatholbgical factors predomi- 
nate in the development of alcoholism, but attempts to define them often 
are hindered by the fact that most alcoholic patients are evaluated only 
after long periods of alcohol abuse. The problem is complicated by the 
matter of trying to determine whether observed behavior and psychological 
functioning are causes or results of the illness. In addiUon, as with 
every disorder having strong emotional components, the psychodynamics 
associated with this condition are highly complex and not amenable to neat 
categorization. 

"The role and application of these factors is reviewed here from 
the standpoint of psychoanalytic and learning theories. Overlap can be 
observed in some areas. 



A. Psychoanalytic Approach 

"Although there are infinite variations on the basic theme, psycho- 
analytic theory generally holds that alcoholism is the result of early 
emotional disturbances and deprivation, with consequent, emotional immato— 
ity. The alcoholic relies on the effects of alcohol to relieve such feel- 
ings as anxiety, hostility, inferiority, and depression, which are reflect- 



Ipuoted from M.nn.i on Alcoholism, pp. ^^-l^'/ith^e permission of ^e 
American Medical Association. Direct quotes from these sections may not ne 
used, except for classroom use. 

2"The Problem of Recidivist Alcoholism in Los Angeles County," p. 4- Chief 
Adl^nistratS^e Office, Management Services Division, County of Los Angeles, 
1970. 
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xons Of much deeper and usuaUy unrecognized patterns of .^rked insecur- 
ity., r„e and ,uilt. The use of the drug to attain reUef is reinforced 
through repetition, and its abuse evolves as an habitual response to in- 
ternal discomfort. The nature and extent of the early emotional trau»«, 
as perceived by the child and subsequently by environmental forces, are 
seen as essential considerations in the development of the illness. The 
severity Of the alcoholism is believed contingent upon the level of psy- 
chological adjustment attained prior to the particular disturbance which 
initiated the illness. 

"This summary does not take into account the myriad components 
and details of psychoanalytic thought pertaining to' alcoholism which 
require or merit our attention, it can, however, serve as a basic .thumb- 
nan sketch, to which limited elaborative information can be applied. 
General Considerations 

"Early analysts presented the thesis that alcoholism results from 

strong oral influences of infancy and early childhood. They observed 

that alcohol provides mood alteration, redirection of thought processes, 

and ultimate regressive levels of thinking, it was proposed that the 

gratification obtained from the use and ^^ , • 

tne use ana etfects of alcohol is unrelated to 

logic and hence represents an escape from reality. 

"Subsequent observations have emphasized features such as the 
erotic qualities of the dream-like state so often induced by alcohol; the 
dissolution of restrictive inhibitions during intoxication, which permits 
acting out of otherwise unexpressed impulses; and the almost magical 
Changes alcohol frequently brings about in increasing self-esteem, reliev- 
ing misery and elevating mood. Even in its physical characteristics of 
being a liquid nourishment which generates a sensation of warmth and 
satisfaction are seen as psychologically important. 

The Self-Destructive Nature of Alcoholism 

"It is commonly pointed out that alcoholism has marked self-destruc- 
txve aspects, it can also be viewed as having avenging features which allow 
the patient to punish what he perceives as rejecting, cruel and disappoint- 
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ing environment by means of a chronic suicidal e^^ort. (One can hardly 
deny that many alcoholics literally drink themselves to death. And cer- 
tainly those around them suffer because of it. 

"Self -destructive urges are thought to originate in the person's 
later-xmrecognized childhood belief that he has been betiayed or failed 
badly by his parents. Resultant wishes to destroy them, coupled with the 
child's intense fears of losing them and his great need to obtain grati- 
fication from them, compel him to redirect his rage from them to himself. 
This leads to the development of feelings of guilt and worthlessness and a 
need for self-abasement, self -punishment, and ultimately self-destruction. 
These dynamics of depression set the stage for subsequent behavior and 
symptomatology . 

"Other persons, objects, or situational factors later replace the 
•offending' parents as the cause and target of hostility, when, in the 
course of time, additional disappointments seem to reflect or duplicate 
the circumstances of the original conflict. On each occasion, the process 
is repeated with essentially the same psychological mechanics and sequence* 
The basic pattern is established in the beginning disturbance, and the 
resulting clinical manifestations are modified by environmental and devel- 
opmental influences. Strong masochistic trends are then seen as arising 
from the guilt the person feels when reacting to the hostile fantasies or 
acts he has directed against those who failed to recognize and meet his 
needs. Alcohol not only may permit his awareness or expression of this 
hostility, but also may serve as the punitive, destructive, and perhaps the 
executing agent. 

Parental Relationships 

"The configuration of the alcoholic's family and the personal 
characteristics of its members are also regarded as significant. 

"Some observers find an inconsistent father, or an over-protective 
mother who responds to her infant's demands by provxding excessive oral 
gratification. This is cf such proportion as to foster extrcne dependency 
and to prevent the learning of adequate means of self-control. The net 
result of this combination is seen as a life-pattern characterized by unu- 
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sually great emotional needs, unavoidable failure by external resources to 
fulfill and satisfy them, and reaction to the engendered frustrations with 
infantile rage and oral pacification. 

B. Alcoholism as a Learned Response 

"Learning theorists see alcohol dependence as a learned behavior 
pattern. This is their basic fomulation: A drive sets into motion 
responses which, at the same time, are influenced by cues from other sti- 
muli of lesser magnitude and force than the drive, a response unrewarded 
by a reaction that decreases the intensity of the drive causes a diminu- 
tion of that response and the emergence of another. A rewarded response 
strengthens the relationship between the cue and the response, which en- 
hances the predominance of that response. The strengthening of this cue- 
response connection is regarded as the essence of learning. 

"Some persons find that the ingestion of alcohol relieves anxiety 
and fear more rapidly than other learned patterns. An emotional reward 
(the reduction of these painful feelings or an increased toleration of 
them) is thus achieved through meeting a crisis with the help of alcohol, 
and it provides reinforcement each time it is used for that purp<se. The 
conditioned response of drinking then becomes strengthened and begins to 
predominate over other behavior. Continued attempts to adapt to stress by 
this means eventually establish drinking as the usual (learned) behavior 
in the majority of situations the person faces. This perpetuated pattern 
becomes the illness, alcoholism. 

"The theory of alcoholism as a learned behavioral pattern can be 
seen as dovetailing in many ways with several previously described physio- 
logical and psychological factors. The theory also proposes that it should 
be possible to 'unlearn' alcoholism under the proper circumstances. 

"In summary, psychopathological factors are regarded as being of 
paramount importance in the pathogenesis of alcoholism. Alone, however, 
they fail to answer all. questions concerning etiology and progression. For 
instance, few persons, if any, survive childhood without emotional trauma, 
often of a severe type; and many endure early emotional disturbances or 
deprivations without crippling signs of immaturity. The dynamics of de- ' 
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pression may lead to life-long depressive symptomatology, but without 
alcoholism. 

"Any variety of psychological considerations applying to an alco- 
holic may be observed in patients with other illnesses or in some who make 
cc»nfortable and adequate adjustments. Psychoanalytic resolution of basic 
conflicts by no mearns cures every alcoholic patient of alcoholism, and 
conditioning treatments aimed at helping the alcoholic • unlearn* his pat-* 
terns have not been especially successful. Yet to ignore these factors 
or to relegate them to secondary importance is to court defeat in any 
treatment program."^ 

Sociological Factors 

"1. Societal attitude toward the use of alcohol is an inqportant 
factor in the incidence of its misuse. Alcoholism is relatively 
rare among groups where total abstinence is the nprm. It is 
common in societies exhibiting asibivalence toward alcohol use 
(e.g., the United States). It is prevalent under conditions of 
total permissiveness. 

"2. Within societies there are different standards (one might 
say sub-cultures) applicable to the use— and misuie-*-*of alcohols 
Such differences vary according to occasion, age, sex, cultural 
backgroiind, social class and the particular circumstances.^*^ 

"Alcohol serves vastly different functions within and among soci- 
eties, cultures, subcultures, and ethnic and religiou groups. Attitudes 
concerning its use range fr^ extreme permissiveness to absolute absti* 
nence. But abstainers can always be found when permissiveness is the watch- 
word, and, conversely, drinking does not disappear when abstinence reigns. 
The purposes for which alcohol is used include religious, culinary, psychic, 
ceremonial, hedonistic, traditional, social and medicinal ones. Standards 
of acceptability applied to the manner or pattern of drinking vary accord- 
ing to occasion, age, sex, cultural background, social class and the parti- 
cular circumstances. The point is already apparent that sociological 



Quoted from Manual on Alcoholism , pp. 17-21, with the permission of the 
American Medical Association. Direct quotes from these sections may not be 
used, except for classroom use. 

^"The Problem of Recidivist Alcoholism in Los Angeles County," p. 5, Ch^ef 
Administrative Office, Management Services Division, County of Los Angeles, 1970. 
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factors have a marked influence upon the use of alcohol and are important 
considerations in the etiology and development of alcoholism, as well as 
an the treatment of alcoholic patients. 

"It is impossible to isolate the attitudes, purposes and stand- 
ards associated with the use of alcohol in any sociological context fro« 
the total structure of the social organization. To appreciate their full 
significance they must be exandned in relationship with preceding histor- 
ical events and existing conditions as well as with a multiplicity of 
other socio-cultural variables."^ 

Physical and B ehavioral Effects 

Stages of Alcoholism 

"Pre-Alcoholic Stacye. , The first steps toward alcoholism begin when drink- 
ing .s no longer social, but psychological-a release from tension and 
inhibition. Though still in reasonable control of his drinking, the 
problem drinker begin, to show a definite behavior pattern. These pre- 
alcoholic symptoms include: 

Srf J!^"^^!!'^ behavior: begins to drink more heavily and 
n«re often than his friends. 'Getting tight' becomes a habit. 

SoCnd ""'r,^*^^^^^ '^i^ -hot- roles, throw his mo^y 

around, make pointless long distance calls, and so on. 

5i|£^: starts forgetting what happened 'the night before.' 
oJ ^^iff """^ '''""'^ °^ b»»t a sort 

L^oTde;;ni^rpVtt:r"^.^'"' ^-lop 

and sneaking drinks : more and more dependent on the 

ll^ll ^ I °' has a couple 

before t±e party. Peels guilty, avoids talking about drinking. 

£hronic hangover : as he becomes more and more reliant on alco- 
SecomLT'*"" of daily living, the 'morning ^fSr' 

becomes increasingly painful and more frequent. This is the 
final danger-signal: next step— alcoholism. 

"Early stage Alcoholism . Until now the problem drinker has been drinking 
heavily but not con spicuously. More important, he has been able to stop 

Wicfn'MeSicaTf "".^^^^^^^^'^^^ PP' 21-22, with the permission of the 
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drinking when he chooses. But beyond this point, he will develop the 

symptoms of early-stage alcoholism with increasing rapidity: 

LOSS of control ; this is the mark of the alcoholic. In this 
phase he can refuse to start drinking^ but can't stop drink- 
ing once he starts, A single drink will trigger the chain 
reaction and he will drink himself to complete intoxication. 

Alibi system s he feels guilty and defensive about his lack of 
control. Erects an elaborate system o£ ^reasons^ for drinks 
ing^ partly to answer family and associates # but mostly to 
reassure himself. 

Eye openers ; needs a drink in the morning to 'start the day 
right,' This 'medicinal' drink helps kill the effect of in- 
creasingly painful hangovers; feelings of guilty remorse # and 
depression. He cannot face the day without it. 

Changing the pattern ; under pressure from family or employer^ 
he tries to break the hold alcohol has on him. Sets up rules 
on when or what he will drink. May 'go on the wagon' for a 
period. But one touch of alcohol is enough to start the chain 
reaction again. 

Anti-social behavior ; he prefers drinking alone ^or with other 
alcoholics, whatever their social level. Broods over imagined 
wrongs. Thinks people are staring at or talking about him. 
Is highly critical of others. May become destructive or vio- 
lent. 

Loss of job and friends ; his continuing anti-social behavior 
causes him to be dropped from jobs, and leads his friends to 
turn away from him. As a defensive measure, he may quit 
before he can be fired; drop his friends first. 

Seeking medical aid ; physical and mental erosion caused by 
uncontrolled drinking leads him to make rounds of hospitals, 
doctors, psychiatrists. Seldom receives lasting benefits be- 
cause he refuses to cooperate or admit extent of drinking, 

"Late Stage Alcoholism , Until he reached this point, the alcoholic had a 

choice; to drink or not to drink; though once he began, he had no control 

of his drinking. In the later stages of alcoholism there is no choice; 

he must drink however and whenever he can. The symptoms of this stage are 

Be nders ; drinks for days at a time; gets blindly and help- 
lessly drunk. Utterly disregards everything— family, job, 
even food and shelter. These periodic escapes into oblivion 
mark the beginning of the final, acute phase of alcoholism; 
compulsive, uncontrollable drinking. 

Tremors ; develops the 'shakes,' a serious nervous condition. 
Alcoholic diseases often begin in this period; vitamin defi- 
ciency ailments, the DT's. After these attacks hfe swears off, 
but can't 9tay away from alcohol for long. 
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S-° |^^?^i;yy ' having a supply of alcohol available 
is the most iinportant thing in his life. He will do or sell 

Sig sS^e't;:!:^^':; """^ ^° 

turning out>fard of his unconscious desire to punish himself. 

Related Diseases 

."Cirrhosis of the Uver occurs among nondrinkers, but it's «K,re 
frequent among heavy drinkers. ^ cirrhosis is thought to go long with 
disturbances in diet and with metabolism. The liver plays an in^ortant 
part in oxidizing alcohol, and is usually permanently damaged by cirrhosis. 

"Alcohol is not, as far as we know, a direct cause of stomach 
Ulcers, tuberculosis, cancer, or kidney ailments, although drinking may 
aggravate some conditions, since a heavy drinker is likely to neglect 
hygxene and diet, he's exposed to many diseases and may not recover from 
them as easily as someone who drinks less. * 

hcc«ihT"'c5;rr^ Toi 1^1 "gel ic°r ^'T'-' ^^-^^ ^^^^ 

Reprinted by perSssL if tJf p;,i\sher rfurr*"' Associates, inc. 
ized without express permission"^^ Se "^,1?^" 
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"Some people believe that alcohol causes deterioration of the 
brain cells. But««**there is never a great enough concentration 
of alcohol in the body to damage tissue directly. In fact, a rela- 
tively small percentage of heavy drinkers suffer actual brain daxnage, 

"A serious lack of vitamins, however, can cause deterioration of 
parts of the nervous system and so bring on mental diseases. And con- 
tinued neglect of ordinary hygiene means that bodily efficiency declines 
and mental functions become sluggish • Thus, mental disorders may occur in 
people who drink long and hard enough. Actually, every intoxicated person 
goes through a temporary mental disturbance, for he loses contact with 
reality. 

"The most dramatic disorder occurring among heavy drinkers is 
delirium tremens , which often hits people who otherwise seem in vigorous 
health. The victim shakes violently all over, and imagines he stics and 
hears threatening figures and voices. When he recovers from the seizure 
he may not remember a thing about it. The cause of 'd.t.'s* is not clearly 
known, but it may result from injury or from sudden chemical changes in 
the body of a person who's been drinking heavily for years. Not all heavy 
drinkers get this disease, but nondrinkers never do."^ (Sustained moderate 
drinking is not known to have any deleterious effects on a healthy person. 1 

Social Effects 

Family 

"Alcoholism does not exist in a vacuum. More often than not, the 
alcoholic is married and has a family. The nature of alcoholism is such 
that it usually has a rather devastating effect on the family members and 
on the general functioni.ig of the family as a unit. Among the ways in 
which the alcoholic's family is affected, there are five areas which seem 
to be of the utmost importance. First , the alcoholic usually lets the 



^ Facts About Alcohol , pp. 32-o3, by Raymond G. McCarthy. Copyright (c) 
1961, Science Research Associates, Inc. imprinted by permission of the 
publisher. No further reproduction authorized without express permission 
of the publisher. 
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family down by failing to assume his share of family responsibility, 
second, the alcoholic's spouse is deprived of a satisfying emotional rela- 
tionship, the alcoholic serves as an irnproper model for his (or 
her) children. Fourth, his uncontrolled drinking affects the prestige of 
his spouse and children among their friends. FifUx, the alcoholic's 
drinking and the consequences of his drinking often affect the financial 
needs of the family. 

Welfare 

"Economic deprivation weakens families and individuals, thus con- 
tributing to the development of additional problems. However, before the 
economic dep. ation occurred, there was, undoubtedly, a problem already" 
in existence. 

"Alcoholism can also develop as a result of economic need; some- 
times .because of an environmental factor the home's lack of stability, and 
the parent's inability to provide a good atmosphere for the emotional 
growth of the children. All of these things add up to a pretty grim 
reality for both parents and children. 

"There is no way to evaluate in exact dollars and cents the amount 
of public welafre funds now spent on families where the improper use of 
alcoholic beverages is a problem. There is little or nothing in the various 
welfare department records to indicate this. However, the consensus of 
opinion among numerous individuals who have been involved in various wel- 
fare services in the state of Florida for many years, is that at least one- 
third of direct costs is related to families in which problem drinking is a 
major factor. A very high proportion of this expenditure is in the form of 
aid to dependent children." 

Industry 

"American industry refused to recognize any 'problem with alcohol' 
until the late 1940's. Until that time, many employees judged to be alco- 
holic were summari ly fired. But this quick and simple solution solved 

^^ Man^s Exp^ience, with Alcohol: A Curriculum Guide and Resource Manual , pp. 
lll^^Vu iS n of Alcoholic Reh abilitation, Division of 

Mental Health, Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, Ig^J! 
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nothing for the employee, nothing for the comunity, and very little for 
the company. By the 1960 's, the attitude in some industrial organizations 
— though by no mecins in all of them — had undergone a marked change, cuid 
there was growing recognition of the costs of alcoholism to business and 
industry. Those costs are estimated noy to be $2 billion per year, and the 
problem has been l£dbeled, 'industry's $2 billion hangover.'" 

" [The experience of Florida indicates that industry] • . . cannot safely 
assume it has no alcoholics employed. At least three percent of the 
employees are alcoholic, with an additional three to five percent who are 
problem drinkers. Surveys indicate that the average alcoholic employee 
loses 20 to 30 working days each year because of his drinking. The cost 
to business is estimated at one-fourth the emnual wage by year of each 
known or unknoim anployed alcoholic. These costs come from eQjsenteeism, 
reduced efficiency, higher scrap rate, accidents, lower working morale^ 
increaised insurance rates and the tremendous cost of replacement and re- 
training. 

"Fran industry's point of view, deepest concern centers around the 
effects of alcohol upon a man's job performance. If an employee is a heavy 
drinker and still produced well, there is little reason or justification to 
take amy action. But vihen his drinking affects his job efficiency, it 
becomes the enqployer's business. He has the right and the responsibility 
to take some form of action. 

"The aim of a conqpany program on alcoholism should be threefold: • 

1. The early recognition of the employee with the drinking pr<4>lem. 

2. The rehabilitation of the employee when possible. 

3. Education on a company-wide basis to prevent the development of 
problem drinking and alcoholism. 

"The goal of any program, policy or procedure dealing with alco- 
holism is basically to help the employed alcoholic to admit, accept and 
attack his illness and remain on the staff. 

"If the alcoholic is approached in the right way with an attitude 
of understanding, knowledge of the illness, plus firmness, his chances for 
recovery are great. 

"Covering up or shielding the alcoholic from management is an 

^Alcohol and Alcoholism, p. 13. National Institute of Mental Health, 
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unfair and dangerous supervisory approach. His problem will only get 
worse, more complex and more difficult to treat. He is a sick man who 
needs treatment. 

"Through company-wide cooperation, early detection, better ' under- 
standing of the illness, recovery for the majority of employed alcoholics 
is possible, industries with an alcoholism program- that have been in 
existence for several years report 50 to 70 percent recovery."^ 

Crime 

"It is difficult to interpret research findings in this area 
because criminologists do not agree on what consUtutes a crime or on what 
causes criminal behavior. However, surveys of populations indicate the 
following relationships between excessive drinking and criminal behavior.* 

"°"^^if f}A ^f^oBSsive drinkers are arrested than moderate 

drinkers, and individually they are arrested more often. Country- 
wide, approximately three-fourths of police time is spent in 
?S ii"! f drinkers, in these -studies, just being drunk is 

tne roost frequent ground for arrest. 

tfe?nnJ«f T ^« less likely to commit serious crimes 

(felonies) than less serious crimes (misdemeanors). 

Of those imprisoned for serious crimes, 24 to 40 percent have been 
drinking excessively for several years, and between 8 and 24 per 
cent were intoxicated when they were arrested. Almost 90 per cent 

mSS,"""?" ^"vention and Control of Alcoholism, Chevy chase, 

] Tjf ^ Curricul-.M c;uid. and Resource Mann.i . pp. 

M^ntfi nlT^ n r ^7^^" °' Alcoholic Rehabilitat ion, Division ^ f 
Mental Health, Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, 1970. 

Among the studies from which these data were derived are: 

^nnrn^°:/i^'"*" Characteristics of Misdemeanants," 

Journal of Criminal Law and Criminoloj^y 48:44-53, 1957 

2:686-n6!'l942!°^°^^^'" ^""^ Q^^t^^lV Journ al of Studies on Ainnhm . 

niViJlll incidence and Significance of Alcoholism in the 

Histories Of Criminals," American Journal of Psychiatry, 98:347-353, 1941 
rhr-nn"*'°n ^' A Studv of Bri dqewater . an Institution for the " 

Scnh'?- Offender , Office of the [Mass achusetts] Commission on 

Alcoholism, Boston, 1958. 

S''^'^.^^^^!'^" ''^^"^ Gordon, Th e Revolving Door: A Study of the 

Chronic Police Case Inebriate. Free Press of Glencoe, New York, 1958. 
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of these prisoners blame their criminal behavior on their exces- 
sive drinking habits. 

Excessive drinkers comrait more crimes against people than against 
property. Impulsive and individually executed crimes are more 
common than group crimes . 

Women alcoholic prisoners tend to commit crimes associated with 
illicit sex behavior* 

Of those repeatedly arrested for intoxication, about 30 to 40 per 
cent have prior arrests for crimes other than being drunk. 

Criminologists generally agree that excessive drinking rarely is 
the prime cause of criminal behavior. The inhibition-lowering 
effects of alcohol lead to a false sense of self-confidence and an 
inflated ego in the criminal just as they do in the law-abidiing 
citizen. 

Many investigators believe that personality abnormalities underlie 
both crime and excessive drinking. They also believe that social 
pressures influence the criminal as strongly as they do the alco- 
holic, and in a similar and deviant fashion. 

What studies have been done concerning the drinking habits of 
juvenile delinquents offer no evidence that drinking causes delin- 
quency. If; as most authorities believe, abnormal personality 
patterns are at the root of antisocial behavior, it is probable 
that any apparent relationship between teen-age drinking and juve- 
nile delinquency is coincidental rather than causative."^ 

Treatment of Problem Drinking and Alcoholism 

Methods 

"Preliminary Treatment . Some alcoholics will begin treatment during a 
stage of temporary sobriety, others during the throes of a severe hangover 
or during acute intoxication. For many it will be during the drying-out 
or withdrawal stage, marked by such conditions as delirium tremens. In 
some cases of acute intoxication, and in most with severe withdrawal 
symptoms, competent medical management directed by a physician is essential. 
Without such care, the patient may die. 

"In the past, treatment of withdrawal symptoms was based largely 



^From Teaching About Alcohol , pp. 109-110, by Frances Todd. Copyright (c) 
1964 by McGraw-Hill Inc. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
No further reproduction authorized without express permission of the pub- 
lisher. 
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on such alcohol substitutes as chloral hydrate or paraldehyde. In the 
last 15 years, these drugs have been replaced in part with new synthetic 
tranquilizers such as reserpine, chlorpromazine , meprobamate. promazine 
hydrochloride and chlordiazepoxide. The impact of these tranquilizing 
drugs on the treatment of the acute alcoholic stage has been described by 
some Clinicians as revolutionary. With appropriate use of tranquilizers 
and other therapeutic aids, and especially the control of fluid and elec- 
trolyte balance, most patients recover promptly from delirium, hallucina- 
tions and tremors, and are ready to start other forms of treatment. 
"Drug Therap . ^ . once over the acute stages of intoxication or withdrawal, 
the alcoholic starting long-range treatment may require a kind of pharma- 
cological bridge over the difficult early days or weeks. For this, physi- 
cxans may prescribe a variety of treatments. 

"Tranquilizers are often used to produce relaxation and to reduce 
the tensions which many alcoholics believe to have triggered their drink- 
xng bouts. They are highly effective, but some alcoholics eventually 
become addicted to the very tranquilizers which helped them break away 
from their dependency on alcohol. 

"Other physicians use what is sometimes called conditioned-response 
or aversion therapy, administering an alcoholic beverage and at the same 
txme a powerful nausea-producing agent like emetine or apomorphine. 
Repeated treatments with such a combination are intended to develop a con- 
ditioned reflex loathing for alcohol in any form. Because of the risk of 
severe physical reactions, this method of treatment requires close medical 
supervision. 

"More widely known and used are so-called deterrent agents such as 
disulfiram (Antabuse) and citrated calcium carbimide (Temposil) . A patient 
regularly taking one of these compounds finds that ingestion of alcohol in 
any form quickly produces pounding headache, flushing, and usually violent 
nausea, vomiting and other unpleasant symptoms. 

"Probably the greatest value of these and similar drugs is that 
they provide real if only temporary relief for many patients. For most pa- 
tients, however, they can produce lasting benefit only as part of a proaram 
of psychotherapy which attempts to get at the emotional factors underlying 
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the drinking of the alcoholic. 

"Psychotherapy . In the past, alcoholics have been admonished # scolded r 
denoiinced/ jailed, beaten/ ducked, lashed and threatened with external 
damnation. There is no evidence that any of these measures has had signi- 
ficant therapeutic value for more than an occasional alcoholic. Available 
evidence seems to demonstrate that long-lasting results can be achieved 
primarily by a technique known generally as psychotherapy. 

"Broadly, psychotherapy is a label covering various kinds of self- 
examination, counseling and guidance, in which a trained professional 
works with (rather than on) a patient — alone or in groups — to help him 
change his feelings, attitudes and behavior in order to live more effect- 
ively. 

"Although there are variations, the psychotherapeutic approach in 
the case of alcoholism usually involves an attempt to bring about complete 
acceptance of the alcoholic— by himself and by the therapist— as a person 
who is sick but not evil, immoral or weak, and an equally complete accept- 
ance by the patient of the idea that he needs help. Once some progress 
has been made, an effort is made to achieve understanding of the patient's 
underlying tensions as well as his more obvious problems, to alleviate or 
solve those problems that can be readily handled, and to find a means — 
other than drinking— which will enable the patient to live with those 
F>roblems that cannot be solved. 

"Most successful therapists — however they may differ on details of 
treatment — indicate that pleadings, exhortations, telling the patient how 
to live his life, or urging him to use more willpower, are usually useless 
and may be destructive."^ 

"Alcoholics Anonymous . While not generally considered a form of treatment, 
the Fellowship of Alcoholics Anonymous has had remarkable success in the 
recovery of alcoholics. It was founded in Akron, Ohio, in 1935 by an ex- 
stock broker from New York City (Bill W.) and a local surgeon (Dr. Bet S.), 



Alcohol and Alcoholiom , pp. 31-33, 36. National Institute of Mental 
Health, National Center for Prevention and Control of Alcoholism, Chevy 
Chase, Mar\'land, 1970. 
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both of whom were alcoholics. 

"It is a loosely knit organization of alcoholics who have banded 
together to help themselves and others achieve sobriety, its program of 
recovery is based on Twelve Suggested Steps which includes a willingness 
to rely on 'a power greater iJian themselves' for strength in overcoming 
their difficulties. 

.;'.Al-Anon Family Grotips. The Al-Anon Family Group is a fellowship of 
wives, husbands, relatives, and friends of problem drinkers who are banded 
together to try to solve their common problems of fear, insecurity, and 
lack of understanding of the alcoholic. Through its program the members 
try to improve their own personal lives .which have become warped from 
living with an alocholic. Thus while they are primarily trying to help 
themselves, not the alcoholic, they indirectly help the alcoholic by gain- 
ing new understanding of his problem and by overcoming their own hostile 
feelings towjurd him. 

"Al-Anon is not a part of Alcoholics Anonymous. Membership is not 
limited to those whose relatives or spouses are AA members. However, the 
programs of the two groups are similar in that they seek to develop an 
acceptance of humility, patience, and honesty and a reliance on a 'higher 
power. ' 

Alateens . what the Al-Anon Family Group is to the wife or husband of the 
alcoholic, the Alateen Group is to the children of the alcoholic, it is a 
branch of Al-Anon designed strictly for teenagers who feel a need to share 
their problems with those of their own age who have similar problems. 

Facilities 

"The Outpatient Clinic . As a result of the acceptance by most state legis- 
latures of alcbholism as a legitimate pubic health concern, outpatient 
clinics, usually operated or supported by governmental alcoholism programs, 
have developed all over the United States. The clinics usually are stafled 
by part-time psychiatrists and physicians, occasionally by psychologists, 
and by full-time social workers. The goal of the clinic team is to help 
the patient help himself, through individual or group psychoth-^rapy or by 
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case work/ in order that he can remain at home and on the job while in 
treatment • Usually the patient is seen 1 hour a week for a period of 
months. Most frequently the clinics are located in general hospitals # 
although many are operated independently of other health facilities. Some 
are found in public health centers, others in diverse locations. One 
clinic f for example, is located in a court house. 

"General Hospitals . For years private general hospitals were reluctant 
to admit alcoholics because hospital personnel considered them too diffi- 
cult to manage. However ^ many general -hospitals were unable to avoid the 
admission of alcoholics because of the govemxnental support these insti- 
tutions received^ and consequently admitted hundreds of such patients 
yearly. In recent years, with new treatment measures available # and with 
the encouragement of the American Medical Association / many other hospi- 
tals are reversing their previous stands and accepting alcoholic patients. 

**General hospitals are the most appropriate agencies to treat 
acutely and chronically ill alcoholics. Because of their diversity of 
facilities / all the alcoholic *s many physical needs can be cared for in 
one locale without breaking the relationship between therapist and patient. 
One of the alcoholic's problems is that time*-honored images of him are slow 
to disappear and that he still is regarded as a second-class citizen. 
Confusion about whether to segregate or integrate the alcoholic into hos- 
pital services, how often to readmit him, and the financial loss attendant 
on his admission aure a few of the problems facing general hospital admin- 
istrators who express willingness to help the alcoholic. 

"Alcoholics in Mental Hospitals . Mental hospitals have been resistant 
toward the admission of the alcoholic patient unless he suffers chronic 
mental or behavioral conqplications in addition to his alcoholism. This 
has resulted in physicians admitting alcoholics to mental hospitals under 
psychiatric diagnoses. Once the true nature of the condition was ascer- 
tained, however, quick dischaurges were effected. In recent years, how- 
ever, the attitudes of mental hospitals toward the alcoholic have changed 
somewhat and admissions axe more frequent. Massachusetts, for example, 
has a special 15-day commitment paper to state hospitals for alcoholics. 
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and it is estimated that approximately one-third of all admissions to 
Massachusetts' state hospitals now have a primary or secondary diagnosis 
of alcoholism.* Most alcoholics do not willingly accept mental hospitali- 
zation, thereby denying the psychological element of their illness, and 
consider such hospitalization punitive. Of course, the alcoholic is not 
seen as a promising candidate by overcrowded and overtaxed state mental 
hospital facilities with limited resources. 

"Specialized Hospitals. Although most alcoholics needing hospitalization 
will find their way to general or mental hospitals, some communities have 

special alcoholic hospitals under governmental or private auspices 

Although limited in number and size, these specialized hospitals, by vir- 
tue of their special concern and skills, often serve as clinical iii'earch 
and training centers in alcoholism and thus have an influence greater 
than their size. 

"Halfway Houses. Neither the clinic nor the hospital is sufficient to 
meet the needs of some alcoholics. These patients need the special pro- 
tection of a halfway house. The halfway house is a relatively recent 
innovation which developed rapidly throughout the country in the 1950s. 
As its name implies, the halfway house bridges the gap between hospital 
care and the demands of everyday life by being a semicustod< al institu- 
tion for people who are not yet able to take full responsibility for them- 
selves. 'It makes the assumption that certain individuals can best be 
rehabilitated if their return to the community is gradual rather than 
abrupt. Its aim, starting with sobriety, is to gradually introduce the 
men to jobs, independence, and respectability in the community.' To 
achieve these objectives, various therapeutic programs are used depending 
upon the sponsorship of the halfway house, in general, all the houses are 
small, sobriety is required, outside employment is encouraged or required, 
the residents dine and live in, and the maintenance of a therapeutic 

* 

Illinois, New York, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Texas are among other 
states having specialized servicfis in mental hospitals for nonpsychotic 
alcoholics. 
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coicrrounity is considered an essential tool/* 

[New methods and facilities for treating alcoholics are currently 
being explored and put into practice. New therapies include behavior 
modification techniques # covert desensitization and rational-emotive 
treatment. Alcohol and LSD are being given to some patients. Recovered alco- 
holics are becoming alcoholism counselors* And many communities eire setting 
up detoxification centers.] 
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Quoted from Alcohol Education for Classroom and Community , pp. 199-201/ 
by Raymond G. McCarthy (ed.) , with the permission of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Direct quotes from these sections may not be used except for 
classroom use only. 
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SAFETY 



Drinking and Driving 

Blood Alcohol Level 

"Blood-alcohol concentrations in living sxibjects are measvired in a 
number of ways. The usual methods (termed 'chemical tests,' within the 
context of law enforcement) are carried out on body materials such as 
blood, breath, urine or saliva. Although blood analysis is the most 
direct method to ascertain the blood-alcohol concentration, use of breath 
analysis has grown steadily with the introduction of nearly automatic 
testing devices which are easy to employ and give results that correlate 
with those obtained by direct analysis of blood...;,,,. 

"Chemical tests for intoxication have been very effective in deter- 
mining alcoholic influence. Such tests and methods have been used in the 
United States since the 1920' s. Scientific studies of the reliability 
of chemical tests and of the relation of blood-alcohol concentration to 
impairment have been important developments in the medico-legal approach 
to the problem. The acceptance of chemical tests has led to laws setting 
presumptive levels for being under the influence. 

"Presumptive levels are based on the alcohol concentration in the 
blood and do not reflect the amount of liquor consumed. It has been recom- 
mended by the American Medical Association, National Highway Safety Bureau, 
(now, the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration— NHTSA] , and U.S. 
Public Health Service and contained in the Uniform Vehicle Code (since 
1962), that 0.10 per cent blood-alcohol concentration or higher should be 
presumptive evidence in the case of any driver that is under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor. (In 1962, forty-five states used 0.10 BAC; the 
rest, except Utah, had 0.15 BAC] This does not mean that persons hr,ving 
concentrations below 0.10 per cent are not under the influence, if other 
circumstances indicate that the person was influenced to some degree by the 
alcohol in his system, he still can be charged with being under the influ- 
ence. Below 0.05 per cent, drivers are presumed not to be under the influ- 
ence. 
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"Does administration of a chemical test to determine alcoholic 
influence violate an individual's Constitutional right against self-incrim- 
ination? The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled, in an opinion written by 
Justice Holmes (Holt v. United States, 218 U.S. 245, 1910), that 'the pri- 
vilege is restricted to oral testimony and does not preclude the use of 
one's body as evidence.' In 1966, the Court said (in Schmerber v. Cali- 
fornia, 384 U.S. 757, 1966), '... We hold that the privilege protects an 
accused only from being compelled to testify against himself, or other- 
wise provide the State with evidence of a testimonial or communicative 
nature, and that the withdrawal of blood and use of the analysis in ques- 
tion in this case did not involve compulsion to these ends.' 

"How does one obtain a chemical test so that guilt or innocence 
can be decided beyond a reasonable doubt? One method advocated is an 
implied consent law that would encourage any individual to submit to a 
chemical test. In 1953 the state of New York passed such an 'implied 
consent' law. Robert L. Donigan states, 'It provided in effect that as a 
condition of the privilege of driving a motor vehicle upon the highways of 
the state, every motorist was deemed to have given his consent to a chem- 
ical test of his blood, breath, or urine to determine blood-alcohol concen- 
tration if charged with driving while in an intoxicated condition; that if 
he was so charged and refused to submit to a test, no test was to be given, 
but his privilege to drive within the state was to be revoked because cf 
his refusal to abide by this condition upon which the privilege is based. '"^ 

Statistics 

"Let's look quickly at what we know about the relationship between 
alcohol and fatal accidents. We must start by asking how many drivers 
there are on the road who have been drinking? This question has been 
studied by scientists at the University of Vermont under a contract with 
the National Highway Safety Bureau fNHTSA] . They went out onto the roads 



Quoted from "On the Level," pp. 3, 11-13, Traffic Safety Monograph No. 1, 
with the permission of the National Safety Council. Direct quotes from 
these sections may not be used except for classroom use. 
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at the times and places \Aere fatal accidents had occurred (which is mostly 
in the evenings; particularly during weekends) and persuaded passing motor- 
ists to take a breath test* When this was done^ it was found that about 
two per cent had blood-alcohol concentrations above the level which the 
National Highway Safety Bureau [NHTSA] defines as being intoxicated (0«10% 
blood alcohol concentration (BAG) ) • 

"If now we take the blood alcohol concentrations in drivers 
fatally injured in crashes as recorded in the records of the coroners, we 
can compare the proportions of these drivers who had been drinking with 
those of all drivers on the road* Let us look first at innocent drivers 
killed in accidents initiated by others* Between 1 in 5 and 1 in 6 of 
these drivers had been drinking to the extent that they would have been 
judged to be intoxicated based on the blood alcohol concentration. These 
are the drivers who were unable to take evasive actions to avoid an acci- 
dent initiated by someone else. Clearly, excessive use of alcohol makes 
a person less able to save himself from other people's mistakes. But how 
much more dramatic is the effect of alcohol if we consider those drivers 
who were responsible for the initiation of their accidents. For these 
drivers approximately half were above the level defined as intoxicated by 
the National Highway Safety Bureau. Other studies have shown between 40 
and 50% of responsible drivers intoxicated. While only 1 in 50 drivers 
using the road at times and places of fatal accidents were intoxicated, 
nearly half of those responsible for initiating fatal accidents are 
intoxicated. Several studies similar to this one are summarized in the 
Secretary of Transportation's Report on Alcohol a. id Highway Safety to the 
Congress in 1968. As a result of the research summarized in this report, 
It has come to be generally accepted that alcohol plays a role in approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all fatal accidents. 

"Note that in describing the role of alcohol in fatal accidents, 
we must keep carefully in mind that accidents nearly always have multiple 
causes — wet pavement, faulty brakes, bald tires. But the sober driver is 
nearly always able to deal with these hazards without being invol'^'ed in an 
accident. The intoxicated driver is much less able to overcome these 
hazards as is indicated by the high proportion of intoxicated drivers among 
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those responsible for initiating fatal accidents."^ 

"One of the major contributions to research into drinking drivers 
and accidents is the study conducted, by the Department of Police Admini- 
stration of Indiana University, which pointed out that when a driver's 
blood-alcohol concentration reached o.l5 per cent, the possibility of the 
driver causing a traffic accident is 25 times greater than if his body 
were essentially alcohol free. 

"Blood-alcohol concentrations over 0.04 per cent are definitely 
associated with increased accident involvement, according to the study. 
When the alcohol concentration reaches 0.06 percent, the probability of 
causing an accident is twice that of the alcohol-free driver, and at 0.10 
the probability is six times greater."^ 

"Alcohol affects three areas of the human organism which are abso- 
lutely essential for the responsible handling of an automobile: judgment, 
reflexes, and vision. As judgment deteriorates, the person feels that he 
is actually more skilled than while sober. He is therefore likely to take 
more chances in passing, speeding, and negotiating curves than usual. 

"Coupled with this false sense of security is the driver's loss of 
acute reaction time, when alcohol is in the brain, a longer time span 
passes before the voluntary muscles can obey the messages sent by the brain. 
A blood alcohol concentration of from .10 to .20 per cent increases 
reaction time by 10 to 30 per cent; in an emergency, even a fraction of a 
second can make a difference. 

"The other area essential to driving and affected by alcohol 
[levels of .10 to .20] is vision. The consumption of [this amount of] 
alcohol reduces depth perception, or the ability to determine the relative 
proximity or distance of an object. The field of frontal vision is short- 
ened considerably. The driver loses much of his peripheral vision, so 
important for spotting pedestrians and objeciis outside the field directly 

The Relat ionship of Alcohol Abuse to Highway Safety , pp. 5-7, by R.B. 
Voas and Len Tabor. U.S. Department of Transportation, National Highway 
Safety Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
2 

Quoted from "On the Level," p. 9, Traffic Safety Monograph No. 1, with 
the permission of the National Safety Council. Direct quotes from these 
sections may not be used except for classroom use. 
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in front of him. Another common effect is double vision; the neuro- 
muscular ability of the e/es to converge simultaneously is disturbed. 
Visual acuity, or the sharpness of perception, is also seri usly reduced 
by even moderate amoxints of alcohol. 

"Unfortunately the blood alcohol concentration does not tell the 
whole story of an individual's impairment to operate a motor vehicle. 
T2ach individual is different in terms of ' experience in drinking and exper- 
ience in driving, health, fatigue, and the ingestion of other drugs. All 
these factors seriously affect cm individual and combined with alcohol 
add to the total impairment of the individual.... 

••if an individual is to assess his impairment, he must know himself 
as well as the amount of alcohol consumed. Each drinking session is dif- 
ferent even though the amount of alcohol consumed is the same because the 
individual is different. Maybe today, because he is tired, depressed,- 
not feeling well or has just taken some prescription, his impairment will 
be greater them when he consumed the same amoxint of alcohol but was well 
rested, happy, healthful, and was not taking medication. Each time an 
individual consumes alcohol he must sissess himself to know how to drink 
responsibly, if at all."^ 

Making the assessment is perhaps even more important for teenagers 
who drink and drive, for alcohol poses some unique risks for teenagers 
that are particularly relevant to drinking-driving situations. The dan- 
gers are that: ^ 

1. Teenagers are affected more quickly and severely than adults 
by alcohol because they generally weigh less than adults. 

2. Teenagers are more susceptible than adults to psychological 
intoxication because of their inexperience with alcohol and often 
their emotional inmiaturity. 

3. Teenage driving abilities will decrease more rapidly than 
adults? because driving is a new and complex skill. 

The youthful drinker-driver th'en must add these detrimental effects 



Second Draft of School Alcohol rducation; K-12 CurriculuxTt Guide , pp. 41- 
42, Alcohol Safety Action Program, University Extension, University of Wis- 
consin. 
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to the ones that involve adults as well, thus compounding the risks of 
driving while impaired.^ 



The Role of the Problem Drinker 



"The role of alcohol can be roughly summarized in the following 
way: the number of highway fatalities in the United States was estimated 
to be 56,400 in 1969 by the Highway Safety Council. Of the half of these 
in which alcohol plays a role we would estimate that two-thirds result 
from accidents initiated by 'problem drinkers' who drive. The other 
third are related to abusive drinking by 'social drinkers' particularly 
heavy social drinkers on their way home from a spree, or young drivers 
(particularly teen agers) who are both learning to drink and to drive. 

"Why ao we say that two-thirds of these fatalities [that involve 
alcohol] result from 'problem drinkers' who drive? Evidence that these 
fatalities are being produced by individuals- who are not typical social 

■ drinkers takes two major forms. First of all, the very high blood alcohol 
concentrations present in the drivers responsible for initiating fatal 
accidents suggest that their r' inking is beyond that normally associated 
with social activities in the United states ... A 200-pound man requires 9 
one-ounce 80-proof drinks an hour to reach a BAC of 0.10 per cent if he is 
drinking within two hours of eating. For a 160-pound man, this number is 
reduced to 7. For peopj-e drinking on an empty stomach—the cocktail hour 
ritual—these numbers would be reduced by about one-ti.ird. 

"When one considers that between 40 and 50 percent of the drivers 
responsible for fatal crashes who have been drinking are at least at this 
level, and many are much higher, it is clear that these drivers have been 
using alcohol to an extent which is far beyond the normal drinking pattern 

of most Americcins. 

"There is another type of evidence to indicate that the majority 
of drinking drivers responsible for initiating fatal accidents are not 
typical 'social drinkers.' Studies of fatally injured drivers and of con- 
victed drinking drivers have indicated that they often have been arrested 
before for offenses involving alcohol. Some of these involve previous 
drinking driving arrests, others may involve non-traffic arrests such as 
•drunk and disorderly' and even serious crimes committed under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. 
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"However, if a careful study is made of hospital and social agency 
records y other indications of problems stemming from drinking may be found. 
Admission to the hospital for alcoholism, fa^iilies broken or disadvantaged 
because the father drinks and cannot hold a job and so on. Moreover, inter- 
views with the families or employers of the drinking drivers often indicate 
that these drivers have marital problems or job absenteeism relating to 
drinking • 

"Thus^ while no one should be encouraged to drink and then drive, it 
is clear that a large portion of the driving population does indeed drink 
moderately, and drive responsibly without greatly increasing their risk 
of an accident. Most Americans who drive fail to understand this distinc- 
tion between moderate and responsible drinking and the risk incurred by 
excessive use of alcohol."^ 

Law Enforcement 

"Law enforcement, as a whole, is fighting a losing battle against 
the drinking driver. This fact is apparent even though his elimination 
from our streets cuid highways is a prime objective of traffic law enforce- 
ment. The passing of Implied-Consent laws and similar legislation should 
be demonstrating a marked influence on the statistical picttire. Vlhy hasn't 
this materialized? 

"The logical answer seems to be the ever-increasing number of legal 
and practical stumbling blocks. These include a lack of judicial support, 
indifferent sentencing procedvires^ juries who view drunk driving as a 
minor crime, and inability on the part of some law enforcement officers 
to detect the problem drinking driver. 

"Both the pre-trial and trial periods present problems. There are 
some prosecuting attorneys who hesitate to take the case to court unless 
a conviction is a certainty. The prosecutor often arrives in court ill- 
prepared to conduct an effective prosecution because he assesses more 
importance to his other cases, particularly felonies. 

^The Relationship of Alcohol Abuse to Highway Safety , pp. 7-9/ by R.B. Voas 
and Len Tabor. U.S. Department of Transportation, national Highway Safety 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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"The popular use of plea bargaining is another legal loophole. 
The defense attorney and the prosecuting attorney barter for a charge 
reduction. This action fulfills several purposes, if the attorneys 
can agree, the defendant is spared a 'driving while under the influence' 
charge on his record, it may save his driver's license, and the prosecu- 
tor saves time and is guaranteed a conviction, although on a reduced 
charge. ' hese actions are, in part, necessitated by the overflowing 
court dockets and inexperienced, understaffed prosecution staffs 

"Judicial support for law enforcement has been the battle cry of 
all advocates of law and order.... since traffic violations are not con- 
sidered serious, it is common for a police officer to discover his drunk 
driving charge has been dismissed or reduced without qualification. 
Judicial acceptance of chemical testing procedures of drunk drivers and 
a favorable view when introduced as evidence is of primary importance 

"We also find jurors have a tendency to sympathize and identify 
with the defendant in traffic cases. This eliminates the objective and 
impartial trying of a case; the case is not tried on its own merits. 
Defense attorneys find it simple to sway the jury with emotion. The 
problem drinking driver is pictured like your friendly neighbor who has 
been placed in an embarrassing situation by an unfortunate set of cir- 
cumstances. The picture enlarges and the juror easily sees himself in 
the same position, and again through no fault of his own. His decision 
is based on how he should be treated should it happen to him 

"Ideally, the true preventive process lies within the driver hiro- 
self. The picture of the ultimate consequences of his actions should 
deter his driving while under the influence of alcohol. However, sincr; 
this hasn't worked, perhaps the certainty of punishment on conviction 
would be a partial answer."^ 



Quoted from "A Challenge for Law Enforcement," pp. 17-20 passim , by 
James J. Hegarty, Analogy , No. 10, 1971, with the permission of Allstate 
Insurance Company. Direct quotes from these sections may not be used, 
except for classroom use. 
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"The problem is not insoluable. As a rash of new laws in Eastern 
and Western European nations has demonstrated , tough legislation can con- 
tribute mightily to wiping the roads clean of gassed drivers, 

"The most spectacularly successful has probably been England's Road 
Safety Act of 1967, which made it a criminal offense for anyone to drive 
a car with more than a certain dose of alcohol in his blood. The first 
offense punishment is an automatic one-year suspension of a driver's 
license, plus a fine of anywhere up to $240, 

"The law has been rigidly enforced by police empowered to stop a 
vehicle and order the driver to submit to a 'breath analyzer' test. He 
blows into a plastic bag full of crystals which turn green if his blood 
contains more than 80 milligrams of alcohol for each 100 milligrams of 
blood. If he refuses to take the test, he is presumed to have failed it, 

"In two years, vehicular casualties have dropped 10 percent; deaths 
have dropped 15 percent; drunken-driving convictions have risen 7 percent; 
and $40 million has been saved in reduced medical and police costs and 
industrial disruption, 

"Britons now frequent their favorite pub on foot, on horseback, on 
bicycles, or by calling a taxi, 

"Other countries are even more stringent. The French # who consume 
more spirits per capita than any other people in the world (28 quarts of 
pure alcohoX a year), face a test similar to Britain's but with a maximuir 
penalty of a three-year suspension of license, a year in jail and a $1000 
fine, 

"Polish tipplers can be thrown in jail, fined or forced to attend 
lectures that condemn the demon nam, 

"And Finns whc have one or two for the road end up at hard labor. 
Most of the rockbusting and ground-clearing preliminary to the construction 
of Helsinki's new international airport was done by drivers taking the cure. 
[The problem seems to be that the American public is unlikely to tolerate 
such stringent legislation and that legislators are unlikely to offend peopl 
sensitivities on this issue,] 



'Quoted from 'U.S. drunk driving laws lag' by Peter Benchley with the per- 
mission of Newsweek Feature Service. Direct quotes from these sections 
may not be used, except for classroom use. 
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The Nader Viewpoint - Unsafe At Any Speed 

An alternative - or supplement - to more stringent laws has been ad- 
vocated by some consumer protection groups, the most well known of which is 
directed by Ralph Nader. Nader's hypothesis in essence, is that the respon- 
sibility for highway safety lies with the automobile industry ~ not with 
the driver. His basic assumption is that: 

The first-rate accident research that is being done in 
this country, backed mainly by federal funds, is pro- 
ducing mounting evidence that the more that is known 
about human behavior, the more fundamental solutions 
will be in the engineering of the highway transport 
system. The vehicle is the basic unit of that system; 
the driver's adequacy is a function of his vehicle's ■ 
adequacy . 

According to Nad6r, the apathy of. the public and political institutions is 
to blame for not encouraging increased automotive traffic safety. The 
automotive industry's actions in opposing improved design of vehicles must 
come under attack from the public sector before we will see significant 
decline in the number of automobile accidents and fatalities. 

However, even the safest vehicle in the unsafe hands of the drunk 
or enraged, the overly tired, the underskilled or the tense driver is a 
potentially death-producing force. ^ 

Supplementary Reading \ 

"Stop the Drunk Driver" by Guy Halverson, Christian Science Monitor . The 
Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, 1970. 

"Drunk and Dri^'ing" by Pat Smith, The Charlotte News . Charlotte, North 
Carolina, June i7«i9, 1970. Reprinted by Allstate Insurance Company. 

Psychiatric and Lega l Aspects of Automobile Fatalities by John R. Finch 

and James Patrick Smith, jr. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1970. 

The High Risk Driver - A Descriptive Story bv Richard Ingersoll, Jesse E. 
Trow, and Donna W. Clarke, Program on Alcohol and Drug Abuse, Nev,- Hampshire 
Division of Public Health, Concord, New Hampshire, September, 1970. 

1968 Alco hol and Highway Safety Report , Department of Transportation. 
O.S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D^C. , 1968. 

^Abt Associates Inc. 
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Alcohol and Highway Safety. St. Louis Globe-Democrat, reprinted by Allstate 
Insurance Co., 1969. 



The Way to Go by Kenneth A. Rouse, public Relations Department, Kemper 
Insurance Group, Chicago. 

Alcohol S afety Countermeasures Program , National Highway Safety Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Transportation, 1970. 
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other Safety Areas 

Home 

"The Statistical Bulletin (October, 1967) of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, reports that 'A study of fatal home accidents among 
MLIC policy holders indicates th^t- alcohol plays an important role in 
[household]... accidents among young adults and the middle aged.' Another 
study of nonfatal home accident victims in Massachusetts reported that 21 
per cent of the males had been drinking and almost 9 per cent of the 

females were similarly affected 

"In both of the above studies falling asleep with a lighted cigarette, 
poisoning and drownings all had drinking associated with them. 

Recreation 

"The Federal Aviation Administration first brought out the fact that 
the use of alcoholic beverages by pilots of private planes may play 
large part in the high fatal accident rate of private planes as comparo^d 
with commercial airlines. In 1963, the FAA reported that 35.4 per cent 
of the pilots of private planes that were killed had a measurable (0.015 
per cent and above) blood alcohol concentration. A study for 1964 showed 
that 39 per cent of the general aviation (noncommercial) pilots killed 
had alcohol in their bodies, in 1965, 36 per cent, and in 1966, 32 per cent. 

"Boating while under the influence of intoxicating liquor has not 
been defined. There is an apparent need for further information on the 
role alcohol plays in boating injuries and fatalities 

"The reasons for moderate drinking or abstinence parallel those for 
operating a motor vehicle, because similar judgment, skills and attitudes 
are needed for safe boating."^ 

Voted from "On the Level," pp. 16-19, passim . Traffic Safety Monograp h 
No. 1 1969, with the permission of the National Safety Council. Direct 
quotes from these sections may not be used except for classroom use. 
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Pedestrians 

"There has been only one scientific invesiiigation of the extent to 
whxch the blood alcohol concentrations of fatally injured adult pe 'estrians 
differ from those of noninvolved pedestrians. This showed that 40 per cent 
of those killed had blood alcohol concentrations of, ••0,10 per cent by 
weight and higher,.., in comparison with eight per cent of those not hit 
who were on the streets at the same times and locations 

•'The results of the investigation comparing noncrash-involved adult 
pedestrians, and those injured fatally at the same time and places suggest 
that the risk of involvement for pedestrians is similar to that of drivers 
and begins to increase in the blood alcohol concentration range below... 
0.05 per cent by weight."^ 



1968 Alcohol and Highvay Safety Report, pp, 17-18, Department of Transpor- 
tation, U. S. Government Printing Office, -Washington, D. C, 1968. 
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LAWS 

Government Controls 

"Two principal types of governmental control measures have emerged 
since the passage of Repeal. In 1967 thirty- two states and the District of 
Columbia had licensing systems whereby the sale and distribution of alcoholic 
beverages were controlled by state regulations under a system of licensing 
and operated by private enterprise. Eighteen other states had monopoly 
systems. In sixteen of these states an official state board buys the liquor 
in wholesale quantities and retails it through official state. stores. * Two 
of the states serve as wholesale distributors to private retailers. In most 
monopoly states beer and wine may be sold in licensed. private establishments. 
The objective of all these systems is the same - an orderly control of the 
manufacture, distribution and consumption of alcoholic beverages. Regulations 
specify who may purchase, who may sell, where stores may be located, hours 
and days of sale, prices and quality of products sold. 

"In addition to the legal controls described above, there is a wide 
variety of regulations that have been adopted by some states and localities 
to control the time, place, occasion and qualifications for drinking. Some 
communities .regulate the hours in which alcoholic beverages may be sold in 
retail outlets and in taverns, ..estaurants and nightclubs. Ordinances and 
statutes limiting the distance between liquor outlets and churches, schools 
and places of public congregation are in existence. All states specify 
minimum drinking ages. [Several states have already or are currently 
considering lowering the drinking age from 21.] Laws relating to educa- 
tional institutions require instruction on alcohol and its use in every 
state. Legal sanctions at state and local levels directed toward the 
control of behavior while drinking are common, and tliey include regulations 
and ordinances for the control of drunk and disorderly conduct, public 
drunkenness, driving while intoxicated, and the sale of alcoholic beverages 
to obviously inebriated persons. Federal controls are imposed in the form 
of regulations relating to manufacture, advertising, interstate distribution 
and taxation. 

"In some states a township, city or county may elect to prohibit or 
otherwise control the sale of alcoholic beverages even though the state or 
larger political^ subdivision may permit it. This practice is known. as" 
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local option. Thus it is possible for a city to be dr^ and the county in 
which it is located to be wet. The political subdivision takes its stand 
through popular vote as sentiment within its borders changes. Forty-one 
states have local option laws."^ \ 

Teoces 

"Measured by employment and the dollar value of its products, this 
industry is a dwarf compared with the country's largest businesses. 
But as a lucrative source of public funds obtained through taxes, the 
alcoholic beverage industry is indeed a giant. We are talking here only 
about the taxes directly related to the marketing of alcohol, that is. 
taxes over and above ones common to all industry. 

"Records from the Treasury Department reveal that in 1961 the total 
Federal revenue from beverage alcohol was over three billion dollars. 
[See page 152 for 1969 figures] Of this almost three-fourths (72 per cent) 
was derived from taxes on distilled liquors and nearly one-fourth from beer 
taxes. Tax revenues from the wine industry amount to only about 3 per cent. 
The lion's share, 85 per cent, of the Federal revenue from all alcoholic 
beverages came from ... excise taxes. 

"Over and above these Federal taxes, state and local governments 
collect additional levies. Such taxes vary with the locality. In 1961, 
for example, the states raised over one billion dollars from alcohol taxes, 
of which, on the average, 55 per cent came from excises. In states which 
monopolize the retail sales, almost one-fourth of the total alcohol-deriJtd 
revenue is accounted for by the profits of operating the state monopoly. 
In most areas, license and related fees comprise about 25 per cent of the 
total revenue. Local districts gained over 100 million dollars in alcohol 
revenues in a single year.* An interesting sidelight is that in Mississippi, 
the only state in which the sale of alcoholic beverages is illegal, about . 
six million dollars were collected in just one year from alcohol beverage 
license and excise fess, including a 'special sales tax on illegal liquor,' 

^Quoted from Guide to the Community Control of Alcoholism , p. 29, by Jay N. 
Cross, with the permission of the American Public Health Association. Copy- 
right, 1968; by the American Public Health Association. Direct quotes from 
these sections may not be used, except for classroom use. 

♦ Federal Reserve Bulletin , 1959, and U.S. Statistical Abstract, 1959. 
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"The taxes collected by governments go in some cases into general 
funds and in others into special funds earmarked for specific purposes. 
There is a slowly growing trend in some states to allocate a portion of 
the alcohol-derived taxes to programs of alcohol education and to the 
treatment, prevention, and rehabilitation of alcoholics. "'^ 

Illegal Manufacture -of Alcoholic Beverages 

•Moonshine' or 'bootleg whiskey' is whiskey that is made illegally 
in order to escape the excise taxes. According to figures published by 
the Licensed Beverage Industries, in 1970, law officials destroyed 9,522 
stills which produced 23,657,000 gallons of moonshine. This illegal 
production ambunted to $326,500,000 in total tax frauds. 

Moonshining operations are devoted almost exclusively to the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits. Like distilled beverages, a license is 
needed to brew beer. However, it is legal to make up to 200 gallons of 
wine for home use.^ 

Public Intoxication* 

"The sheer size of the drunkenness problem in relation to the very 
limited knowledge about causes and treatment makes it impossible to speak 
in terms of 'solutions.' There are, however, some important and promising 
lines that should be explored. 

"There is serious doubt that drunkenness alone (as distinguished 
from disorderly conduct) should continue to be treated as a crime. Most 
of the experts witli whom this matter has been discussed, including many 
in law enforcement, feel that it should not be a crime. The application 
of disorderly conduct statutes would be sufficient to protect the public 
against criminal behavior stemming from intoxication. This was the view 
of the President's Ccronission on Crime in the District of Columbia, which 
recommended that the District of Columbia drunkenness law 'be amended to 
require specific kindr> of offensive conduct in addition to drunkenness.* 



FJ^oin Teaching About Alcohol by Frances Todd, pp. 87-89. Copyright (o) 
1964 by McGraw-Hill inc. Used with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
No further reproduction authorized without express permission of the publisher. 

^Abt Associates inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Taken from the report of the President's Task Force on Drunkenness. 
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"Perhaps the strongest barrier to making such a change .is that 'there 
presently are no clear alternatives for taking into custody and treating 
those who are now arrested as drunks. Current efforts to find such alter- 
natives to treatment within the criminal system should be expanded. For 
example, if adequate public health facilities for detoxification are " 
developed, civil legislation could be enacted authorizing the police to 
pick up those drunks who refuse to or are unable to cooperate if, 
indeed, such specific authorization is necessary. Such legislation 'could 
expressly sanction a period of detention and allow the individual to be 
released from a public health facility only when he is sober. 

"The importance of developing an alternative to treating drunkenness 
within the criminal- system is underlined by court decisions in two Federal 
circuits holding that alcoholics cannot be convicted for drunkenness, 
Easter v. District of Columbia , and Driver v. Hinnant . Pursuant to the 
Easter decision, alcoholics are no longer being convicted of public 
drunkenness in Washington, D.C. 

"An alternate approach to present methods of handling drunkenness- 
offenders after arrest and a prerequisite to taking drunkenness out of the 
criminal system is the establishment of civil detoxification centers. The 
detoxification center would replace the police station as an initial deten- 
tion unit for inebriates. Under the authority of civil legislation, the 
inebriate would be brought to this public health facility by the police 
and detained there until sober. Thereafter, ,the decision to continue treat- 
ment should be left to the individual. The center should include such 
medical services as physical examinations, an emergency care unit for the 
treatment of acutely intoxicated persons, and transportation to a hospital, 
if advanced medical care seems necessary."^ 

Police Actions 

"The relationship between alcohol and crime is complex, it cannot 
be said flatly that- alcohol is a cause of crime, because that statement 
is too general. That it is a contributing factor in many cases is undoubted- 
ly true.. Police know that domes tic quarrels, street fighting, and traffic 

■ "■^"'! ^^P^^t^"^! Alcohol, A Curric l um Guide and Resource Manual , pp. 

ylllli L of Florida, Bureau of Alcoholic Rehabilitation, Division of 

Mental Health and Rehabilitative Services, 1970. 
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accidents often having drinking or drunken persons involved. Drunken 
persons themselves are in danger of being victimized. They may be robbed 
or struck down in traffic. 'Drunk cases' unquestionably provide many 
problems for police. 

(a) Police officers should be fully aware of the potential* physical and 
mental effect of varying amounts of alcohol in the body, have some under- 
standing of the different diseases or conditions which may mimic the usual 
symptoms of ^ilcohol intoxication, and know how to recognize the danger 
signs of alcohol intoxication (coma) or the hangover state. 

(b) The police officer should determine whether or not the person is in 
such a state b'^ to be capable of hurting himself or others. If he does 
seen potentially dangerous, he must be taken into custody or protected. 

(c) If the drunken person has to be jailed, the officer should ensure 
that the prisoner is watched at frequent intervals, in case intoxication 
should increase to possible dangerous levels. 

(d) In any kind of cc^atose condition, where the prisoner cannot be 
£u:oused, police .should call a doctor or try to get the victim to a hospital. 
If the coma lasts longer than a few hours, there are probably more compli- 
cations than just alcohol. 

le) The police officer should be fully awetre of the diseeise of alcoholism 
and its possible complications. 

"In conclusion, it must be pointed out that the police officer is not 
expected to fulfill th'e function of doctor, psychologist, or social worker. 
But to carry out the functions of his office, he should make every effort 
to distinguish between the alcoholic atid the person who occasionally has 
had too much to drink. By knowing how to recognize and handle each properly, 
he can do much to help these persons, or, at the very least, do nothing to 
worsen the situa ion or contribute to death. 

•^ Alcohol and Alcoholism; A Police Handbook , Correctional Association of New 
York and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. (Christopher 
D. Smithers Foundation, New York 1965) pp. 31-32. 
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Supplementary Reading 

!!!!^'!!.!!r'f ' ...f^^""!""' Annotations. Consultant..' p.»... 
«e^awa qatgyifl l R , The Presidents Conmisssion on Law Enforcement and 
Administration o£ Justice. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967. 
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a* SUBJECT AREA CROSS REFERENCE 



Alcohol cind alcohol safety can — indeed, should — be taught 
simultaneously or consecutively in a number of alcohol-related subject 
areas. Most of the Activities in this Mamual can be logically incorporated 
into health education and traffic safety courses. But alcohol education is 
also clearly in the province of other subject areas, especially in high 
school social studies courses, including citizenship, current affairs, 
modem probl^ns, and Americem and world history. 

• Responsibility, a central theme of any citizenship course,' is 
a fundamental concept of alcohol education and can be incor- 
porated in this context in terms of such issues as: 

— What is the individual. 's responsibility toward family 
members, friends and strangers who: 

*drink excessively 

-drive, cross streets, or perform other potentially 
deuigerous activities when impad-red by alcohol use, and 

*make drinks available to others, particulaurly 
when these recipients may drive or engage in other 
potentially damgerous activities; 

— How does and how should an individual's responsibility 
to himself/ to his family and friends, and to society 
affect his own drinking behavior; and 

— What is £ individual's responsibility toward society 
in terms of: 

♦voltinteer '^rk 

♦voting amd otherwise influencing alcohol legislation, 
such as implied consent laws, blood alcohol levels pre- 
sumptive of intoxication, amd drinking ages, and 

♦exerting influence on social and political institutions 
and agencies involved with alcohol issue? such as the 
Licensed Beverage Industry, the mass media, alcohol 
advertisers, police df^paurtments and the courts. 

• A study of Prohibition in am Americam history course cam shed 
useful light on a variety of alcohol issues^ including law- 
maiking, enforcement problems amd legislating morality. 

• The Activitiies on frontier Americam drinking practices amd on 
historical amd ccxnparative studies of alcohol use can be molded 
into a unit for insertion in both American and world history 
courses. 
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nSJ^" r "^"^ ^ ''"'""^ ^f^i^" ^ "modern 

problem that can be extensively dealt with in social studies 
classes that concentrate on such issues. stuaies 

Alcohol education can also be usefully integrated into at least 
four other subject areas: art, cooking, English- and science. 

* JSdf ^^r *^ i"''**^''^ students in a short unit of alcohol 
study that includes creation of collages, mobiles, models and 

- as behavioral and physical 

't^^'^^J!"^^^ excessive drinking and r^onfjSSie 
S f ;o.f activities can be coordinated with the eSSte 

tl^yllt^^^T^r.sZe^^''^ Simultaneously 

* English teachers can involve students in reading and discussina 
tiie many excellent literary accounts of alcohol^sf aS Suse^ 
that are suggested in the Bibliography. Some of these, ^ch as 
^ose by Shakespeare, Homer, Thomas Hardy and Editlx HaildUon, 
are normally read xn many standard high school English coursls. 
English teachers who already plan to teach these Loks and Slis 
can coordinate their efforts with other teachers who pl^t^^ 
treating alcohol issues during the year. p «» to ce 

* d^S^L^^iSr^ can engage students in the creation of entrees and 
desserts that use alcoholic beverages as part of their ingredients. 

* Sw" *f*°Jf ^ <5«veloP a unit on alcohol »s physical and 
behavioral effects that would fit easily ix»to a biology gSeral 

™e°pl2;ror:^^°T". can^S'c^SSted 
with the plans of othar teachers who plan to teach about alcohol. 

The following cross reference lists subject areas and 
appropriate concern objectives that can be achieved in them. There is some 
overlap since several objectives are entirely appropriate to more than one 
subject area. Activity numbers and core Activity descriptions designed to achieve 
each concern objective wiei„ each subject area have also been listed 
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■b. DUTMIIX- ACTIVITY TOPIC INDEX 

This index: designates the nianbers of those Acti'/itJes which deal with 
specific topics. 

ahstinence, i82',-l83, 186, 187, 2lH 
advertising, 63, 6U, 65, 66, 129 
automohilc iricUistry, U, 6, 2h2 
■bars, 130, 132* 12^' 
•blood alcohol level, 7, 8, 9, 12 

31* 32 , 33. .37 . 38 , 3? • 
hreathaiyzer test , 31 i. 32 » 33 
•brei^, iU0=, lUl, 1U3 
cooking,- 68, 198 

crime, 220, 221, 222, 215, 226, 205, 

227, 228 
delirium tremens, 2U6, 2U7 
denatured alcohol, 107, 115, I8I, 102, 165 
distillation, lUO, lUl, 1U3, 127, 128, 130 
drunkenness, 1»5, 52, 53, 5l*, 56, 57,77, 

108,- 116, 117, l8li,210, 221, 227 
ethnic issues, 195, 19T, 201, 202 
fermentation, lUO, lUl, 1U3 
food value, 68 

household accidents, 7, 12, 13 

implied consent law, 31, 32, 37, 38, 39,213 

industrial accidents, 5, 260 
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Detailed Activity Topic Index (cont • ) 

local option, 2lUj 2i9, 
maturity, 1*1, 51 
methyl alcohol, 107, 115, I8I 
minors, 132, 152, 153, 1.57, 218 
package stores, 71, 82, 130, 132, 13U 
pedestrians, ?., 9- 
Prchitition, 19U, 2CQ, 20U 
proof, iUOj JLU2 . 
relilion, 78, 199 
■ Pez, 81, 102, 118 ■ 

skid row,. 58^ 59, 151?, 2U3 
social drinking, U5, 1*6, 57, 72, 232 
social effects, 155, 156, 163, I69, 238, 239 
taxation, 133, 223, 226, 2kk 
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2. ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



(a) Curriculiim Materials and Activity Sources 



1. Abt Asjsociates Inc.r Cambridge^ Mass. 

2. Waitham Natidnal Alcohol Curriculum Development Workshop, Waltham 

High Schoolv Waltiiamr Mass.,. July r 1971. This was a two-week 
workshop durixig. which teachears, students r administxators , parents 
and a conmuhity representative develbpne^ alcohol and alcohol 
safety curriculum iaatefials. 

3. Lraa DiCiccOr Caaabridge, Mass. ? 



9. 



4. Dr. Fred Stokelyr B^rW 

5. Jer<OTe Witheril'lr Ma^is6n>. Wxsto 

6. Doris J. McCartiiyr Arlington r Mass. _ 

7. Wein^teihr Gerald and Fantini, Mario D. ; toward a Humanistic Education 

(Praeger: New Y6rk> 1970) i ,A detailed' descriptioh of a teaching 
model based on student concerns and designed t6 foster a humanistic 
approach to education. ^ 

8. Mager^ Robert F.^ Preparing Ihstructiohar Objectives (Pearson; 

Palo Alto, California, 1962). Pape^backi A programmed book ^ch 
explains why and 1k>w to state ihstfuctibnal objectives in terms 
of students' terminal behavior. 

Tdddr Frances r Teaching about Alcohol (McGraw-Hill: New York^ 1964) . 
pp. 7-45 r 140-213. Paperback. One of the standard books in the 
field, it includes a rationale for alcohol education , content 
literature and a sampling of teaching methods and activities. 

Byler, R. V., Lewis, G. M. and Totman, R. J., Teach Us What We Want 
to Know (Mental Health Materials Center: New York, 1963) , Paper- 
back. A report of a survey on the health interests, concerns and 
problems of 5,000 students in selected schools from K-12. 

11. Sands, Edward S., '•Aj.cohol Education," reprinted by the Licensed 

Beverage Industries, Inc.: New York, n.d.) Article stresses need 
for alcohol education, and focuses on relevancy to students and 
teacher training. 

12. Dimas, George C, "Alcohol Education in Schools: A Functional Approach 

to Straight Thinking about Alcohol and Drinking" in Alcohol and 
Drug Section #5 (Oregon State Board of Control, Mental Health 
Division: Portland, Oregon, 1967). 



10. 
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X 



13, Russell, Rpb^t p ; "What Shall We Teach the, Young Aix,ut Drilling?.. 

«ie why. What; when and. how of alcohol education; 

14. ^"^g^^g'^iig.^.i)iCic^^ ^^ M., "Alcohol Education- Re-Evalu. 

yhe:Bulletxn of i-h. M otional Assod^-^feiafi of secoridkr v 

S^eSl H^ifr-^::.^^^^^ Welf^e> National institute 

2,^fS^ - 2' ^i°l« ^.is«^sses teaching ato^ in 
terns of a re-educatibn.«5,erience for stiiderits; included is^ 
. means for eyal^ting o„e*s own.attitudei: tdWarl aS|£if " ^. 

"^TS^^K^^i"*:' "^^?hW,abqut Alcohoi What Are .the Objectives?" - 

^ents^e.6f^i«i^^^^ 

getting progressive programs accented. » ««« i^e aitticuities 



<b) Selected CurriCTiltm Manuals 

S^p£S^ri^\S -vrt^ich deal completely 

or partially with alcohol education on the senior high level. ""^^^^^^ 



17. 



18, 



19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



"^■^!^ !^ °^!^°"^^^°^^"°' ""'''"^ Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

E^iSS'''°"; Of curriculum and Ss^ScSon, 

Buteau of Elementary and Seconda^ Education, 1971. ■ 

""^f q^f f ^^^^r^^s, San Prahcisco Unified School District 

1969. Reprinted by National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse I^ISt ' 
mation: Selected Drug Education Curricula. 

Health curriculum Material s; Strand- it. R nnir.i^i^.-, Health ProKi«„« 
The Uruversity ot the State of New York, thelSte E^tior ^ 
Department .Curriculum Develoi«.ent Ceritei, -Albany, 1967. 

Ma n's Experience with Alcohol: ft ciufricuium Gui^. Resour.. M.nn., . 
k^ltt l ' ""y^^" °^ Alcoholi c Rehabilitation, Division of ' ^ 

Mental Health, Department of Health and Rehabilitative Se^JcL! 1970, 

"^^^^^^^^^-^^^sion Of Alcoholic, xndiana 
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23. Conceptual Guidelines for. School Health -Prograihs in .Pen nsylvania ; 

Alcohol » Departiuierit of Education, h.d.. 

24. Drug Abuse Education, Board of Education, Dallas ihdependenc School 

District, 1970. 

25. Senior Hi^h School Health Guide; Unit III, Alco hol and Health, 

Utah State Board of Education* 1968^ • 

26. Alcohol Guide, Departiient of Public Instruction, South Dakota State 

Board of Education, h'.,d. 

27. Introduction and Basic Ariea-. IX; Use and Abuse.of Tob acco,, Alcohol, 

Drugs/ excerpts from Secondary iScl»6r:Health^^ Curriculum 
•Guide, Texas Education Agenby, Texas Coimission oh a1^ 1970. 



28. 



29. 



30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



Alcohol Education ihi the . Schools j Washuigton State Dej^tament of 
>■ HealUi,^ J.966V' . . . . 

K-12 H^lth.insfanictidh-.^^^ Depart- 
ment of Education, B. W. Hansford;^ Conmissioher, 1969. 

Alcohol Educaiticm: A Guide for -Teachers , Grades; 9-12, Program on 
Alcoholism New Hampshire Division of Public Health , 1968 . 

Teaching Aljout:. Alcohol; A Suggested Guide for Teachers, Falmouth 
Pviblic Schools, Alcohol Edticatiph Program, 196?; 

Alcohol Education in Alaska. Schools , Alaskk Depart&eht of Education, 
Dr. C. P.. Hartiman, Coranissioner-, .1967. 

A Curriculum Guide on Alcohol\ Education for Teachers , Michigan Depart- 
ment of- Edubat ion, 1970. ' . 

34. A lcohol Edubation in Oregon Schools; A Topi c Outline aiid Resourbe 

"~ Unit for Teachers, Alcohol and Drug Sebtion, Mental Health Divisxon, 
1968.. 

35. Teaching About Alcohol. in Connect icut- School s t> A . Guide for Teachers 

and Admihistrators, Connecticut Department of Education and 
Department of Mental Health, 1966. 

36. Alcohol Education; Topic Outline and Resource U nits,, Grades 7-12 > 

Nevada Department of Education, 1964. 

37. Suggested Resource Unit Outlines in Alcohol E ducation (7-12) , Depart- 

meht of Sociology and Anthropology, Mississippi State University 
and Division of Alcohol and Narcotics Education,. Mississippi State 
Department of Education, n.d. 

38. Orientation Study Guide , Nebraska School For Alcohol Studies, University 

of Nebraska, Extension Division and Division of Alboholism, n.d. 
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39. 
40. 




"'sSe^ni^^^- Of Eduction, Piorlda 

stx.ation^. Novi j,..l97i.. ■ " «^gnway Traffic Safety Admini- 



conten t Literature an Alcbhnr for Teacher. 
Co\^^?°it'L\S!r''' ^^Uowing each section of the 



45. 



46. 



'47. 



48. 



General Information 

socax problems, .IcohoUs. a„a tK. aSSic ^v^S^ td^S^"" ' 

and beha»ioral^^2' tS^^ °" ^l^l-ol'^ Physical 

problan drinkLj! ' ^'=°"«»»"= "loohol Industry and 

"^T.lLrTS.elu-.^J^^^^^ (MttX., arc™ and Co.: 
S^tL'n"'"* " ^^'^ "^""^^ ^ com^reh::;-;; conte'nt 
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49. Notes on Alcohol Ed.ucation for. Teachers , Bulletin 37, Michigan Depart- 
nent of Education and Department of Public Health, 1970. Contains 
sections' on history of alcohol, effects, drinking and driving and 
alcoholism. 

50. The Pro blem t Alcohol-Narcotics; Teachers Handbook, (TANE Press: 

f Texks,. 1970). covers all content topics in qiaestion-and-answer 

I format. 

y ' . . _ • • 

i Drinking ank Traffic Safety 

/ 51. -1968 A lcohol and Highway Safety. Report (UiS. Government Printing Office: 

I . , Washington,- D.C . > 1968) 1 Report by the pepartment of Transportation 

I- wiiich. is basis for much current alcChpl safety legislation. 

I 52, H.iv^rsnh. Guv. Stop the DruiJc, Driver (The Ctei^stiah Sci#ice :inibns^^ 

f .Society:. Boston, 1^7^) ' p=^Trip^,ii>h . nnnsfstina-^of Ctei'sti 

j - itohil}?r' afticl^ on arinJcing arid\driving> includihg: legal, punitive 

I and social aspects. 

I 53. Anderson, D. L. and Lhotka, D. C, "On the Level: What You Should 

] Know about Alcohol aiid Accidents" in Traffic Safe ty Monograph #1 

i (The National Safety Council: Chicago, 1969) . Article on relation- 

» . ship between alcohol atouse and traffic and other accidents. 

• voas, R. B. and Tabor, Len, "The Relationship of Alcohol Abuse to 

[ Highway Safety," U.S; Deparbnent of Transportation, National 

I Highway .Traffic Safety Administration, Washington, D.C. Text of 

i a presentation to tlie Women's Conference of the National Safety 

I Congress in. Oct., 1970, that accompanied slides on drinking and 

f driving. 

r . • 

f 55. Hegarty, James J., "A Challenge for Law Enforcement" in Analogy #10 

\ (Allstate Insurance Company: Northbrook, Illinois, 1971) . Entire 

I issue of magazine is devoted to problem of drunk driving, particu- 

1- larly the legal aspects. 

I ■ . • ' 

i Alcohol and Teenagers 

i 56. Bacon, Margaret and Jones, Mary Brush, Teen-Age Drinking (Thomas _ 

f Y. Crowell: New York, 1968). In-depth report on teenage drinking; 

t , includes sections on ethnic and American adult drinking patterns, 

I alcohol's effects and pathological drinking as well,. 

1 57. Maddox, George L. and McCall, Bevode C, Drinking among Teen-Agers; . 

i: A Sociological Interpretation of Alcohol Use by High School Students 

I (Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies: New Brunswick, N.J., 1964). 

I Describes teenage drinking behavior as determined from a major 

f study conducted by the authors. 
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covers use of alcoHni I*. ' - ' T^ree-part book which- 

. current cOTmiinitv nV-^KiAm«\ ^^ 3:*',*"° extent of problem and 
mtc.ctJ^U^S^S&e.^r'- ''''^^ (aiency roles, 



,60. 



B66kiet deals/witl^S^^^ 

and s^dpe of th4 JrSiff JSS 

■and curkt r2Mch ' ^^^^en^S' preventioh 



Comparative Studies 



62. Pittman, David J-, and Snyder, Charles R ^pAc ^ e • ^ 



W Classroom Materia ig 



i» Iiiterature ; Nonf icfcion 
General 



^^wuuxcs>« wew isrunswiclc, New Jersey. 1970^ r-r/M^rN • 
4-pa,e leaflets which briefly aiscuss all a'^eas "f "alcS 11.1^ 

quiz aJI answers!' Sge" "'"'^ " °^ ^ 
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65. Lind, Loren and Krabill, Wiilard, Alcohol: and Your Life (Mennonite 
Publishing House: Scottsdale, Pennsylvania, 1963) . Pamphlet 
presenting basic facts about alcohol and alcoholism, illustrated 
throughout by case studies i Includes many Biblical r,ef erences .. 
30 pages. 

66. McCarthy, Raymond G., revised by John J. Pasciotti, Facts about Alcohol, 

Guidance Series Booklets (Science Research Associates, Inc.: 
Chicago, 1969) . Comprehensive content information suitable for 
high school students and adults. 56 pages. 

67. Ayars, Albert L. and Milgrim, Gail G., The Teenage r and Alcohol 

(Richard Rosen: 1970). Book which discusses nature, history and 
effects of alciohol, teenage .jjrinking and alcoholism. 

68. Spalding, Willard B. and Montague, John R. , Alcohol an d Human. Affairs 

(World Book Coi: 1949). Book which describes the manufacture of 
alcohol i its effects and related sociial problans. Alcoholism and 
its treatment are also discussed. 248 pages. 

69. King, Albion Roy, Basic Information on Alcohol , (Narcotics Education, 

Inc.: Washington, D.C., 1964). Detailed presentation of manufacture, 
reasons, effects, cultural factors and alcoholism. 

70. Larsen, Bernard and Larsen, Levi N., Alcohol in O ur Society, (North 

Dakota Commission on Alcoholism: 1969). Comprehensive content 
infonnation suitable for high school students and adults. 55 i»ges. 

71. Shevlin, Julius b'. and Goldberg, Isidor H., A Programmed Unit on Facts 

About Alcohol, (Allyn and Bacon Inc.t Boston, 1969). A programmed 
unit covering the nature, manufacture and effects of alcohol and 
alcoholism. 38 pages. For mature readers. 

• 72. Lewis, David C, M.D., Alcohol BarbitUviteo Tran quilizers The Drug 
Experience: Data for Decision-making, (CSCS, Inc.: Boston, 1970). 
General text with interview of teenage girl. 38 pages. 

73. The creative Learning Group, Alcohol , (Media Engineering Corporation: 

1970) . Programmed unit on general facts, plus dialogue from an 
interview with a 15-year-old boy. 27 pages. 

74. LaJones, Kenneth, Shainberg, Louis W. and Byer, Curtis 0., Drugs and 

Alcohol (Harper and Rows New York, 1969) . Twenty pages on the use 
amd abuse of alcohol and alcoholism. 

75. Robert, John, A Couple of Drinks , (Rolf Norman Publicaticnst Maryland,. 

1968) . Paperback book which discusses role of alcohol in society, 
reasons for use, effects and alcoholism stages and treatment. 
Case histories and anecdotes are interspersed throughout the 
text. 95 pages. 
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78. 



76. Pailey, Bill, Alcohol Today a WorJcK^nv * « 

Pallas, Tex as, 1970) S6 pages ^ ^''^^^ 

77. Acker, Michael P., The w«.t<! 4.k- », 

(Schola^tl ^^g^^els. ^[9:,.°"^"^^"^^ 
presents major viewooints fo^ fw^ . ' * ^aperback book which 

topics as cheMsti^d ph^^^ covering such 

Of alcohol, and teenage SSg!" 95 pages ' ^^''^^^^^-^ 

"'ohio:\^S^r°^hffm^ CO.: Cleveland, 

reasons for use, alcoholii^^nneJ^biuS^? ^'^^^'^ ^"^^''^^^ 
contemporary women are diSussed a ^^1?^ V?* ^""^"^ 
author supports moderate use of aJLhof ^ r^f'"'' °^ "^he 
education. 317,pagS. stresses the need for 

Manufacture 

""Lir (Wine 

terms mostirrlfeS na Industries) . Booklet wit h 

products. le^gHf ^ ° tnanufacturing process and the end 



81. 



82. 



Comparati ve Studies 

Severn. BUX. m^t^rin^^^u... 

Traffic SafPf-y 



- «• .*w j^ges. 

*lUs. 13 pages. ''^ects of alcohol and/or arugs on driving 

presents facte conMrain^t,. ^, °" reprints that 

Defines prohl- S^7es?r ^/„trs? fl ^ ^^vers. 



84. 



85. 



"''^^l^r^^^^^^ '^0 proof. (Auto 

Of questions ^ S^Ls St'al^h^^"^";;' 1970) , series 

safety. 8 pages. ''^^ emphasis on traffic 
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86^ Michigan Alcohol Education Foundation and Michigan State Board of 

Alcoholism^ When Ethyl Takes the Wheels (Michigan Alcohol Education 
Foundation and Michigan State Board of Alcoholismt 1965) . Illustrated 
pamphlet describing the effects of drinking ,^n driving abilities 
in question and answer format. 12 pages. 

87* Lowery^ Forst^ The Case for Quickie Breath Tests ^ (Michigan Council 
on Alcohol l»robl«s: Lansing^ Michigan^ 1970), Reprint of an 
article in which the author urges U*S* adoption of the British 
system for controlling the drunk driver. 5 pages. 

88. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co.r Counter Attack (State 

Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co.) . This pamphlet is designed 
to^ quickly inform- menibers of the public about the alcohol-related 
highway safety problems^ and exhort their involvement in the 
search f^r a solution. 15 pages. 

89. Haddonr William, The Shocking Facts About Drinking and Driving (Insurance 

Institute for Highway Safety: 1969) . Sxirvey 9f the alcohol- 
highway safety problem summarizing the facts published in the 1968 
Alcohol and Highway Safety Report and stressing that wost alcohol- 
related accidents involve problem drinkers thus making it difficult 
for the leverage driver to understand the menace the dnxnk driver 
poses* 4 pages. 

90. Berg, Raymond K., Are We Letting the Social Drinker off the Hook? 

(Preferred Risk Insurance Co.: 1971). The author, a Chicago judge 
gives evidence to^ support his views that social drinkers are the 
main drinking-driving problem. He proposes strict enforcement 
plans. Good article for stijaulating discussion. 3 pages « 

91. Curtis, Lindsay R., Alcohol... or Highway Safety? (ONE Press:' 1970). 

This paperback book consists of one-sentence questions and answers 
about alcohol and its effect on highway safety. Various aspects 
of alcohol's influence in car accidents are detailed as well as 
countermeasures against the drunk driver. 47 pages. 

Physical Effects 

92. Keller, Mark, Popular Pamphlets on Alcohol Problems: No. 3 H ow Alcohol 

Affects tl^ie Body (Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies; New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, 1955) . Pamphlet on the physiological effects with 
emphasis on heavy drinking. 16 pages. 

93. Greenberg, Leon A., P opular Pamphlets on Alcohol Probl ems: No. 4 What 

the Body Does with Alcc iOl (Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies: 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1955) • Description of the absorption and 

elimination processes. 15 pages. 

94. Alabama Polytechnic Institute^ Of Cats and People (Education Interpretation 

• Service: 1951) . Illustrated booklet on three experiments on cats 
which describe some of the physical effects of alcohol. 10 pages. 
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Attitude* and Reaaonie 



95 



96 



103. 



104. 



i 

I 

i 
f 

I 



h ui ii! V!"!°^ !^ "-"-Mii^i II 

probi«. to th. co„t«t of .Jcoii^i 

bio^^e. Of ^ ..oo Jr.^;.Co?'^.T«;.. 

scribing the relatione «. - S'lorida, 1971) . Booklet de- 

however, is suitable only to upper lSe\'SgVs^J^V'lS^^^^^^^^^^ 
of the disease. 11 pageJ; describing tl.e progression 
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105. Block, Marvin A., M.D., Alcoholism Its Face ts and Phases (John 

Day Co.: New York, 1962), Detailed but not technical study of 
alcoholism which covers women alcoholics, hospitals, skid row, etc. 
300 pages. .„ 

106. Kessel, Neil and Walton, Henry, Alcoholism (Penguin Books; Baltimore, 

1965) . In-depth study of alcoholism but not overly technical. 
190 pages. 

107. The National Council on Alcoholism Inc., The Effect of Alcoholism 

on Children (The National Council on Alcoholism Inci, Mental Health 
Division: Oregon) . Article describing the interpersonal effects 
of alcoholic parents on their children. For, mature readers, 

108. Cohen, Pauline, How to Help the Alcoholic: Public Affairs Pamphlet 

No. 452 (D epartment: of Public Welfare: Pennsylvania), Pamphlet 
which discusses the effects of an alcoholic on the spouse, children 
and job. 24 pages. 

109. Commission on Research and Social Action, Alcohol Pr oblems In Bits 

or as One (Commission on Research and Social Action, The American 
Lutheran Chvirch: Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1968). Most of this 
article is a precis of the Plaut report with a few pages on the 
role the chvirch can take. 22 pages. 

110. Ullman, Albert D., To Know the Difference (St. Martin's Press; I960) 

This is a non-technical comprehensive treatise on alcoholism. 
The book covers alcoholism's stages, forms of treatments, wtxaen 
alcoholics, and problems of readjustment. 239 pages. 

111. Hough, Henry Beetle, An Alcoholic to His Sons (Simon S Schuster: 1954) 

Story of a man's experience with alcoholism, presenting many basic 
facts about the nature and effects of the disease through the 
descriptions of his behavior. 245 pages. 



ii. Literature : F iction 

These are novels, plays and short stories involving alcohol. They provide 
an excellent approach to studying about alcohol. For further explanation 
of this approach, see page 127. For further information about the 
contents of each reading, consult Activities built around them: such as: 
Activity #12, #103 and #148. (Activity #71, #72, #73 and #77 deal with the 
Bible, poetry, Shakespeare, and nythology.) The bpoks listed below are 
available in paperback, except if indicated otherwise. "Reading" levels 
have been determined on. the basis of interest level and readincy level. 
Levels can be very easy, easy, average, matvure or very mature. Average 
reading level is appropriate for average 11th grade students. 

112. Albee, Edward, A Delicate Balance (Pocket Books). Vivid play about 
family life in which one member is an alcoholic. 175 pages. 
Mature reading. 
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113. 



Albee, Edward, Who's Afraid of Virginia Wbolf? pi., .u^ 

ana the dr!nvln„ .^-^ " traditional family 

".e story. Her seJ^^Te^^S.?^^" S!S4?'r^Teaa"S:- 

116. Daly, Maureen, The Seventeenth ff inmn^v (Pocket Bdolc«) 

17-yeaf-old airl'«! f ix^i *^ Books) . Story about a 

Verl eaS re^dSg ^ ^o^^. ^^'^ first experience with alcohol. 



117. 



118. 



one C w^>„Srr.lT ^^^L,^^,^'^^^' 

'lis ^Jis'^^^^ - 

""SS't^^^^S^^a^!^?'-- IT^ '^^ ^-"V that 

120. Pieldins^ Henry Tom_Jo^ 18th century novel about a 

121. ^itzg^ald> P. Scott "May Day," in Babylon Revisits . n^ other 

Iggej (Scrobner) . Short story aboJt a former alc^>"ii§^ 
trxes^to regaxn custody of his daughter. Pp. 210-230? '^tSe 



123. 



124. 



125. 



Greene, Graham, The Power and th^ Glory (Comnass) m«„«i v« 
alcoholic pri est being hunted dow::Tn an^t.^^ler^^g S^"! 
American country. Pp. 139-155. Average Sadi^g? 
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126. Hamner^ Earl Jr,^ You Can't Get There From Here (Random House), Novel 
about a boy who spends a day trying to find his alcoholic father 
in New York City. Gives good picture of various aspects of alt- 
coholism. Hardbound only. Very easy reading. 



127. 



128. 



129. 



130. 



131. 



132. 



133. 



134. 



135. 



136. 



Hardy, Thomas, Jude the Obscur e (Signet and other editions) . NOvel 
about a poor stoneaason who tries to better himself and ccxnes to 
ruin. At times he gets drunk. Pp. 75, 122t^l25, 369i-371. Mature 
reading . ^ 

Hardy, Thomas, The Mayor of Casterbridge (Signet and other editions) . 
Novel about a selfnaiade man whose life is ruined aftier a series 
of catastrophies amd coincidences. Book begins with his getting 
drunk and selling his wife and daughter to a sailor. Chapters 
one and two. Average reading. 

Heaingway,. Ernest, To Have, and To Have Not (ScriJbner) . Series of 
related incidents in life of a aaaaai :bp who runs rim 

during Prohibition and encounters one alcoholic shiptnate and one 
youth on a binge. Author drkiUe heavily. Ppt 30'"64|. 67-87, 183^^222. 
Easy reading. 

Haningway, Ernest, The Sun Also Rises (Scribner) . Novel about two 
friends ^o travel from France to Spain to watch a bullfight. 
Both drink periodically, but generally. so ciallyt 246 pages. 
Mature reading. 

Hinton, S. E., The Outsiders (Dell, 1969). Novel by a teenage girl 
about two warring groups of kids, Pp, 49-51 describes scene in 
which one group is drunk and starts a fight with the other group. 
Very easy reading.. 

Huffaker, Clair, Flap (Popular Library) , originally called Nobody 

Loves a Drunken Indian. Novel about a group of Indians who get drunk 
and commandeer a bulldozer to prevent teOceover of some of their land. 
222 pages. Average reading. 

Hunt, Irene, Op a Road Slowly (Follet) . Story which follows the 
maturing of a girl through her childhood and teenage yecirs. She 
lives with ah alcoholic uncle. Hardback only. Very easy reading. 

Jackson, Charles, The Lost Weekend (Noonday, now out of print) . 

Autobiographical novel about weekend in the life of an alcoholic t 
Brilliant book. 244 pages. Average reading, (See Activity #224). 

Joyce, James. Dubliners (Ccanpass) . Series of sketches of life in 
Dublin around 1900 1 Inlcudes scene in bar. Pp. 74r^2. Very 
mature reading. 

Lewis, Sinclair, Elmer Gantry (Signet). Story of a hypocritical 
social-reformer minister who drinks heavily. However, only very 
beginning is relevant. Pp. 9-11. Mature reading. 
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137. 



140. 



Lowry, Malcolm, Under the Vold^nn (New American Library) storv «f 

ai:c:;:S %?f'"' in a Mexican town. aSS^ wffS 

alcoholic. 375 pages. Very mature reading. 

They drink to get courage to fight. Pp. 148-155. Very easv 
reading, but in ghetto dialect. • ^ 

°'^^^y' Sean, The Plough and the stars In Throo t>i.„^ (Lonadon • 
"Tii'^ ^ ^° W • Play about the Irf sirlfeiSh of "me' 
pp. 161-179. Very mature reading. «ai, 

c^^aleS^'^f " ^^'^^ • ^°"t a small 

a He cSS^f ,° '^.7'" ^ ^"^^^ behavior at 

"'""SiitaSni ■ ^!;" ^^^n ^"eth (Vintage) . Play aix>ut the in^ 
Ufo A.!.^ ' ""'"^ °^ ^ ^f'aid to go out a^d face 

ixfe. Author was a problem drinker. 260 pages. Average readSg! 

"'""^h^Z:'^ "^^"^ • Play about a 

i^p. y/-. . Average reading. 

O'Neill, Eugene, The Long Vovaae Hnm. i„ The Long V oyage Homd. Seven 
Plays of t.ic Sea (Random House) , H ard bound only.^ pLv a^utT " 

- vHsr 

°'''o"eIirfg?:;ir'^y ^" Three Plavs of i.,,^. 



142. 



143. 



144. 



145. 
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147. O'Neill, Eugene, A Touch of the poet (Yale) , Play about a family 

that runs a bar, with their problCTis of love, alcohol and aristo- 
cratic pretensions. Especially Act Three. 182 pageL* Average 
reading . 

148. Saint-Exupery, Antoine de. The Little Prince (Harbrace) . Allegorical 

story of the narrator's experiences when his plane breaks. down in 
the Saharaj he meets a "little prince" from another planet who 
regales him with tales, one of which includes an encounter with 
an alcoholic. Pp. 42r43. Easy reading. 

149. Salinger, J, D,, Thf^ Catcher in the Rye (Bantam), Story of a teenager 

who runs away from prep. school. He gets dirunk in a bar later on* 
Pp. 141^157, Very easy reading. 

150. Salinger, J. D,, Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpenters (Bantam). 

Continuation in the life of ti^e same family; Protagonist gets 
very drunk while entertaining guests. Ppi 76'-92, Very easy 
reading. 

151. Sherburne, Zoa, Jennifer (Morrow). Story about a girl who learns 

how to cope with an alcoholic mother. Hardbound only. Very easy 
reading . 

152. Sinclair, Upton, The Jungle (Signet). Novel about the horrors of 

Chicago stockyards at the turn of the century and effects of urban 
life on immigrants. Protagonist drinks heavily at times as a 
result, Pp, 138-141, 181-190, 214^-256. Mature reading, 

153. Steinbec'c, John, Cannery Row (Bantaxn) , Novel about a devilnnayi-care 

group of derelicts and prostituter; who live it up when they can, 
Pp, 71-79 and passim. Average reading, 

154. Steinbeck, John, East of Eden (Bantam). Novel about two generations 

of a turbulent family. One. member uses drink to persuade madam of 
a house of prostitution to bequeathythe "business" to her. Pp. 203'- 
209. Matxire reading. 

155. Steinbeck, John, Tortilla Flat (Bantam). Similar to Cannery Row . 

Pp. 31-36. . Average reading. 

156. Styron, William, Set This House On Fire (Signet). Story of a murder. 

Main character is an alcoholic. Pp. 56, 80, 115-118, 123, 178-188. 
Very mature reading, 

157. Summers, James L., The Long Ride Home (Westminster). Story of the 

effects an alcoholic father has on his high school son and daughter. 
Hardbound only. Very easy reading. 

158. Thomas, Dylan, Portrait of the Artist As A Young Dog (New Directions), 

Vignettes of the author *s life in Wales including scene in a bar. 
Pp. 135f-160. Mature reading. 
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159. Twain, Mark, Adventures of h„^v^.k.^... (Bantam^ c:^ 

"'"g^y^SS; M"TT.fT,'T^ - f • novel a.«„t a mush 
reading. •'-S'S J- JS,. 275-281. Very mature 

162. WiUiams, John, The Man- who CtIpA t am to- 

newspaper r^p Srter Uf e^n^J ■^"'- ffi^P^^^ * a black 

of a plot by^ JSnitlJ^ taSf ^2 - - — '^^^^ discovery 

drink^tb hJiJ^Mr*^^^^^^ repress blacks; 1^ 

reasons. SS^M^^t^^^^^ '^''^^ ''^'^'^^ - 

"''soSrn^L^^^^^^^ Play about a 

158 pages. Aver:g^:ad•^g^°""^ One son is an alcoholic. 

:'-64. Williams, Tennessee, A Streetcar N an.P,i noo^v^ ' 

a married couple. The wif«>t« eTir ^Signet) , Play about 

165. woife, Thomas, Look Homeward A» aPi (Scribnerl Pir.o4. * 

166. "°\q-4^°^^.^gf y the »v., (spribner). Secona vol«e 

167. Pne Day at a Tin, m..^. , story .tout a 

Siie«°l"'aMS?''' ^ ^ biographies of probla. 

168. Hemingway, Ernest, A Moveable fe ast (Scrlbnerl n..™...- 

""Siobl^JaS'^^f^^^'-^ <=^- ""^ 

Hardbound f„ly.' AvSSe readiZ alcoholism. 
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170. Jackson^ Charles^ The Long/ Weekend (Noonday, out of print), Fiction- 

alized autobiography by an alcoholic. See Activity #224 for a 
breakdown of the contents. Average reading, 

171. Whitney^ Elizabeth, The Lonely Sickness (Beacon), Biographical Accounts 

of four alcoholics. Easy reading. Pp. 35r<117. Hardbound only. 



iii. Audto>-Visual Materials 

The Information Resources Center for Mental Health and Family Education 
viewed and evaluated iSO films for alcohol education. The following list 
is a condensed selectibh made' ^^b^^^^^ Inc. Aside from the source 

suggested after each f ita inquiries cam :b^ at university: audio- 

visual departin^hts^/ state education depedrtinent^^ state divisions of 
alcoholism, or Encyclopedia irittanica Films (1822 Pickwick Road, Glenview, 
Illinois. ^ (312) 729^6710). 



172. 



Attitudes and Reasons 

Alcohol and You , 26 minutes, color. ' This examines the reasons 
Americans drink and why some become alcoholics. 



BFA Educational Media 
2211 Michigan Avenue 
Santa Monica, California 



90404 



173. 



174. 



Alcohol; A Dilemma for Youth / filmstrip with record, 18 minutes^ 
color, 130 frames. Filmstrip is based on taped interviews with 
youths and adults on social pressures, contemporary confusions 
and identity conflicts which contribute to the teenager *s un^ 
ce*:tainty about the role of alcohol in his" life, Filmstrip is 
open-ended, intended to provide basis for group discussion. 

Board of Christian Social Concerns 
Service Department 
100 Maryland Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, D.C, 20002 

Eye of the Beholder , 20 ruinutes^ black and white. Movie describes 
brief period of man«s life as viewed and misinterpreted by five 
different people. A break is included to enable audience to 
write their views of the protagonist ^s action. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
1422 Pickwick Road 
Glenyiew, Illinois 
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^11^?/° studies teenage 

maturity, reasons for drinking and adult hypocrisy. 

Gargano Associates, Inc. 
15009 West Warren 
Dearborn, Michigan 



r 



176. 



177. 



Cociparative Studies 

'^^S'^jStl T^J:''^'' ' l^'^' ^° '"^"'^^^^^ ^^^''^ and white. A documentary 
of differ«it types of American drinking practices, including a 

Sr ^ ^''T''^-^^^' and an avant-garde «ihtellectials» 

bar. Exhortations are made.during the film for responsible drinking. 

Field Services 
Indiana University 
Audio Visual Center 
Bloomihgton, Indiana 47401 

~ wfrS;«^^ ^r?^' f ^" "^^^^ °f * background of violence, 
warfare and inhumanity, adult women deplore drug use by their ' 
children while they use- amphetamines and husbands worry about 
• tteir wives* use of pills while they abuse alcohol. The irony 
of the way we all choose to pollute our lives is ma3e vivid. Good 
for discussions, 

Churchill Films 

662 North Robertson Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90069 



178. Alcohol; 



_The Social Drug/The Social Problem , fiJmstrip, 2 parts, color. 



Part one describes the social driigj how we use alcohol in a 

TlSi^ ^ accounts by 

bartenders of different types of drinkers. . Part two describes 
the social problems of alcohol use throughout history and in the 
United States, including alcoholism. 



Guidance Associates Inc. 
Pleasantville, New York 



10570 



179. 



"""^ " ''^l^'- A boy watching a 

^JT^ °" f""*^ observes the striking similarities 
between the behavior of the guests at a cocktail party given by 
hxs parents and the animals he is watching. T •» ^ 

A-V Explorations inc. 
505 Delaware Avenue 
. Buffalo, New York 14202 
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180. Bitter Wind » film^ 30 minutes^ color, A wellr^presented story about an 

Indian boy whose father becomes a problem drinker. Although the 
end solution (religion) is overly simplified, the story can be 
used as a springboeurd for fiirther discussion axid study of Indian 
drinking problems. 

Department of Audio^Visual Communication 
Brigham Young University . 
Provo, Utah 84601 

181. Wets vs. Dxrys , film, 25 minutes, black and white. A documentary on 

the reasons for and attitudes about prohibition. Actual film 
footage, radio announcements and still photographs are used. 

Films, Inc., 

1144 Wilmette Avenue 

Wilmette, Illinois 60091 



Physical and Behavioral Effects 

182. A New Look At The Old Sauce , filmstrip, 17 minutes, color, with 
record, 35 mm« Animated filmstrip which presents the history, 
effects and uses of alcohol and alcoholism t 

Texas Commission on Alcoholism 
809 Sam Houston State Office Building 
Austin, Texas 787-1 

183. Alcohol Education: What We Should Know About Alcohol , 66 slides, 
color, 35 mm. Slides dealing with physical, behavioral and social 

I effects* Accompanying idea book allows teachers to pick appropriate 

slides smd ideas for presentation to class, depending on topic 
i and class interest. 

I 

Cleveland Health Museim 
8911 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 



Interpersona .'' 

184. An Unpleasant .^ening , 10 minutes, black and white. This movie 

describes a teenage girl persuading a boy to smuggle a, bottle of wine 
for her into a dance. She gets drunk on it and her boyfriend and 
friends beat up the boy who got her the wine. Film shows girl*s 
inability to relate to others without alcoholf 

Youth Film Distribution Center, inc. 

4 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 
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185. Eat More ys , 4 minutes, black ai»d white. In a small, dark bar, a 

girl attempts to pick up a drinker. When his girlfriend arrives 
a fight develops between the !-..;o women. 

Youth Film Distribution Center 

4 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

Safety 

186. A Snort HistoxY. 6 minutes, color. PiUn, with cartoons and live action, 

that stresses that driving involves risk-taking decisions and 

2sL\^i"^^"!L^r "^^^^"^y *° '«»lity °f these 

risks. IS affected by alcohol. 

Denver Alcohol Safety Action. Program 
1845 Sherman street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

187. The Decision is Yours, filmstrip. color, 30 minutes, sound tape. 

Presentation of drinking-driving problem with background inform 
mation on alcohol »s effects and vith place for discussion breaks 
built into the slides. Kit with teacher's guide. 

National Audio-Visual Center (GSA) 
Washington; D.C, 20409 

The Bottle and the" Throttle, 10 minutes, black and white or color, 
16 mm. This film reveals thie effects of drinking on driving, 
t^Sg^r ""^^ *^ ^^^^ * ^^'^'^ ^""^ accident involving 

Sid Davis Productions 

1046 South Robertson Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90035 

189. HOW Much is Too Much, 15 minutes, color. This film shows people 

determining for themselves how much is too much and records their 
actions at different levels of intoxication, 

Wisconsin ASAP 

University of Wisconsin 

Institute of Governmental Affairs 

311 State street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53703 

190. Point Zero Ei^ht, 30 minutes, black and white. Eight of Canada's 

foremost rally and racing drivers are subjected to exacting tests 
to determine the degree a given amount of alcohol in the blood 
can affect their skill and ability to react. 

CIV Television Network Ltd. 
42 Charles Street 
■ Toronto 5, Canada 
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The Drinking Driver ^ 27 minutes^ color. This film presents basic 

elements needed for an effective convninity countenneasures program. 



U«S. Department of Transportation 
Office of Alcohol Countemeasxires 
Nassif Building 
7th & D Streets, S«W. 
Washington, D.C. 20590 

192. Ladies and Gentlemen of the Jury , 27 1/2 minutes |« color, 16 mm. 
Film which showc^ through a story, the problem drinker as a highway 
hazzard and the public ^s failure to accept this^ 

U Department of Transportation 

1 Office of Alcohol Countermeasures 

Nassif Building 

7th & D Streets, S.W, , 

Washington, D^C. 20590 

193. DWI Phoenix , film, 27 minutes; color. This documentary film shows 

how one city is finding a way to protect itself against .drunk 
drivers via a compulsory-attendance traffic education course for 
. drivers involved in accidents while intoxicated. 

' All orders must be placed through yotu: local AAA Club. If you need 

your local contact, write:. 

AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety 
^ 734 Fifteenth Street, N.Wt 

I Washington, D.C. 20005 

i Problem* Drinkincr: Causes and .Effects 

194. What's it Going To Get You, Peppe? 9 miautes, black and white, 

I Ghetto youth is jilted by his girlfri«»c'd and he turns to drink. 

Youth Film Distribution Center 

4 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

195. Alcoholisms Out of the Shadows , 30 minutes, color « This is a film of 

three real couples, who discuss their experiences with alcoholism. 

AbC Media Concepts 

1330 Avenue of the Americas 

New Yopk, N*Y. 10019 
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196, To Your Health , 10 minutes, color. This film provides informaUon on 
the nature of alcohol and the alcoholic, underscoring the disease 
concept, uses animated images to explain the action of alcohol 
in the body. 

Center for Mass Corvnunicatic»is 
Columbia university Press 
562 West 113th street: 
New York, New York 10025 

AlcohoUsm in the Familvt The Summer We Moved to Elm street . 28 minutes, 
color. Through the eyes of a nine-year-old girl, the vie^r 
v^tnesses seme everyday events in the life of a family in which 
the father drinks too much, the mother is overwhelmed by household 
problems and worries, and the children miist find new friends 
because the family keeps moving. 

McGraw-Hill Films 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

198. The Other Guy, 28 minutes, color, 2 parts. This is a story of the 
progressive development of alcoholism in a businessman, from 
social drinking to alcoholi«o, incluOing depiction of the effects 
on his family and business, and description of treatments. 

National Association of Blue Shield Plans 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

19^' spirits underground. 6 minutes, color. This animated film shows a 
snabby subway rider's fantasies and feelings as he downs a bottle 
of wine. 

Youth Film Distribution Center 

4 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

The Best Damn Fiddler from Calabogle to Kaladar. 49 minutes, black and 
white, 16 mm. story of a mill worker, whose drinking problem 
complicates his troubles. 

National Film Board of Canada 

680 Fifth Avenue 

New Yoxlr, New York 10019 

201. Alcoholism Makes It Tougher. 28 minutes, black and white. Film which 
describes the development of alcoholism in three women. 

Film Library,, Illinois Department of Public Heedth 
Room 505, State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
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202* The Secret Love of Sandra Blairi / 27 1/2 minutes^ color ^ 16 m, sound • 

Portrayal of the progression Into alcoholism of a suburban housewife. 
The film also suggests weys of obtaining helpt 

AIMS Instructional Media Services^ Inc. 
P.O. Box 1010 

Hollywood, calif omia 90028 

203. A Time for Decision^ 29 minutes, color. A film %diich anphasises the 

social t emotional and economic aspects of alcoholism. Story is 
about a middle class, young lawyer. 

AIMS Instructional Media Services, Inc. 
P.O. Boc 1010 

Hollywood, California 90028 - 
Problem Drinking': Treatment 

204. Exploring the Treatment of Alcoholism ^ 27 minutes, black and white. 

This film depicts the imaginative treatment methods used at a 
California sta^o Hospital for alcoholics, including confrontation, 
behavioral techniques, group therapy arid nonverbal communication. 
These scenes are inter-cut with interviews with the then super** 
intendent of the hospital. 



Roche Laboratories 
Department of Education 
Nutley, New Jersey 07110 

205. Problem Drinking: A Call To Action , 25 minutes, color This film 

describes a typical day in one community's fight against alcoholism 
through education and rehabilitation. 



Association Instructional Materials 

866 Third Avenue 

New York, New Vork 10022 



206. The American Alcoholic , 54 minutes, color. A documentary covering 
causes, effects and treatments of alcoholism «i 



McGraw-Hill Text-Films 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036. 



207. Alcoholisms One Company's Answer ^ 11 1/2 minutes, color. This film 
shows what one company has done for alcoholic anployees. A case 
of one man is described. 



AIMS Instructional Media Services Inc* 
P.O. Box 1010 

Hollywood, California 90028 
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• The Not Very Merry-Co-Round. 28 minutes, black and white. Eila about 
the revolving legal process used to deal with chronic alcoholics. 
Pleas are made to change this ineffective legal treatment. 

Film Library, Illinois Department of Public Health 
Room 505, State Office Building 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 



(e)- General Resources 

(for use by teachers and students) 

The following is a list of agencdes which provide a wide variety of alcohol 
information, most in pamphlet form, for little or no. charge* Materials 
are available for both teachers and students. Host of the agencies publish 
catalogues of their materials. 

e Ptablications Division 
Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

Popular, technical and non-technical books, pamphlets and reprints 
on all aspects of alcohol problems. 

e Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 
155 East 44th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Free articles on alcohol education, aiid many panq?hlets on various 
alcdiol topics (e.g., safety, cooking, moonshining) * 

• Allstate Insurance Company 
Allstate Plaza 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 

Several drinking-driving publications e 

• National Council on Alcoholism 
2 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 



various pamphlets and books on alcoholisme 

Christopher D. Slithers Foundation, Inc. 
41 East 57th Street 
New York, New York 10022 
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(e) General Resources (Cont'd) 



30-page booklets on alcoholism, several on industrial programs. 

• A. A. World Services, Inc. . 
P. O. Box 459 

Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10017 

Numerous pamphlets on Alcoholics Anonymotis and alcoholism. 

• Al-Anon Family Group Headquarters, Inc. 
P. O. Box 182 

Madison Square Gcirden 
New York, New York 10010 

Pamphlets on Al-Anon and Alateen. 

• Kemper Insurance Conapany 
4750 Sheridan Road 
Chicago, Illinois 

Several drinking-driving pamphlets. 
Other sources include: 

• National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, a division of 

the National Institute of Mental Health 

• State Divisions, of Alcoholism 

• State Departments of Education 

• State Departments of Mental Health 

• State Safety Cotincils 
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Absorption, 152, 191-192 
Abstention, v, viii", 100-101, 152 

Accidents, non-traffic, concerns 
and objectives, viii, 55, 91 
home, 280 

list of activities that deal 

with, 30 i 296 
pedestrian, 281 
recreation, 280 
Activities, listing of, 21-A5 
77-85, 293-304 
selection and orderino of, 
271-272, 67-69 
Advertising, concerns and objec- 
tives, viii, 91 
laws, 180-181 
techniques, 179-180 
Al-Anon, 152, 262 
Alateen, 152, 262 
Alcohol industry, competition 
and advertising, 179-182 
concerns and objectives, 57, 9? 
distribution, 179 
Licensed Beveraae Industry. 
182-185 

list of Activities that deal 

with, 43-44 
manufacture, 176-178 
production, 178-179 
uses of alcohol, 175 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA>, 152- 
261-262 

Alcoholism (see Problem drinkina) 
Amerciah culture, contemporary, 
concerns and objectives, 57, Q2 
list of Activities that deal 

with, 40, 297 
pattern statistics, 218-220 
age and sex, 219 
education, 219 
Income, 220 
occupation, 220 
religion, 223 
reasons for abstaining, 217 
reasons for drinking," 198-199 

217, 228-234 
teenage drinkina natterns, 
225-208 



American history, colonial times, 
164-165 

concerns and objectives, 57, 92 
list of Activities that deal 

with, 39-40, 297 
Prohibition, 166-172 
temperance movement, 165-166 
Antabuse, 152 

Art, as teachina method, 106-107 
Audiovisual, as teaching method, 
107-109 

Beer, 177 

Behavioral effects, anesthetic 
effect, 197 
concerns, 91 

degrees of impairment, 200-202 

272-273 
influences, 202-203 
inhibitions, 198-19? 
list of Activities that deal 

with, 22-23, 295 
muscular control, 197 
tolerence, 203-204 
Blood alcohol concentration (level) 
152, 197-198, 200-202, 269-273 
Brain, effects of alcohol on, 

156, 197-198 
Brewina, 152 

Causes of alcoholism, concerns 
and objectives, 57, 92 
list of Activities that deal 

with, 232, 298 
Dhysiological theories, 245-247 
Dsychological theories, 247-251 
learning theory, 250-251 
psychoanalytic theory, 247-250 
sociological theorfes, 251-252 
Chinese drinking oattems, 213-214 
Cirhossis, 152, 192, 254 
CI ass^ discussion, as teaching method. 

Collage, as teaching method, 106-107 
Community workshop, v-vl 
Comparative studies, concerns and 
objectives, 57, 92 

consumption rates, 221 

ethnic patterns, 205-214 
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Chinese, 213-214 
Irish, 208-211 
Italian, 212-213 
Jewish, 207-208 
drinkinq-driving laws, 277 
list of Activities that deal 
with, 39-41, 198, 298 
Concerns, definition, 7 
how to determine, 8, 21-22 

49-52,61-65 
listing of, 7-45, 55-58, 91-92 
teacher concerns, 8, 51,. 65 
Concern-Centered Approach, 6-9 
Curriculum development example, 
61-72 

determining concerns, 61-65 
selecting activities, 67-72 
selecting objectives, 66 
Curriculum development process, 
49-58 

determining concerns, 49-52 
selecting activities, 53-54 
selecting objectives, 52-53 
Curriculum index, 17-45 
concern discovery, 21 
influencing social institu- 
tions, 39 
interpersonal situations, 33 
introduction, 17-18 
physical and behavioral effects 
22 

problem drinking, 23 
safety, 28 
Curriculum outline, traffic 
safety, 75-85 

Debates, as teaching method, 111-113 
Delirium Tremens (DT's), 152, 255 
Denatured alcohol , (see Methyl 
alcohol) 

Discussions, as teaching method, 
113-119 

class, 117-119 

small gvoup, 113-117 
Distilled beverages, 177-178 
Drama, as teaching method, 117-127 

classroom games, 123-127 

role playing, 119-123 
Driving, (see Traffic safety) 

Effects, (see Physical effects. 
Behavioral effects. Problem 
drinking. Social effects) 
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Egypt, ancient, 162 

Fermentation, 153, 176 
Field trips, as teaching method, 
127-129 

Films, as teaching method, 109 
Filmstrips, as teachina method, 109 
Food value of alcohol, 174-1.75, 156, 191-192 
France, ancient drinking patterns, 163 
current consumption rates, 221 

Games, as teaching method, 123-127 
Glossary, 152-154 
Grade levels, vii, 18 

Implied Consent Laws, 153, 270 
Independent study, as teaching 

method, 130-132 
Influencing institutions, 237-238 
Influences, on alcohol's effects, 

190-191, 202-203 
Inhibitions, 198-199 
Interpersonal issues, general, con- 
cerns and objectives, 56, 91 
list of Activities that deal 
with, 30, 36-37, 296, 299 
how to handle, 235-237 
parents, concerns and objectives, 
56, 91 

list of Activities that deal 
with, 31, 34-36, 299 
peer, concerns and objectives, 
56, 92 

list of Activities that deal 
with, 33-37, 299 
Interviews, as teaching method, 132-135 
Intoxication, 153, 156, 201 

287-288, 269 
Irish drinking patterns, 208-211, 221 
Italian drinking patterns, 212-213, 

221 

Jewish drinking patterns, 207-208, 221 

Laws (non- traffic), concerns and 
objectives, 57, 53, 92 
licensina, sale and purchase, 285 
list of Activities that deal 

with, 41-43, 298 
moonshining, 287 
on advertising, 180-181 
police actions, 288-289 
public intoxication, 287-288 
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Lecture, as teaching method, 134-135 
Liver, damage to, 192, 254 
Local option, 153, 285-286 

Manufacture, 176-178 

Maturity, 232-233 

Methyl, alcohol, viii, 175 

MobiVes, as teaching method, 107-108 

Moonshining, 287 

Muscles, effect on, 200 

Myths, 155-158 

Nader, Ralph, 278 

Objectives, how to determine, 
52-53, 66 
listing of, viii-ix, 14 
Oxidation, 153, IQl 

Parental behavior, concerns 
and objectives, 56, 91 
effects on teen drinking, 226 
list of Activities that deal 
with, 31, 34-35, 273 
Peer pressure, concerns and objec- 
tives, 56, 92 
effect on drinking, 228-232 
list of Activities that deal 
with, 35-35 i 299 
Physical effects, absorption, 
190-191 
concerns, 91 

effects on organs, 192-194 

272-273 
list of Activities that deal 

with, 22-23, 295 
Oxidation, 191 
Police actions, 288-289 
Polls, as teaching method, 135-136 
Problem drinking, attitudes, 
156-157, 242 
activity listing, 24 
concerns and objectives, 
56, 92 

causes, (see Causes of alco- 
holism) 

definition of, 6, 152, 153, 241 
concerns and objectives, 
viii, ix, 56, 92 
list of Activities that deal 
with, 23 



physical and behavioral effects, 
concerns and objectives, 56, 92 
list of Activities that deal 
with, 25-26, 300 
relation to traffic accidents. 

274-275 
social effects, (see Social 
effects of alcoholism) 
statistics, 6, 244-245 
students with problem drinker in 

family, 101 
treatment, (see Treatment of 
alcoholism) 
Prohibition, 39, 153, .166-172 
Proof, 154 

Reading, as teaching method, 139-140 

Reasons, concerns, 91 
for abstaining, 217 
for drinking, 198-199, 217 
for teen drinking, 228-234 
list of Activities that deal with, 
297 

Research, as teaching method, 
140-143 

Responsible decision-making, vi-viii. 

Role playing, as teaching method, 

119-123 
Rum-slave trade, 165 

Safety, (see Traffic safety. 

Accidents) 
School administration problems, 96-97 
Science, as teaching method, 143-144 
Sex, 23, 56, 156 
Skid row, 156, 243 
Small group discussions, as 

teaching method, 113-117 
Sobering up, 155 

Social effects on alcoholism, con- 
cerns and objectives, 57, 92 

crime, 252-253 

family, 255-256 

industry, 256-258 

list of Activities that deal 
with, 25-26, 300 

welfare, 256 
Student problems, 95-96 

advice seekers, 95-96 

discipline, 96 

noise, 96 
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student resources, 50, 62-64 
Subject areas, vi, 293-302 

Tape recording, as teaching 

method, 109 
Taxes, 286-287 
Teaching issues, 97-102 
class atmosphere, 98-99 
drinking experience, 101-102 
objectivity, 99-100 
required cajiabilities, 97-98 
students from abstinent or 
problem drinker families, 
100-101 
training, 102 
Teaching methods, 105-148 
art, 106-108 
audiovisual, 108-110 
debates, 111-112 
discussions, 113-119 
class, 117-119 
small group, 113-117 
drama, 119-127 

games, 123-127 
role plays, 119-123 
field trips, 127-129 
independent study, 130-132 
interviews, 132-134 
lectures, 134-135 
polls, 135-139 
reading, 139-140 
research, 140-143 
science, 143-144 
teaching peers, 144-146 
volunteer work, 146-147 
writing, 147-148 
Teaching peers, as teaching 

method, 144-146 
Teenage drinking, patterns, 225-226 
reasons for drinking, 228-233 
current drinking, 230-231 
drinking with friends, 231-232 
first drink, 230 
social reasons, 228-230 
symbol of adulthood, 232-233 
Tolerance, 154, 203-204 
Traffic Safety, curriculum out- 
line, 73-85 
effects of alcohol on, 272-273 
concerns and objectives, 

viii, 55, 91 
list of Activities that deal 
with, 28-29 • 



laws, 269-270,. 275-277 
concerns and objectives, 
55, 91 

list of Activities that deal 
with, 32 
pedestrians, 281 
resDonsibility for, 275-278 
concerns and objectives, 
55, 91 

list of Activities that deal 
with, 29 

Treatment of alcoholism, concerns 
and objectives, 57, 92 

facilities, 266-267 
general hospitals, 263 
halfway houses, 265-267 
mental hospitals,- 263-264 
outpatient clinics, 262-263 
specialized hospitals, 263 

list of Activities that deal 
with, 26-27 

methods* 259-262 
Alateen, 262 
Al-Anon, 262 

Alcoholics Anonymous, 261-262 
drug theraoy, 260-261 
preliminary medical treat- 
ment, 259-260 
Dsychotherapy, 261 

Uniform Vehicle Act, 269 
Uses of alcohol , 175 

Volstead Act, 167 

Volunteer work, as teaching method, 
146-147 

Whiskey, 177 

Whiskey Rebellion, 165 

Wine, 176 

Women's Christian Temperance Union, 
166 

World history, ancient Egypt, 162 
ancient France, 163 
ancient Persia, 163 
concerns and objectives, 57, 92 
list of Activities that deal 

with, 40 
Middle Ages, 163-164 
Drimitive cultures, 161-162 

Writing, as teaching method, 147-148 
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